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EDITORIAL 

The Journal of Educational Sociology was estab¬ 
lished and Is continued for the purpose of emphasizing the 
sociological approach to educational theories and practices. 
The propelling motive back of this journalistic enterprise 
has been the feeling of neglected social emphasis in the 
whole educational process. The educational program has 
been influenced by philosophical theories and it has come 
notably under the influence of recent psychological research 
a#(l investigation, but sociology has played a negligible 
part in the determination of educational policies, in the 
character of the curriculum, in the development of method, 
and in providing for school organization and measurement. 
It is because of this neglect that The Journal of Educa¬ 
tional Sociology came into being. The teaching public 
has given it a most cordial response. 

It is well to reemphasize here what we have said pre¬ 
viously in editorials: that our concern is with the scientific 
approach to education as opposed to a philosophical ap¬ 
proach. Our object is to seek to discover data, classify it, 
and indicate its application to educational procedure. 

Our JOURNAL, therefore, is designed for all those en¬ 
gaged in solving the problem of education, both school 
administrators and teachers. The conduct of the various 
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departments of The Journal is determined by this under¬ 
lying principle. Naturally, we are failing to accomplish in 
full the ideals held, but our effort is conscientious and we 
aim to give proper emphasis to all points of view and to 
every person concerned. 

From time to time we have letters commending us in 
our effort and others criticizing us for our position. These 
criticisms we welcome because it is from those who ad¬ 
versely criticize, especially when they accompany their crit¬ 
icisms with methods of correction, that we benefit. We 
would like to urge our readers to continue giving us the 
benefit of their suggestions to make The Journal as near 
the ideal as is possible and we shall always welcome their 
contributions. 



SOCIAL CASE ANALYSIS AND TEACHING 
Emory S. Bogakdus 

Teaching is a process involving social analysis of the 
situations of which pupils arc representatives- No two 
pupils come to school out of the same home, playmate, 
and other situations; the day’s lessons do not have the 
same meanings to any two pupils. Teachers often blindly 
conduct their classes as if facts should mean the same to 
all listeners. Pupils rarely listen alike; the differences in 
listening may be explained in terms of the respective social 
situations. 1 

Occasionally a teacher learns of special misfortunes or 
good fortunes which have happened to a certain pupil, 
and may make allowances therefor. The making of these 
allowances enables teachers to treat each pupil differently. 
But these separate standards of evaluation make the 
teacher liable to charges of partiality. On the other 
hand, however, the teacher does not go far enough in 
taking into consideration the whole social life history of 
each boy or girl. 

Another problem is found in the difficulty that faces a 
teacher who meets five classes of different pupils daily. 
The numbers are too large for the teacher to consider all 
in terms of all the social situations involved. There is 
not time enough. 

Perhaps a consideration of the pupil’s social situations 
uan be pursued at least in behalf of those who arc not 
doing well in school. The logical place for such a pro¬ 
cedure to arise is with every teacher whenever incipient 
problems arise in the classroom, livery teacher thus 
might be trained in social analysis methods sufficiently to 
treat any of the usual problems that arise in the ordinary 
day’s work, and not be obliged to send most problem boys 

l U !s mcnllnl to know how each txiy ami alrl defines his lire situation, in the sense that 
ThomnB and Znnniccki use the term in The Polish Peasant in liurope and Amaica (New 
York; Allred A. Knopf, 1S27), I, GfL 
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and girls to the vice principal or some other disciplining 
officer. 

At present teachers are called upon to endure daily the 
simplest kinds of annoyances created by boys and girls, 
without knowing howto meet the problems. After patience 
has been exhausted, then the offender is sent "to the office." 
It is surprising how little teachers know about the chang¬ 
ing nature of 'their pupils’ social situations, and how help¬ 
less they are in understanding ordinary misdemeanors. 2 

In the case of Mary who was a chronic disturbing ele¬ 
ment in her art class in junior high school, an interesting 
social analysis was made by the vice principal.’ Mary 
was a trouble maker because she was a chronic giggler. 
The teacher was helpless. Apparently she had no social 
analysis technique. She had attempted to deal with Mary 
as an individual apart from her dynamic social situations, 
and failed. She sent a note with Mary to the office saying 
that until Mary could cease her giggling she had better 
remain in the office. This was a mere ordering and for¬ 
bidding procedure/ It stressed a "don’t," without attempt¬ 
ing a readjustment of social factors. The vice principal, 
following the rule of trial and elimination, had Mary ex¬ 
amined by the school doctor, in order to see if there were 
pathological antecedents of 'the chronic giggling, but there 
proved to be none. The vice principal dropped in at each 
of the classes attended by Mary, so that "Mary might be 
seen in her classroom situation." In the next place, the 
vice principal had an informal interview at considerable 
length with Mary. It seems that previous to coming to 
this junior high school, Mary had been in a private school 
where discipline "had been exceedingly strict." Mary bc- 


>There la an increasing body oflltcrature Which is helpful lo teachers interested In social 
caBp analysis of troublesome pupils. This literature Includes: E, K, Vick man, Childrtn'i 
Behavtor and Teachers Allriudes (Commonwealth Fund, New York, which dcat 9 in 

part with the theme of how teachera miuhehnve when pupils misbehave; and Mary B. 
Saytea and Howard W. Mudd, The Problem Child in Sc hoot (Joint Committee on Methods Of 
Preventing Delinquency, New York, 1925), 

4 Who furnished the facta to the writer. 

Yort^' Mtrld A h< Knop a r n i827) Zl i an 3 leek1, T *‘ P< ’ ,isA Ptasml E «'^ < ani Africa (Naw 
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ing an active, vigorous girl, and "full of pep,” had reacted 
against the rigid discipline. Then the vice principal held 
interviews with Mary’s father and mother, and found that 
the father worked at night and did not allow any of his 
children out at night for fear that they might give their 
mother trouble. During the day, the mother was strict, 
for the father slept in the daytime and he must not be 
disturbed. The income was limited and few pleasures were 
available to Mary. Life at home and at the preceding 
school was so strict that Mary went to the other extreme 
at her present school. Here her pent-up energies expressed 
themselves, Moreover, she had discovered that giggling 
attracted attention to herself, “so she kept on giggling. 11 
In other words, giggling at school had become a mechanism 
for securing release from the results of too rigid control 
at home, and also as a means of securing status. The 
parents were consulted, and agreed to cooperate with ref¬ 
erence to changing the home situation; and the teachers, 
with reference to modifying the classroom situations. 
Mary was given more freedom at home, and at school she 
no longer acquired prestige by giggling. When her gig¬ 
gling fell to the level of silliness in the eyes of the other 
pupils, she was able lo overcome the habit. When the 
vice principal effected changes in the social-situation stimuli, 
Mary was no longer a problem girl to her teachers. The 
needed environmental changes were simple, but on the 
other hand, all of the well-trained teachers had been 
helpless. 

Another reference where social analysis is vital to teach¬ 
ing may be cited from the experiences of the vice prin¬ 
cipal who furnished the foregoing data. Angie un her 
second clay in school had been referred to “the office” 
by the teachers. The charges against Angie were that she 
engaged in fighting. Fist fights with both boys and girls 
were her specialties. Her teachers tried direct means of 
stopping her, but to no avail. The vice principal sought 
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to analyze the girl's social situation, and found that Angie 
had lived all her life on a ranch in a neighboring state 
“with her father, five brothers, and three hired men.’’ It 
was forty-two miles to the nearest station. Unlike Mary, 
Angie had lived an outdoor life and one “of extreme free¬ 
dom.” In terms of her social antecedents her actions were 
easily explained. She had never learned how to get along 
in a large mixed social group. When thwarted in any 
way, she knew only one method to pursue; namely, of 
fighting. Her teachers sent her, all told, to “the office” 
three and four times a day, “either for fighting, hitting 
some one, shouting in the hall, whistling, tripping some 
one, or for some similar action.”" In other words, Angie 
had brought her complete set of behavior patterns with 
her, but how out of place they were in a city school, with 
its fifteen hundred population.” Among other methods of 
treatment “two periods of gymnasium a day has been our 
greatest help, where learning the rules of a game and a 
sympathetic instructor has tamed our wild animal to some 
extent.” Her grandmother (with whom she lives) visits 
the school to find out “what in the world” the school has 
done to Angie to make her “such a much better girl.” 
Again, analysis of the pupil’s social situations has enabled 
the school to understand the pupil, and understanding 
her, to proceed with the needed treatment. 

The opportunities for social case analysis in the public 
schools are limited only by the training of teachers and 
other school officials in the principles of this ‘type of pro¬ 
cedure. To the extent that the school thus understanding^ 
meets its problems, to that extent will many social and 
personality disorganization problems be prevented. The 
school as a social-case-work institution has not yet begun to 
attain to its possible stature. 

^Thwc acts had given Angie status In n rural, male o nvironmcnii the 9 nmc behavior 
patterns made her a delinquent In n refined urban situation. 

bcfore^lheh cyea^ ^ * Kr toac * lcrs Wcret0 the meaning of the role which Angie was enacting 



THE SOCIAL ASSIMILATION OF THE 
AMERICAN INDIAN 

Frank Wilson Blackmar 

The purpose of this study is to interpret and evaluate 
from the sociological viewpoint the cultural relations be¬ 
tween Indians and dominant Euro-Americans within the 
territory of the United States. In former years word pic¬ 
tures of poetS) romancers, missionary settlers, and soldiers 
gave a wrong impression of the character of the Indian, 
arousing in the Euro-American mind extreme attitudes, 
which ranged from warlike hatred to philanthropic zeal, 
or even to total indifference. In more recent times many 
investigations have been carried on by anthropologists and 
other scientists which show the character, culture, and life 
of the native races of America. The results of these inves¬ 
tigations are recorded in reports, monographs, and gen¬ 
eral treatises. Such studies have usually been directed 
to particular traits, customs, mores, and living conditions 
of selected tribes or racial groups. Racial origins, lan¬ 
guages, arts, religious ceremonials and symbols, social life 
and order, and, to a certain extent, the diffusion of culture 
among native tribes have been carefully investigated. Also, 
in the range of history some attempts have been made to 
give continuity to the political, warlike, economic, and 
social contacts of the white and Indian races. All these 
efforts have given opportunity for a fairly correct deter¬ 
mination of the character and culture of Indian civilization. 
While these are well known to scientists, the reaction of 
the social life and cultures of the two civilizations suggest 
room for further investigation. 

There arc general characteristics common to the whole 
Indian race, such as language, type of religion, tribal and 
family organization, and industrial life. Yet the differentia¬ 
tion of Indian life, as expressed in numberless tribes having 

7 
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variety in language, religion, customs, and modes of life, 
makes the problem of interpretation complex. On the 
other hand, the expanding culture of the white race and 
the declining culture of the Indian have brought about bar¬ 
riers to the contacts of the two civilizations. The chang¬ 
ing moods and attitudes of mind of the dominant race 
towards the race of inferior achievements has rendered dif¬ 
ficult any attempt to diffuse or even harmonize cultures. 
The whole complex picture has its central light from the 
organized diffusion of the cultures of the dominant race. 
That is, the reactions of the two races have come about, 
not so much by natural infiltration as by the attempted im¬ 
position of the cultures of the dominant race on the back- 
ward race, with resulting persistent resistance of the latter. 
Indeed, the imposition has even the character of the 
substitution of one culture for another. The whole 
process was not to reform, hut to rebuild. “Give up 
your religion,” says the missionary, "and take mine in 
its place”; “give up your mode of life,” says the govern¬ 
ment, ‘‘and take mine or death”; "Give up your savage 
customs and habits or receive no consideration from the 
white man, your superior.” The Indian has been persist¬ 
ent, however, in maintaining pride in his own race and 
type of civilization. The result has been the development 
and expansion of the Euro-American people and their cul¬ 
tures, and the repression and subordination, and nearly 
extinction of the native races and their cultures. It has 
been an unfair warfare of unequal civilization. The race 
with economic organization, with tools and machinery, has 
won. 

It is not possible here to give even an historical resume of 
the contacts of the Indian and the white race during more 
than three hundred years, during which all phases of the two 
civilizations were commingled, though a brief reference 
may be made to the changing attitude of mind of the white 
race towards a problem they were unable or unwilling to 
solve. The early attitude of the best of the colonists was 
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to recognize the rights and privileges of the Indians, to 
exercise a friendly feeling towards 'them, to educate them, 
and to teach them the religion, the government, and the 
economic and social life of the white man. This at first 
without fear or prejudice. But later, wars, incited by un¬ 
controllable members of the white race, the unwise en¬ 
croachment upon the lands of the Indians, the exploitation 
of the Indian caused by the Anglo-Saxon spirit as it moved 
westward by the individual process, the spirit of European 
wars transferred to America changed confidence and good 
will to fear, injustice, prejudice, and hatred. The war 
attitude and the necessity for defense by the white man in 
the protection of his family, giving savage blow for savage 
blow, disclose a tragedy of errors. 

Out of a necessity for peace and protection the Govern¬ 
ment recognized the autonomy of the tribes and their rights 
to the land, and made separate treaties with each tribe or 
federation. This recognition of an autonomous govern¬ 
ment within the nation was a gesture towards justice and a 
temporizing with trouble and possibly an anaesthetic to a 
rebellious public conscience. More than two thousand of 
these treaties were made, adding to endless confusion of 
unsettled claims, agreements, unfulfilled, and other cvil9 
existent to this day. The Indian idea of trade was not 
separated from the idea of gift. The penny-exact ex¬ 
change of value for value known to the white man did not 
exist in Indian psychology of swapping of gifts. However, 
they were not slow in observing that treaties and land pur¬ 
chases were made to keep the peace and protect the fron¬ 
tier, and hence they demanded higher gifts for the land. 
On the other hand the pioneer settlers entered the pur¬ 
chased lands and encroached individually on adjoining 
Indian lands. They entered a period of constant struggle 
for protection of property and family. Mutual misunder¬ 
standing led to mutual distrust and hence to hatred and 
strife. 
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To keep the peace and protect the frontier, the Federal 
Government began to purchase lands on a large scale and 
to remove the tribes farther westward on the public domain. 
Deprived of their fertile Lands and other sources of food 
supply, many tribes on the Far West reservations were 
reduced to poverty and in a general deplorable situation. 
They appealed to the great white father to be fed. Then 
came the gift of rations and the establishment of wardship 
over the Indians of the reservation. The final act of the 
pauperizing process was completed. The reservation system 
gave the Federal Government complete control and also 
complete responsibility for the care of the Indians. This 
was the last act of the great forced migration of the Indian 
westward. The whole epic was characterized by alternate 
comedy and tragedy, and marked by a failure of the dom¬ 
inant race to perpetuate the good traits of the Indian 
and preserve the good qualities of his civilization. 

And now at last with the inheritance of a long list of 
mistakes and failures and short-sighted policies, the Gov¬ 
ernment is aroused to attempt to salvage the good that is 
left by a system of education which will teach the Indian 
how to use the advantages of the white man's civilization. 
To do this by accelerated direct action is the greatest task 
that has yet appeared in the more than three hundred 
years of strife and misunderstandings. It is the greatest 
Indian problem yet presented for solution, though some 
as great may have been evaded. It is the task of sup¬ 
planting the habits, customs, attitudes towards economic 
and social life, by similar habits and attitudes of the indi¬ 
vidual democracy controlled by a centralized government. 
In other words, to make of the Indian an independent indi¬ 
vidual citizen cooperating with the people of a highly 
complex civilization and competing with his fellow citizens 
in the struggle for shelter, food, and clothing, and for 
political and social achievement. 

One of the fundamental difficulties of social assimilation 
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has been, and is to a large extent, the contrast between the 
tribal type of government and the individual democracy. 
The tribe is the social unit of control. Some of the larger 
tribes are divided into closer related gentes, frequently 
called clans. Tribe, as used in this connection, is a closely 
organized politico-social group. As such it is authoritative 
in final social control. Its social life represents a continual 
inbreeding of traditional laws, customs, and religion. The 
individual has a tribal attitude of mind which suppresses 
initiative. It thinks in terms of tribal action. All changes 
in tribal rules, and to integrate social action, and to sup¬ 
press any departure therefrom. In religion, morals, mar¬ 
riage customs, education, economic life, and the holding of 
property, the individual is taught to think with the group 
and looks to the tribe for authority in the regulation of 
conduct. Moreover, he is proud of his tribe, which, as he 
is taught, is composed of the best people; all others are in¬ 
ferior. He is as persistent in the belief of the superiority 
of his people, as the Jews, the Greeks, or the Anglo-Saxons 
are in their respective superiority. Yet there is a difference, 
for the Anglo-Saxon lias freedom of individual effort, anti 
assumes at least the right of individual action. He has choice 
of occupation, religious belief, and political sanction. To 
this, tribal organization and discipline are in distinct con¬ 
trast. While there are differences in the status of individ¬ 
uals within the tribe they are fixed by tradition or tribal 
custom. While contests for supremacy arc admitted, the 
tribal authority draws very closely the limitations of the 
contest. Likewise, the Indian is controlled by superstitious 
fears regarding the departure from custom without the 
sanction of the tribe, and is sensitive in the presence of 
those in power without the 'tribe. This means antago¬ 
nistic or indifferent attitudes of mind, which cause him to 
withdraw into the complacency of his own cultures, ignor¬ 
ing or expressing indifference to other civilizations. On 
the other hand, the members of the dominant race, the 
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•white population at large, have shown little interest in the 
development of the Indian from his own standpoint. 
These attitudes have developed and perpetuated a wide 
breach between the two races, and rendered the Indian 
slow to accept the cultures thrust upon him. 

At present there are all states of tribal organization, 
some still holding to their old customs, some slowly yield¬ 
ing to American institutions, and some broken and scattered 
without tribal control and indeed without pride or hope. 
Always, however, there have been agencies at work to 
ameliorate the condition of the Indians, and to secure just 
and honorable treatment from their white neighbors. The 
effectiveness of these efforts is greatly diminished by the 
overwhelming forces brought about by the economic and 
political expansion of the country, always accumulating 
real or imagined wrongs. These general disturbances and 
misunderstandings were enhanced by the half-breed and 
renegade Indians and the irresponsible white individuals 
who were too anxious to grab lands or rob or mistreat 
Indians. 

Throughout the entire history of the contact of races, 
the Christian missionary has been in the field to convert 
the Indian to his own religious belief. He represents a 
continuous effort to substitute one culture for another. His 
position has enabled him to alleviate wrongs to a certain 
extent and to ameliorate the severe conditions of Indian 
life without discrediting the zeal, the sacrifice, and arduous 
life of the missionaries of North America, backed by the 
several churches. The general result has been lacking in 
permanent change in the general life of the Indian. Too 
much stress was placed on the attempt to change the mode 
of life by changing religious belief. Also failure to recog¬ 
nize that there were qualities of Indian civilization that 
should be preserved as a foundation for adaptation to the 
white man’s civilization. Too often they sought to make 
a good white man instead of a good Indian, and other 
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forces destroyed the structure which they attempted to 
build. Yet many tribes, through the early efforts of mis¬ 
sionaries, showed advancement in subsequent life. There 
has been too much zeal to save souls after a formula and 
too little effort and opportunity to save a civilization. It 
may be well to remark that more recently the missionary 
methods have widened their scope so as to stress the in¬ 
struction in the arts of right living. Also it should be 
stated in all fairness, -the pressure of the white population 
in its movement from the East to the West, on the Indian 
civilization was frequently an opposing force that destroyed 
much of the best missionary effort. The occupation of the 
land, cutting off the food supply from the hunting grounds, 
the sale of intoxicating liquors, the trade in firearms, and 
the constant armed defense in the protection of their homes 
by the white population seemed to belie the doctrines of 
love and fellowship produced by the missionaries. 

The efforts of the religious orders in Latin America were 
successful up to a certain point. They taught the arts of 
life and disciplined the Indians to a regular routine of life, 
but failed in giving them independent initiative in caring 
for themselves. For example, the Jesuits of Paraguay, 
having received a royal grant of a large tract of land, 
gathered the natives into communal villages, taught them 
agriculture and stock raising, and the simple arts of indus¬ 
trial arts. While the authority of government was vested 
in the order, the Indians were permitted to elect some of 
their local governing officers, were given possession of 
homes and tracts of land which they are allowed to call 
their own, but to which they had no legal title. It be¬ 
came a prosperous communistic society in practice with the 
religious order in the background holding absolute author¬ 
ity. The communities were prosperous, the Indians were 
becoming educated in the arts of life and were directed in 
spiritual matters by Christian priests. The communities 
were prosperous, were self-supporting, and amassed wealth. 
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No foreigners were allowed 'to enter the territory and 
everything went well until, in the turn of the political 
wheel, the Jesuits were expelled and contact with rapacious 
foreigners destroyed the whole system. The Indians had 
not been sufficiently developed in independent life to survive 
the competition of other races. Had they continued an¬ 
other century under the protecting care of the religious 
order and the government of Spain, possibly they would 
have developed an independent culture sufficient to enable 
them to withstand the shock of contact with other races. 
Evidently a well-devised plan ended in collapse in the 
crucial test. 

The missions of California, started by the Jesuits and 
surrendered to the Franciscans, were established on a sim¬ 
ilar plan under the ultimate direction of the king and by 
royal grants and decrees of Spain. The missions of Cali¬ 
fornia under the management of the Franciscans were ap¬ 
parently successful for a period of over half a century. The 
Indians of California were of low grade of intelligence, 
vigor, and social order. Yet the Franciscans accomplished 
wonders with the Indians which they gathered into the 
missions. Wealth was developed, the comfort of the neo¬ 
phytes was improved, and training in the arts of life was 
given. Yet the ideal of giving Indians sufficient training 
for an independent life was far in the future. Whether it 
would have ever been reached is a question, for there was 
an element of permanent parentalism in the control of the 
natives. Also, whether the native stock would have ever 
been able to meet the strain of an enforced culture was con¬ 
jectural. After California passed from the control of 
Spain to that of Mexico the latter government abruptly 
secularized the missions and confiscated the property. As 
a result, the natives were scattered and returned to the 
rancherias or sought casual employment when possible, 
Some of the property was subsequently restored to the 
church, but the work of the missions became a thing of 
the past. 
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These two well-known examples are given to indicate 
the position of the United States today in its Indian policy; 
namely, to force by organized effort the habits, customs, 
cultures, and social order of the Euro-American culture 
upon the Indians in order that they may be able to com¬ 
pete, not only with members of their own race, but with the 
machine-made world of modern times. They have reached 
the stage expressed by the collapse of the plans of the 
religious orders of California and Paraguay. It is within 
recent years, after a long period of experiment and desul¬ 
tory action, with alternate attention and neglect, that the 
Federal Government is at last aroused to the purpose of 
thoroughly and wisely, through education in schools and 
out, to make the Indian ultimately independent. 

The present problems involve political and social status, 
family life, health, property and income, legal rights, the 
passage from Federal to State and local control. The or¬ 
ders have gone out to hasten the process of finally dispos¬ 
ing of the Indian problem. Difficulties increase as tile 
educational program becomes more vigorous and thorough. 
Accompanying this must be the education of the people of 
the white race to forget racial distinctions, and show a 
kindly interest in the individual Indians who seek improve¬ 
ment. 

Forty years ago, in the early clays of the Federal schools, 
which were located far from the homes of the Indians, 
agents were sent out to interest the youth in schools and 
to persuade the parents to permit the children to be edu¬ 
cated in the "white man's’’ ways. The schools were in¬ 
complete, but many students received instruction in the 
rudiments of education and in vocational training. A few 
of -these became independent, successful, individuals with 
earning capacity and a will to industry. Many returned to 
the reservation and the old family life to be ridiculed for 
adopting white men’s ways. Thus their opportunity for 
the use of the education was cut off and they returned to the 
tribal life. 
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There is a great contrast in this respect as education 
has increased in popularity, owing to the work of the great 
schools and more particularly the local schools. But espe¬ 
cially is it due to the teachers and educators in the Indian 
service who have been enthusiastic in their work. Now 
adult Indians want the white man’s education and the white 
man’s ways, if they can be shown how to get them and use 
them. As a prominent Indian chief said, “We have brains; 
show us how to use our brains.” Indian children too are 
showing an increasing desire for education and greater 
interest in their work. There is no doubt about their abil¬ 
ity to learn; the great question is how to put their educa¬ 
tion to use. It is not different from the problem that con¬ 
fronts the educators of our public-school system, only in¬ 
finitely more difficult. Many of the better educated Indians 
are employed in the Indian service of the Government, 
others are employed in railway shops, in agriculture, on 
ranches and irrigation plants, in road building, a few in 
teaching and professional work, but the great majority 
are reported as farmers. However, much of the Indian 
land is poor and unfitted for successful cultivation, and op¬ 
portunity is not always inviting in agriculture. To use 
his education the Indian must have a living wage and be 
taught how to spend it. 

The present political status is a recognition by Federal 
law that all Indians born in the United States are citizens. 
The exercise of the privileges and duties of citizenship is 
determined by State laws similar to those applied to other 
citizens. These conditions vary in different States. The 
Supreme Court has decided that citizenship is not incompat¬ 
ible with guardianship or with tribal relations or specific 
legislation for protection of the property or with judicial 
decisions. The act of Congress of June 2, 1924, conferred 
universal citizenship (43 Stat. L. 253). Many Indians 
were granted citizenship prior to this. Thus the Dawes Act, 
passed in 1887 (24 Stat. L. 338), provided that complete 
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citizenship be conferred on all Indians who had received 
allotments of land and decreed that such were subject to 
State and territorial laws; also, that Indians who had taken 
up separate residence apart from the tribe and had adopted 
the habits of civilized life were citizens. The Burke Act 
of May 8, 1906 (34 Stat. L. 182), changed the provision 
of this act so that the Indian did not become a citizen 
at the time the allotment was made, but when the title in 
fee simple was rendered to the land. All Indians of the 
five civilized tribes of Oklahoma were made citizens by 
act of Congress, March 3, 1901 (31 Stat. 1447), and 
under act of March 3, 1921, citizenship was extended to the 
Osage Indians (41 Stat. 1250). While all Indians are 
legal citizens, coinparatively few are fully qualified citi¬ 
zens; probably not over 30,000 have obtained the right to 
vote, and a much smaller number arc exercising intelligent 
interest in Government affairs. 

The economic and property control of the Federal Gov¬ 
ernment holds the key to the situation, and wisely so, as the 
early allotments of lands proved disastrous to the Indians 
because they were soon defrauded of them by traders and 
left pauperized after a short time. Experiments have been 
tried to confer jurisdiction of the State courts over Indian 
property with disastrous results. So far as property rights 
are concerned the Federal jurisdiction through the Indian 
Service of a necessity must continue for a long time, and this 
delays the time when the Indians may be independent 
citizens. 

The whole subject of acting independent citizenship re¬ 
solves itself into the problem of education, a slow, difficult 
problem. The ideal of Indian education, as advanced by 
the early schools of Hampton, Carlisle, and Haskell insti¬ 
tutions, has been a combination of academic and vocational 
preparation. The fundamental idea is economic independ¬ 
ence. While much has been accomplished the problem is 
a difficult one and the progress is slow, The tribal organ- 
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ization and the tribal spirit, though broken down in many 
instances, are still dominant factors in others. Some hold 
to the old'manner of life and thought, governed by the old 
superstitions. Many are poor, others rich. The annual 
per capita income, tribal and individual, of the Osage In¬ 
dians is $19,119; of the Havasupi is $15. The incomes of 
the members of the other tribes range between these two 
sums. Some ride in high-powered automobiles and live in 
luxury, others walk barefoot on the desert sands and live 
in poverty and distress. The difference in environmental 
situations greatly varies the opportunities for success. Thus 
distributed over a wide area with varied degrees of advance¬ 
ment and conditions of environment, the problem of edu¬ 
cational and cultural administration is great. 

While academic education has progressed rapidly in re¬ 
cent years, the problems of the practical use of education 
in fitting the students into the rapidly moving civilization 
of itoday is necessarily slow. The placing of Indians in 
boarding schools, even though training for domestics is 
emphasized, has the defect of isolating them from homes 
and the field of independent operation. The local day 
schools in the long run will prove most profitable. In the 
higher schools like Haskell Institute the educational process 
is more hopeful as there is an opportunity to train for lead¬ 
ership. Yet of the 281 graduates of Haskell during the 
years of 1923 to 1926, inclusive, 32 are attending schools 
of higher education; 103 following vocations as Govern¬ 
ment employees; 49 are following vocations in private life; 
12 unemployed; 4 high-school graduates at work, but not 
following a vocation; 20 girls married; 58 unaccounted for; 
and 3 deceased. The large number working for the Gov¬ 
ernment would seem to indicate a perpetuation of the 
Indian Service as an institution. The efforts of the Indian 
Service in cooperation with the United States Health De¬ 
partment is making strenuous efforts to combat disease and 
establish a health regime. The diseases of trichoma and 
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tuberculosis are serious. But physicians, hospitals, and 
visiting nurses and social field workers arc making progress. 
The transition from open-air life to the cabin requires 
necessary health precautions, which are difficult to teach. 
Here again a long-time educational process is necessary, 
If the oncoming generations are carefully instructed, dis¬ 
eases will be suppressed, but not before they claim many 
victims. 

In the attempts to salvage what remains of the Indian 
population through education and remedial agencies, a flex¬ 
ible system which recognizes his good traits and builds 
upon that which already exists is required. Too much 
stress is laid upon adhering to a standard set by American 
civilization and in accordance with a set formula. World 
races that have survived and developed have usually come 
up through agricultural pursuits, and the majority of the 
Indians are engaged in these pursuits. It would indicate 
that training in this occupation is essential. Yet much of 
their land is not suitable for cultivation and is inferior for 
stock raising. 

In the arts and industries, pottery, basketry, and weaving 
of blankets and indeed all of the native industries should 
be perpetuated for certain classes. Language and domestic 
science, family improvement, and religious life should all be 
emphasized in the preparation for independent life. How 
to obtain an income, a trouble to many white people, is a 
grievous one to the Indian. On the other hand the white 
population needs to refrain from race prejudice, and to 
exercise patience, good will, and a spirit of helpfulness if 
the Indian is to Lake on modern civilization and become 
an independent self-sustaining citizen in their midst. 

It is important that the Indian Service continue to im¬ 
prove its methods and accelerate its work, or the remnants 
of the native race will be left behind in a state of depend¬ 
ency. On the other hand, it must be wise in policy in admin¬ 
istration, or the Indian bureaucracy will become a perma 
nent branch of the Federal Government. 



SOCIOLOGY APPLIED TO CURRICULUM 
MAKING 
David Snedden 

Many educators arc still very reluctant to face 011 c of 
the conditions which will presently prove indispensable to 
scientific and efficient education of any description—-the 
condition, namely, of studying values of objectives, and 
values of methods of realizing them, as absolutely sep¬ 
arate things. 

We educators have so long been accustomed to take 
values of school objectives—or subjects or courses—on 
faith, or as given by tradition and custom, that even in 
these days of criticism most of us remain complacently 
oblivious to the pressing needs for searching analysis of 
the probable values of the objectives we pursue—objec¬ 
tives too often stated in “woolly,” or aspirational terms 
only. 

On the other hand, all teachers have been concerned for 
so many centuries with methods of teaching, guiding, and 
controlling that, naturally enough, they probably still wish 
to devote their thinking and experimenting almost wholly 
to problems of how shall particular educations be achieved 
—and not at all to the values of the what which shall 
be sought to be achieved. 

In the March issue of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, Mr. George A. Retan discusses this problem. 
But it seems to the present writer that he, too, fails to 
make any adequate distinction between the values essential 
to educational purposes (that is, valid objectives) and 
values essential in best methods of realizing such purposes. 

He notes, for example: “The texts on educational 
sociology (now available), deal rather with the school as 
a social institution than with the child as a social individual 
and the classroom as a social group.” 

20 
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That term “social” is indeed a slippery word for nearly 
all philosophical thinkers—-since it implies so much of “any 
thing you want,” and concretely means so little when not 
used with explicit modifiers. 

Of course the child is a social individual—no one has 
ever claimed otherwise for a thousand centuries at least. 
But like most of their elders, nearly all children are in¬ 
sufficiently socialized to some cooperative relationships, 
and probably excessively socialized to some others—which 
is true, whether they have ever been in schools or not, 
whether they belong to savage or civilized, rural or urban, 
neighborhoods. 

And of course the class (in the classroom) i9 a social 
group—too social; that is, too gang-like, too sociable, too 
convivial, sometimes, apparently for the realization of the 
purposes for which parents, guilds, or states provide the 
schools. 

The reason why, as Mr. Retail finds, little space is 
given in texts on educational sociology to the child as a 
social individual and to the classroom as a social group 
is because these matters have been written about so end¬ 
lessly in texts on school and classroom management and 
in numberless treatises on philosophies of educational 
methods that these discussions of our common knowledge 
and changing faiths have become hopelessly trite, or else 
they leave some of us baffled because they rest on such 
seemingly tenuous and uncertain foundations of formulated 
purpose. 

Of course the school is a social institution—a very 
highly organized, energy-consuming, and expensive institu¬ 
tion. But what services should it render—first of all to 
its pupils, and next to the scores of societies in and through 
which these now function "growthfully” and in which in 
a few years they will be expected to function ‘'productively” 
—that is, towards collective provision of food, security, 
knowledge, aesthetic culture, progeny? Why do not edu- 
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cational philosophies give some really concrete attention to 
these problems as posts of embarkation for their endless 
analyses of child nature, childrens' interests, childrens’ 
wants (often miscalled “needs"), child-centered schools, 
school socializations, and the like? All these 'things, 
eventually to be fields for psychological study, are indis¬ 
pensable matters for study of best methods of achieving 
valuable ends for which schools are provided. But what 
are these valuable ends? Why, even in proposing train¬ 
ing schemes for teachers, are they so seldom referred to 
in any but vaguely aliusory terms? 

The pitfalls to clear discriminating thinking surrounding 
our uses of the excessively vague and seldom defined term 
“social" are illustrated in nearly every one of Mr, Retan’s 
quotations. “Here (in the school environment), if any¬ 
where, we can ensure his (the pupil's) learning loyalty, 
discipline, service, personal address, and democratic co¬ 
operation, all by willing practice in the fellowship of his 
contemporaries." 

Now the critical sociologist (and psychologist, too, let 
us hope) can read between the lines of this quotation from 
Dr. Cooley, and get some real meanings from it—though 
because of its ambiguous terminology he may have to read 
more meanings into it than he can read out of it. But 
will the rank and file of our educators so read? For, of 
course, we must assume that Dr. Cooley knows perfectly 
well that a hundred species of loyalties are learned, and 
deeply learned, in other cooperative and communal situa¬ 
tions 'than in schools—and were deeply learned long before 
schools were thought of. Thugs and gangsters, slaves and 
harem victims, illiterate religious devotees and fanatical 
rebels all have their intense loyalties and disciplines and the 
other forms of social integration and cooperation named, 
as well. 

Now what Dr. Cooley means, of course, is that of 
twenty-six kinds of loyalties needed in civilized life, kinds 
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a, b, gi h, and m are probably well learned in street, house, 
workshop, or church life, whereas if schools do not idealize 
and train in species c, n, and r, the individuals concerned 
and th$ir societies will suffer. 

Dr. Cooley certainly knows that gangs teach one species 
of loyalty excessively, and that organizations reflecting adult, 
large-group loyalties, such as scouting, may need to be pur¬ 
posefully formed in order to teach other and more helpful 
kinds. 

"The child comes to school with social attitudes.” Yes, 
a whole quiver full, learned in the household, on the street, 
and elsewhere in his neighborhood. Most of these are 
wholesome, a few unwholesome. Some are deeply fixed, 
some are superficial and easily capable of being supplanted. 
Most of them, of course, arc childish, and will change to 
forms more appropriate to maturity as he grows older. 

Common sense and the experience of the ages emphasize 
the importance of adding to these childish attitudes new 
and bigger ones appropriate to the life’s responsibilities 
being prepared for. But the evoking (partly through 
processes of instilling) of these new, rich, more functional 
attitudes determines for efficient education a series of con¬ 
crete objectives hardly less tangible than those sought when 
we set out to train in the multiplication tabic, the speaking 
of French, or the uses of the needle, or when we set out 
to Instruct in the causes of the American Revolution or to 
idealize appreciations of political democracy. 

When, having proved as far as practicable the worth- 
whileness of what we are seeking to do—its worth-whileness 
to the learner now or ten years from now, to his associates 
now or to them half a generation hence—wc face prob¬ 
lems of best methods of achieving our desired results. 
We must, of course, take account of whether the learner is 
too young, whether sick or well, whether already stocked 
with apperceptive attainments and helpful or antagonistic 
preoccupations and prepossessions. But all these are con- 
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ditions of method primarily, and only slightly touch prob¬ 
lems of true social values-—whether of masteries of the 
handwriting arts or sympathetic attitudes towards strange 
Mexicans within our gates. 

Some of the foregoing may be problems more physio¬ 
logical than psychological or sociological. Some may be 
primarily psychological. But there are others essentially 
sociological or, at any rate, of the field of sociological 
psychology or social psychology. 

For it is certainly true that in some cases effective learn¬ 
ing towards the ends which scientific prevision has in view 
may be most efficiently and economically accomplished by 
intense class-group cooperations, just as others, whether 
in violin playing or algebra study or potato growing, are 
to be best accomplished by private individual effort. 

One may sometimes best be “socialized;" that is, learn 
communion with God by night-watching over sheep on 
the hills of Palestine; whilst some kinds of human social¬ 
ization may best be achieved by working in the poor dis¬ 
tricts a few days with the distressed. 

The need for critical analysis and some degree of quan¬ 
titative evaluation, of philosophical terms centering about 
the word “social” (and we must recall that large propor¬ 
tions of so-called sociological writings are still essentially 
philosophical in method and findings) is suggested by such 
queries as the following, all relating to collocations used in 
Mr. Retan’s article, 

1. “The learning process has social aspects." Are not 
all the arts, customs, beliefs, and nearly all the knowledges 
and attitudes which any us acquire essentially parts of 
the social inheritance, and never to be acquired except 
as learned from others? And has not that always been 
so, and always recognized in family, church, apprentice¬ 
ship, and other educations? 

2. "The socializing value of the right kind of a school." 
Yes, but no less the socializing value of the right kind of a 
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mother, home, neighborhood, church, workshop, vacation 
place, pleasure resort, library—and of the right kinds of 
books, moving pictures, political campaigns, and clothes. 

3. “Experience must he social.” Why must it? Are 
there no sermons in stones or books in running brooks? Do 
not frontiersmen and, no less, frontier children, alone with 
forests, game, mountains, storms, the green of spring days, 
have rich experiences? Of course, most experience is 
social—perhaps too much so on city streets, in coterie 
groups, in factories, in hotels, in urban schools, And of 
course external controls as well as ideals derived from 
apparently subjective controls can modify customary, or 
even create new, associational situations—including court¬ 
ing, reading of books, and military regimentation—in 
which we acquire or deepen specific kinds of social 
experience. 

4. "Educational sociology will place social intelligence 
first among the aims of education.” Which kinds? 
Which kinds at what ages? All savages have many kinds 
of social intelligence. Bismarcks and Gladstones have 
more, but they often fall short of the amounts or kinds 
which would help them in their responsibilities. Every 
American sixteen-ycar-old girl is one hundred per cent ade¬ 
quate in social intelligence for some kinds of functioning—• 
as she is in English speech—and as ignorant as a Hottentot 
in certain other kinds. Which profitable kinds can her high 
school help her to? And by any methods now known to 
pedagogy? 

5. “Man is a social animal. But the heart of the 
sociality of man is in education.” Good enough I But 
it 19 mother-education, neighborhood-boy-educatlon, fcllow- 
workmnn education, courtship-education, hero-cdueation 
that chicfiy socialize us to the primary-group social rela¬ 
tions of everyday life. No school can teach more than a 
few out of the hundreds of moralities, decencies, and socia¬ 
bilities needed by us all, any more than it can teach more 
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than a fraction of the health-conservation ideals, insights, 
and habits needed—yet these few, properly determined 
and provided for, become of very great importance. 

6. "We may provisionally accept social democracy a3 a 
legitimate goal in education." 

Will any two educators agree as to what much social de¬ 
mocracy or little social democracy looks like in: American 
family life; American department-store management; 
American village politics; American church organization; 
American trade unionism; American military controls in 
time of war; American urban traffic controls; American 
laissez faire in moving pictures or sex fiction; American 
university faculty governments? 

Educators are in danger of making themselves ridiculous 
if they freely use such high-sounding aspirational terms as 
"social democracy" in program making or supervision if 
they can give concrete expression to kinds and degrees of 
it only about as much as six-year-old children could interpret 
"scientific management." 



A STUDY OF PERSONAL AND SOCIAL TRAITS 
IN RELATION TO HIGH-SCHOOL TEACHING 
Floyd Jordan 

INTRODUCTION 

The qualifications of an individual engaged in the active 
ties of teaching may be classified broadly under three cate¬ 
gories. They are knowledge of subject matter, facility in 
the technique of presenting subject matter, and condition¬ 
ing personal and social traits. These may be resolved 
into three curriculum problems; namely, What should a 
teacher know? What should a teacher do? and, What 
should a teacher be? 

In the development of teacher training, emphasis has 
been given these elements in the order named. The early 
secondary and higher schools in which teachers first received 
training were prepared to give instruction in content ma¬ 
terials alone. The training of teachers was only a partial 
function of these schools since the training offered in the 
liberal arts was designed to be shared by all students 
regardless of their possible future activity—the ministry, 
law, medicine, as well as teaching. Specialized training for 
teachers was impossible because exact knowledge of the 
nature of the learning process and of the technique of 
teaching did not exist. Consequently the products of these 
early schools who engaged in teaching received little in the 
form of training for teaching aside from their knowledge 
of subject matter. 

With the rise of the normal school we have the begin¬ 
ning of emphasis on tho technique aspect of teacher train¬ 
ing. This form of Institution, in fact, developed as a reac¬ 
tion against the unspccializcd 'training received by prospec¬ 
tive teachers in higher schools which offered training in 
the liberal arts alone. In common with most innovations 
the first normal schools carried on the development of 
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training in technique to an extreme as marked as that 
which had previously existed in the nonprofessional schools 
in their emphasis on subject matter. In later developments 
in the normal-school curriculum a more natural balance 
between these two has been brought about, with the result 
that the modern institution of this type presents a curricu¬ 
lum in which subject matter and method are more or less 
integrated. 

The research that has accompanied these developments 
has been concerned largely with two of the three curriculum 
problems mentioned; namely, What should a teacher know? 
and What should a teacher do? The investigations of the 
last few years in the fields of school curriculum, child study, 
and the learning process have enabled institutions engaged 
in teacher training to prepare individuals for more effec¬ 
tive performance of the activities of teaching. The third 
problem: What should a teacher be? has but recently been 
recognized as worthy of investigation. The most general 
sort of analysis shows that few types of professional activ¬ 
ities call for human contacts as close and personal as those 
that arise in teaching. It is with the nature of the personal 
and social traits that enter into the successful performance 
of teaching, and the relative importance of these traits, 
that we are concerned. 

The list of traits used in this investigation was derived 
by Dr. W. W. D. Sones and students of the University of 
Pittsburgh. They collected by means of interview, ques¬ 
tionnaire, and from available literature in the field all 
of the different personality trait9 that were mentioned as 
being desirable in teachers. They found many duplica¬ 
tions of ideas which led to the abridgement of the original 
list, which was done by a consensus of judges whom they 
considered competent. The final list included forty-six 
traits which they claimed were representative of the per¬ 
sonal and social traits involved in successful teaching. 

This list was accepted as being complete and representa- 
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tive of personal and social traits that enter into good teach¬ 
ing. The problem attacked was the evaluation; that is, the 
determination of the relative importance of each of the 

traits. . , I 

The initial analysis of the problem: What is the rela¬ 
tive importance of each trait? suggested the question: Of 
importance to whom? It is clear that personality enters 
into the activities of teaching largely because of the human 
relationships that are involved. Therefore it follows that 
the question of relative importance must be considered in 
connection with each of the different classes of individuals 
with whom the teacher has personal contact. These indi¬ 
viduals include pupils, teacher associates, supervisors, anti 
patrons. It was attempted to determine the relative impor¬ 
tance of the traits from the standpoint of each of these 
classes of individuals. 

In collecting the data the questionnaire method was used. 
The questionnaire defined the traits, first by giving their 
opposites, and second, by giving three situations in which 
the'traits arc exemplified. These situations were collected 
from students who were asked to give real experience 
illustrating each trait. 

The mechanical form of the answer sheet provided three 
columns in which the traits were to he written by those 
contributing judgments and the directions given were as 
follows: "Will you aid in this study by writing the fifteen 
traits which you consider of most im parlance in Column Ii 
the sixteen which you consider next in imparlance in Column 
II, and the fifteen which you consider of least im parlance 
in Column III?" At the bottom of each answer sheet the 
following statement was given for the purpose of deter¬ 
mining the point of view from which the questioncc made 
his evaluation: “I have made this evaluation from the 
standpoint of a pupil, teacher, supervisor, or school patron 
(underscore which.") 
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In general two districts were used in collecting the data. 
Approximately half of the data was obtained from the dis- 
trict of Evansville, Indiana, and half from the district of 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. By selecting two entirely unre¬ 
lated districts and checking the results of the one against 
the other a regional comparison was possible. 

The replies to the questionnaires as they were returned 
were sampled in three ways. Those received from each 
class of individuals; namely, pupils, teachers, supervisors, 
and patrons, were kept in separate parts. Each of these 
pants in turn was sampled in groups of twenty for each 
regional source of the data. This sampling procedure was 
employed for the purpose of checking the material consist¬ 
ing of replies as received from each of the sources, also for 
the purpose of comparing the data as received from the 
two regional sources. A master answer sheet was prepared 
for each partitive distribution of the replies described 
above. This tabulation summary may be illustrated by a 
description of the procedure employed in analyzing the 
returns of the questionnaires by the pupils. First, the re¬ 
turns from Indiana and 'the Pittsburgh district were sep¬ 
arated. Each of these in tutn was broken up into parts of 
twenty replies. Finally a summary tabulation of the judg¬ 
ments included in each of these parts was made. 

The partitive sampling of the replies for each class of 
individuals replying to the questionnaire was then combined 
and eight summary tabulations prepared. These included 
a summary of all the replies of the pupils from Indiana 
and one from the replies of the pupils from the Pittsburgh 
district. Similarly there were two summary tabulations for 
the replies of supervisors, two for the replies of teachers, 
and two for the replies of patrons. 

In order to determine the relative importance of the indi¬ 
vidual traits from the data made available in the tabulation 
of judgments, each column (< of most importance,” “next in 
importance,” and “of least importance” was arbitrarily 
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assigned a value so that the final ranking position of each 
trait would be the result of the aggregate of all the judg¬ 
ments. Since the questionnaire asked that those traits of 
most importance be placed in Column I, it was decided to 
give it a value of three. Column II which was of more 
importance than Column III and of less importance than 
Column I, was given a value of two. Column III, which is 
least in importance was given a value of one. The fol¬ 
lowing formula was derived for determining the index num¬ 
ber by which the traits were ranked for each class of data: 

Index Numbcr=3(In) 2(IIn) t(IIIn) 

_ 

In the formula the Roman numerals I, II, and III stand 
for the columns "of most importance," “next in impor¬ 
tance," and "of least importance"; n stands for the number 
of mentions; and, N stands for the number of replies. It 
will be observed that the formula not only provides for 
the weighting in value of the mentions in the three classes, 
but also resolves the data from the several sources regard¬ 
less of relative amount to a common base. 

The application of the formula is shown below for two 
traits for which the number of mentions received in each 
column is given: 


Column I Column It Column III 
of most next in of least Index 
Trait importance importance importance rank 

Cheerful . 86 52 12 2.51 

Neat . 90 43 17 2.50 


Multiplying the number of votes in each column by the 
value assigned we get for cheerful 258 in Column I, 104 
in Column II, and 12 in Column III. Adding these we 
have 374. Dividing this by N or the number of replies we 
have 2.51, Applying the same formula to we have 
an index rank of 2.50 plus. 
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THE EVALUATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE PUPIL 

In collecting the data from the pupils, questionnaires 
were distributed and filled out during a class period in Eng¬ 
lish. Ninety-five were given out to the seniors of the high 
school in Evansville, Indiana. Only five were incompletely 
filled out, These of course had to be discarded. This 
group was tabulated to find the results of this region. 
Seventy-five questionnaires were given to principals in the 
Pittsburgh district. These principals requested their 
English teachers to have them filled out during a class 
period. Sixty-four of these were returned and four had to 
be discarded because they were incompletely filled out. 
These were tabulated to show the results of the Pittsburgh 
district, 

In comparing the results of the two districts it was found 
that there was an agreement on eleven traits in the fifteen 
of most importance, There was also an agreement upon 
eleven of the traits of secondary importance. In the traits 
of least importance there was an agreement upon fourteen 
traits out of a possible fifteen or 93 per cent. 

Table I shows the result of combining the results of 
the two regions, and the fifteen with the highest index rank 
have been lifted as being of most importance from the com¬ 
bined judgment of the pupils. It shows the total number of 
votes given each trait in each column of the questionnaire, 
and the index rank. This table also shows the traits which 
were considered secondary in importance and those of least 
importance. 
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T.ABLE I 

Consensus of Judgment of ISO High-School Seniors on Importance of 
Certain Personal and Social Traits 


No, placing No. placing No. placing 
trait among trait among trait among 
15 of most 16 next in J 5 of least Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Fifteen of mast importance 


Fair , ...... 

117 

23 

10 

2.71 

Intelligent .... 

101 

38 

11 

2.53 

Interesting . 

101 

38 

11 

2.53 

B road-minded. 

89 

49 

12 

2,52 

Cheerful . 

86 

52 

12 

2.51 

Neat ..... 

90 

43 

17 

2.5 

Encouraging .. 

83 

50 

17 

2,40 

Friendly ... 

81 

48 

21 

2.4 

Patient .. 

79 

47 

24 

2.37 

Cooperative . 

58 

70 

22 

2.24 

Democratic. 

63 

55 

32 

2.20 

Forceful . 

64 

49 

39 

2,18 

Enthusiastic .. 

56 

65 

29 

2.18 

Alert 

52 

7J 

27 

2.17 

Pleasing in speech.. 

53 

68 

29 

2.16 

Sixteen second in 

importance 



Prompt . 

53 

68 

29 

2.16 

Well-mannered . 

57 

56 

73 

2.13 

Open to suggestion. 

45 

54 

51 

L97 

Progressive. 

54 

55 

41 

2.09 

Tactful . 

54 

53 

43 

2.07 

Pleasing in appearance. 

50 

60 

40 

2.07 

Possessed of sense of humor. , 

58 

43 

49 

2.06 

High ideals of conduct.. 

57 

38 

55 

2.01 

Industrious. 

38 

70 

42 

1.97 

Healthy . .. 

50 

43 

57 

1.95 

Dependable ... ., 

38 

66 

46 

1.94 

Appreciative . 

30 

65 

55 

1.9 

Mentally active..,. 

37 

68 

45 

1.88 

Trustful . 

36 

60 

54 

1.38 

Sympathetic . 

33 

65 

52 

1.88 

Scholarly . 

42 

46 

62 

1.87 
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Table 1—Continued 



No, placing No, placing 

No. placing 



trait among 

trait among 

trait among 



15 of most 

16 next in 

15 of least 

Index 


importance 

importance 

importance 

ranking 


Fifteen of least importance 



Ready of speech... • 

. 38 

71 

41 

1.80 

Loves learners. 


50 

67 

1.77 

Loyal .. 

. 34 

47 

69 

1.77 

Modest . 

. 32 

51 

67 

1.77 

Ambitious .. *.. 


47 

70 

1.75 

Poised . 

. 26 

51 

73 

1.69 

Of broad interests.. 

. 13 

71 

66 

1.65 

Confident of self,, „ * 

. 23 

52 

75 

1.65 

Efficient in management. 25 

48 

77 

1.65 

Willing to lead .... 

. 16 

51 

83 

1.55 

Dignified. 

. 21 

41 

88 

1.54 

In touch with life,., 

. 22 

35 

93 

1.53 

Thoughts centered outside of 




self .. 


30 

104 

1.41 

Reverent 


47 

97 

1.39 

Proud of profession. 

. 12 

19 

119 

1.27 


THE EVALUATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
TEACHER 

The data collected from the teachers are, as in the 
case of the pupils, regional. Principals in the district of 
Evansville took questionnaires and asked their teachers to 
fill them out. These were collected by the principals and 
sent to the writer. Seventy-five were given out in thia 
manner and sixty were returned, all of which were usable. 
Two methods were used in distributing the questionnaires 
in the Pittsburgh district. In about half the cases principals 
were given questionnaires and the same technique was used 
as in the Evansville district. The remainder were secured 
from personal interview with the teacher. Sixty were ob¬ 
tained from this region. 
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Teachers agreed upon thirteen traits as belonging among 
the fifteen of most importance, which is slightly less than 
eighty-seven per cent agreement. They also agreed upon 
thirteen traits as being of secondary importance. The 
agreement is the same as that of the pupils on traits of 
least importance, or fourteen, but it is needless to say that 
the traits are not the same in the two cases. The agree¬ 
ment here is a little over 93 per cent. 

In combining the results of the two regions Table II 
shows the consensus of judgment of the one hundred twenty 
teachers who filled out questionnaires. 

Table II 

Consensus of Judgments of 120 Teachers on Importance of Certain 
Personal and Social Traits 

No, placing No. placing No. placing 
trait among trait among trait among 
15 of most 16 next in 15 of least Index 



importance 

importance 

importance 

Tanking 


Fifteen of most importance 



Intelligent . 

. 84 

25 

n 

2.61 

Tactful. 

. 83 

36 

it 

2.52 

Healthy .. 

. 60 

34 

17 

2.43 

Broad-minded . 

. 64 

40 

16 

2.40 

Cooperative . 

. 62 

41 

17 

2.38 

Fair... 

. 21 

35 

14 

2.33 

Enthusiastic . 

. 64 

36 

20 

2,37 

Forceful . 

. 61 

39 

20 

2.34 

Progressive., 

. 58 

42 

20 

2.32 

Dependable. 

. 52 

51 

17 

2.30 

Patient ..... 

. 53 

42 

18 

2.29 

Prompt .. 

. 51 

49 

20 

2.26 

Mentally active *. ■, * 

. 50 

49 

21 

2.24 

High ideals of conduct 

. 49 

46 

25 

2.20 

Alert . 

. 47 

48 

25 

2.19 
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Table II— Continued 


No, placing No, placing 

No. placing 


trait among 

trait among 

trait among 


15 of most 

16 next in 

15 of least 

Index 

importance 

importance 

importance 

ranking 

Sixteen second in 

i importance 



Interesting *♦«...♦ *. 

48 

44 

28 

2,17 

Encouraging .... ♦. 

38 

61 

21 

2.14 

Efficient in management. 

45 

46 

29 

2.13 

Scholarly. 

55 

23 

42 

2.10 

Sympathetic ..... 

45 

41 

34 

2.09 

Open to suggestion. 

43 

43 

34 

2.07 

Neat .. 

33 

59 

28 

2.04 

Industrious...... 

34 

64 

22 

2.02 

Cheerful . 

34 

52 

34 

2.00 

Possessed of sense of humor. f 

36 

48 

36 

2.00 

Poised i, 

37 

35 

48 

1.91 

Ambitious .. 

30 

47 

43 

1,91 

Loyal.♦... 

31 

46 

43 

1.90 

Well-mannered . 

30 

44 

46 

1.87 

Pleasing in appearance. ,. ., . 

32 

42 

46 

1.86 

Pleasing ift speech. 

21 

58 

41 

1.83 

Fifteen t 

3 / least importance 



In touch with life,. 

36 

25 

59 

1.80 

Dignified ..*. 

26 

43 

51 

1.79 

Proud of profession, 

29 

33 

58 

1.76 

Democratic. 

16 

47 

57 

1.74 

Friendly . 

21 

49 

50 

1.73 

Confident of self.. 

15 

54 

51 

1.70 

Ready of speech. 

21 

41 

58 

1.69 

Of broad interests...,. 

18 

39 

63 

1.62 

Appreciative . 

8 

45 

67 

1.50 

Loves learners... 

15 

31 

74 

1.49 

Trustful . ... 

12 

35 

73 

1.49 

Willing to lead. 

6 

40 

74 

1.43 

Reverent. 

9 

30 

81 

1.40 

Modest ... 

8 

25 

87 

1.34 

Thoughts centered outside of 





self...,.. , 

8 

23 

89 

1.32 

THE EVALUATION PKOM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 


SUPERVISOR 

In collecting data from supervisors three county superin¬ 
tendents in the Evansville district were given questionnaires 
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which were filled out by high-school principals and city su¬ 
perintendents in their counties. The superintendent of the 
city of Evansville secured evaluations from administrators 
in his system. Forty judgments were secured in this man¬ 
ner. In the Pittsburgh district some twenty were secured 
by interviews either by the writer or some one representing 
him. The remaining forty were secured by a form letter 
sent out with a questionnaire. These were sent to super¬ 
visors in Allegheny and Westmoreland counties in the main. 

When the data from one region was tubulated and 
checked against the other it was found that fourteen of the 
fifteen of most importance were common to both. There 
was an agreement upon thirteen traits of secondary impor¬ 
tance and the same number were agreed as being of least 
importance. 

Table III shows the final order in which the forty-six 
traits were arranged by one hundred supervisors. 

Taolu III 

Consensus oj Judgment of 100 Supervisors on Importance of Personal 
and Social Traits 

No. placing No. placing No, placing 
trait among trait among tra/t among 
15 of most 16 next in 15 of least Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Fifteen of most importance 


Tactful . 

.. 67 

28 

5 

2.62 

Intelligent ..... 

. . 60 

27 

13 

2.47 

Fair . 

.. 58 

26 

16 

2.42 

Cooperative . 

.. 54 

33 

13 

2.41 

Healthy.. . 

. . 60 

20 

20 

2.40 

Enthusiastic . 

.. 54 

32 

14 

2.40 

Dependable . 

.. 48 

40 

12 

2.36 

Industrious. 

. . 51 

33 

16 

2.35 

Prompt . 

. . 48 

36 

16 

2.32 

Progressive .. 

.. 49 

31 

20 

2.29 

High ideals of conduct.... 

. . 44 

41 

15 

2.29 

Forceful ... 

.. 48 

32 

20 

2.26 

Sympathetic 

,. 44 

38 

18 

2.26 

Patient . 

.. 40 

41 

19 

2.23 

Broad-minded . 

♦ . 43 

36 

21 

2.22 
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Table III—Continued 

No* placing No* placing No. placing 
trait among trait among trait among 
IS of most 16 next in 15 oflcast Index 


importance importance 

Sixteen second in importance 

importance 

ranking 

Efficient in management. 

38 

42 

20 

2.16 

Alert . 

36 

43 

21 

2.15 

Interesting .. 

38 

37 

25 

2.11 

Encouraging ... 

31 

49 

20 

2.11 

Open to suggestion* *,*.*.*.. 

34 

40 

26 

2.08 

Mentally active... 

32 

44 

24 

2.08 

Heat . 

29 

50 

21 

2.08 

Cheerful.*.«.*«*,*,. 

31 

45 

24 

2.07 

Pleasing in appearance..,.,* 

39 

28 

33 

2.06 

Scholarly... 

35 

26 

39 

1.96 

Pleasing in speech* 

26 

43 

31 

1.95 

Loyal .... 

33 

39 

28 

1.95 

Possessed of sense of humor,. 

32 

29 

39 

1.93 

Confident of self.*. 

29 

34 

37 

1.92 

In touch with life... 

25 

32 

43 

1.82 

Poised .....». 

Fifteen < 

23 35 

&/ least importance 

42 

1.81 

Friendly . 

Ambitious .,. * .. 

18 

44 

38 

1.80 

19 

33 

48 

1.71 

Proud of profession.... 

22 

26 

52 

1.70 

Well-mannered .. 

23 

45 

32 

1.68 

Appreciative ...,,, 

14 

37 

49 

1.65 

Democratic... 

17 

28 

55 

1.63 

Reverent. 

15 

30 

55 

1.60 

Dignified... 

14 

32 

54 

1.60 

Trustful . 

12 

31 

57 

1.55 

Loves learners. 

13 

23 

64 

1,49 

Ready of speech. 

9 

30 

61 

1.48 

Of broad interests...... 

Thoughts centered outside of 

10 

25 

65 

1.45 

self. 

10 

24 

66 

1.44 

Willing to lead. 

5 

33 

62 

1.38 

Modest ... 

6 

25 

69 

1.37 
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THE EVALUATION FROM THE POINT OF VIEW OF THE 
SCHOOL PATRON 

The technique followed in securing the data from school 
patrons was somewhat different from that used in the case 
of pupils, teachers, and supervisors. Questionnaires were 
given teachers and they were requested to hand one to each 
pupil whose parents were interestd in school affairs. Sixty 
were collected from Evansville in this manner. The same 
procedure was used in the Pittsburgh district except that a 
few personal interviews were made. Sixty were also col¬ 
lected from this district. 

In comparing the’two regions it was found that parents 
agreed upon only twelve out of a possible fifteen traits of 
most importance. Nine traits were agreed upon in the 
division of secondary traits and eleven were agreed upon 
as being of least importance. 

The combined judgment of the one hundred twenty 
teachers is shown in Table IV". 


Table IV 

The Comparison oj Regional and Partitive Sampling of Data Collected 
From 120 School Patrons 


Sixty from Indiana Sixty from Pennsylvania 

Fifteen of most importance 


Intelligent. 2,66 

Fair. 2.51 

Broad-minded. 2.48 

Tactful . 2.36 

Patient. 2.33 

Prompt . 2,33 

Neat. 2.30 

Encouraging 2.28 

Open to suggestion. 2.28 

Dependable ... 2.21 

Industrious ... 2.18 

High ideals of conduct. 2.16 

Alert . 2.16 

Well-mannered . 2.15 


Patient. 2.63 

Intelligent .,. 2,52 

Prompt . 2.40 

Encouraging. 2.37 

Fair . 2.35 

High ideals of conduct.... 2.33 

Broad-minded. 231 

Alert .. 2,30 

Tactful . 2.28 

Neat. 2,28 

Healthy...*. 2.23 

Sympathetic . 2.22 

Progressive . 2.20 

Cooperative. 2.17 
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Table IV—Continued 
Sixteen second in importance 


Interesting .....* * * • 2.15 

Mentally active ..2,15 

Enthusiastic...2.11 

Forceful . ..2.11 

Progressive. 2,11 

Cheerful . 2.08 

Cooperative. 2>05 

Possessed of sense of humor 2.05 

Friendly.2.03 

Sympathetic ... ■ 2.DD 

Pleasing in appearance. 1.96 

Democratic.. 1.95 

Pleasing in speech... 1.91 

Confident of self. 1.88 

Reverent . 1.83 

Scholarly . ...... 1.81 


Forceful ..2.17 

Interesting .2.13 

Friendly .. 2,11 

Loves learners ..2.10 

Well-mannered . 2.08 

Enthusiastic .2.08 

Trustful ...* 2.07 

Dependable.2>07 

Ambitious . 2.01 

Cheerful 2.01 

Mentally active. 2.00 

Open to suggestions. 1.92 

Confident of self. 1,92 

Pleasing in speech. 1.92 

Loyal. 1.90 

Reverent. 1.8S 


Fifteen of least importance 


Sixty from Indiana 


Ready of speech. 1,81 

Dignified.<. 1*80 

Appreciative . L73 

Loves learners. ,1.71 

Poised .,, .. *.... * 1-71 

Efficient in management.,,. 1,70 

Loyal . 1.70 

Ambitious . 1.68 

Modest ... 1,65 

Thoughts centered outside 

of self. 1.58 

In touch with life,,,. 1.53 

Trustful . 1.52 

Proud of profession. 1.50 

Of broad interests.. ♦. 1,46 

Willing to lead. 1,26 


Sixty from Pennsylvania 


Efficient in management.... 1.87 

Pleasing in appearance,.... L87 

Scholarly. 1.83 

Democratic .. 1.80 

Dignified ...... * 1.80 

Modest .......... 1.78 

Appreciative. 1.73 

Possessed of sense of humor 1.72 

Proud of profession. 1.62 

In touch with life.. 1.50 

Ready of speech.1.48 
Willing to lead,. l>46 

Poised .. 1.42 

Thoughts centered outside 

of self. 1.38 

Of broad interests. 1,26 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 
Table V shows all the/judgments given each trait in each 
column of the questionnaire by pupils* teachers, supervisors, 
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and school patrons. They have been arranged according 
to index rank which ranges from 2.57 to 1.41 or a total 
range of 1.16. The first fifteen that appear in this list are 
the fifteen which arc of most importance from the point of 
view of the combined judgments of all four groups evalu¬ 
ating the traits. It will be seen that -these arc relatively 
close in importance since the range in index number is only 
four tenths. The tabic also shows that each trait received 
over two hundred mentions in the column of most impor¬ 
tance. Progressive received two hundred two mentions 
which is approximately forty-one per cent of the four hun¬ 
dred ninety judgments, while the highest, intelligent, re¬ 
ceived three hundred and thirty mentions or a little over 
eighty-seven per cent of the total number, 

Table V 

Total Number of Judgments Given Each Trait by Pupils , Teachers, 
Supervisors, and School Pcitrons j Arranged According 
to Index Ran ft 



No. placing No. placing 

No. placing 



trait among 

trait among 

trait among 



15 of most 

16 next in 

15 of least 

Index 


importance 

importance 

importance 

ranking 


Fifteen of most importance 



Intelligent .. 

.330 

111 

49 

2.57 

Fair . 

. 315 

118 

57 

2.53 

Broad-minded. 


163 

66 

2.40 

Tactful. 

. 259 

156 

85 

2.40 

Patient . 

. 245 

169 

76 

2.34 

Interesting . 


164 

93 

2-33 

Cooperative. 

. 220 

185 

85 

2.28 

Encouraging .. 


209 

74 

2.27 

Prompt ., ,, .. 

. 213 

195 

82 

2.21 

Enthusiastic . 

. 214 

187 

89 

2,26 

Healthy. 

. 245 

118 

129 

2.24 

Neat . 

. 211 

189 

90 

2.24 

Forceful . 

. 220 

164 

106 

2.21 

Progressive. 

. 202 

175 

113 

2.18 

High ideals of conduct 

. 209 

157 

124 

2.17 
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Table V—Continued 

No. placing No. placing No, placing 
trait among trait among trait among 
15 of most 16 next in 15 of least Index 
importance importance importance ranking 


Sixteen second in importance 


Dependable. 

179 

211 

100 

2.16 

Industrious .. 

172 

219 

99 

2.15 

Cheerful.*. 

184 

209 

97 

2.14 

Alert ... 

184 

201 

95 

2.14 

Mentally active . 

159 

210 

121 

2.08 

Sympathetic * *, .. 

167 

187 

136 

2.06 

Friendly .. ,****** 

159 

192 

139 

2.04 

Well-mannered . 

15+ 

192 

144 

2.02 

Open to suggestion. 

15+ 

192 

1+4 

2,02 

Possessed of sense of humor*. 

161 

156 

173 

1.98 

Pleasing in appearance. 

, 153 

176 

161 

1.98 

Pleasing in speech. 

, 133 

217 

140 

4.98 

Scholarly. 

, 166 

126 

198 

1.93 

Efficient in management* • * * 

. 139 

168 

183 

1.91 

Democratic . 

. 131 

165 

194 

1.89 

Loyal ... 

. 110 

186 

194 

1.83 


Fifteen of hast importance 


Ambitious... 

112 

168 

210 

1.80 

Dignified . 

93 

149 

248 

1.80 

Confident of self. 

96 

193 

201 

1.79 

Poised . 

111 

161 

218 

1.78 

Trustful.*. 

90 

176 

22+ 

1.73 

Ready of speech. 

85 

186 

219 

1.73 

Appreciative.* 

69 

201 

220 

1.69 

In touch with life .. 

99 

122 

269 

1.65 

Loves learners ,.... 

84 

145 

261 

1.64 

Modest... 

67 

145 

278 

1.57 

Proud of profession, 

83 

105 

302 

1.55 

Reverent..... 

65 

140 

285 

t.55 

Of broad interests. 

45 

174 

271 

1.54 

Willing to lead. 

31 

160 

299 

1.45 

Thoughts centered outside of 





self. 

39 

125 

326 

1.41 
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This study seems to warrant certain conclusions: 

First, by dividing the data into regional and partitive 
samplings and checking one part against the other, sufficient 
agreement has been shown to validate the list set up as most 
important by each group of individuals evaluating it. 

Second, by checking the list established by all four groups 
against traits found on teacher rating cards, confidential 
information blanks, and the literature on the subject, no 
trait of great significance has been omitted from the list. 

Third, many lists of traits have been set up without 
evaluation, and by evaluating the list used in this study, an 
order has been made that shows by checking against other 
lists that an evaluation is necessary. 

Fourth, although the method of procedure has been 
subjective it has shown the actual practice concerning certain 
traits of importance, 

Fifth, this study has shown that the traits listed on 
teacher rating cards are not traits that have been estab¬ 
lished from actual scientific investigation or from actual 
practice. 

Sixth, it has shown quite convincingly that confidential 
information blanks used by teachers agencies and appoint¬ 
ment bureaus do not emphasize the traits that are actually 
considered of most importance. 

Finally, if the list of most important traits as finally 
established is called to the attention of teachers in training 
it should aid them considerably in their teaching success. 



SCHOOL HEALTH WORK IN A RURAL COUNTY 
C. A. Greenleaf, M.D. 

I 

An account of the experience during its formative years 
of the first county-wide school health program in rural 
New York is presented with the hope that it may prove of 
interest and value to the school people in rural counties 
elsewhere, either in the conduct of county-wide programs 
or of other phases of rural school health work. In 1923, 
Cattaraugus County, New York, organized<thc State’s first 
county-wide supervisory school hygiene district, this work 
having been undertaken and developed as a part of the Cat¬ 
taraugus County Health Demonstration. The Demonstra¬ 
tion, which was set up by the local County Board of Health 
with the aid of appropriations from the County, from 
the State of New York, and from the Milbank Memorial 
Fund, undertook to develop in Cattaraugus County a 
thorough and efficient county health service, which would 
serve as a demonstration in rural public-health administra¬ 
tion. The aim with reference to school health work was to 
establish a fairly adequate school hygiene service which 
would meet the needs of the rural county described, at a cost 
which it was believed might in future be entirely met by 
the community itself. Through the public-health demon¬ 
stration, of which the school health work described is an 
integral part, an opportunity was afforded the County to 
determine the value of the services established and of the 
methods employed so that it could adopt as permanent 
features of its program only those parts which were found 
to be effective. 

The school situation in Cattaraugus County is perhaps 
no more complex than is the situation in other rural coun¬ 
ties in the United States, Certainly it is typical of condi- 
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tions in the rural counties of New York State. Character¬ 
istic of the average rural county is 'the large number of 
small schools to be found in Cattaraugus. There are 299 
schools of various types, including the high schools and 
the eight schools of the Allegany Indian Reservation. 
Twenty-two of these are city schools located in Olean and 
Salamanca. Outside of the cities, scattered widely over 
an area of 1,343 square miles, are the 269 schools classh 
fied as rural, 232 of them being typical old-fashioned, one* 
room district schools. From August, 1923, to August, 
1926, the total school population of the County averaged 
17,948, of which more than half, or a yearly average of 
approximately 9,789 children, attended the rural schools, 
Public education in Cattaraugus County, as in the other 
counties of New York State, is administered by boards 
of education in the cities and by trustees in the school dis¬ 
tricts outside of the cities. In Cattaraugus County 
there are 269 independent school districts with a total 
of 370 school trustees. For administrative purposes, 
and in accordance with the provisions of the Educational 
Law of the State of New York, the local school districts 
are grouped into rural supervisory school districts, each with 
a district superintendent. There arc five such rural super¬ 
visory school districts in Cattaraugus County, with super¬ 
vision over all of the public schools outside of the two cities. 

Certain factors, characteristic of practically every rural 
county and likely to react as handicaps in the establishment 
of an efficient county-wide health service, had to be faced 
by those responsible for planning the work. The size of 
the County, the great distances between schools, and the 
wide scattering of the children among so many small 
schools rendered difficult the task of carrying out a routine 
program and enforcing uniform standards. Much travel 
was involved and the difficulty of getting about over the 
country roads, especially in winter, constituted a grave 
problem. Then, too, there was the problem presented by 
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the large number of local school districts to be dealt with. 
Finally, it was recognized that there was great variation in 
the needs of the individual schools and of the different 
types of schools. 

II 

As the first steps towards the provision of a health pro¬ 
gram for the rural schools and the schools in the more 
populous centers of the County, it was necessary to create 
a county-wide school health organization where none 
existed. The County Board of Supervisors selected to 
head this organization an unofficial county supervisor of 
school health. This officer then met with the supervisors 
of the five rural supervisory school districts and proposed 
the establishment of a county-wide organization for school 
health work. Later, in 1924, due in part to the facility 
with which this first county-wide school health organization 
was operating on a voluntary basis in Cattaraugus County, 
a law was passed by the New York State Legislature 
making it permissible for county boards of supervisors to 
form county school hygiene districts. This law made pos¬ 
sible the appointment of a county director of school hygiene 
and the organization of school inspection service and school 
health activities on a uniform county basis. Acting under 
the provisions of this permissive law, the Cattaraugus 
County Board of Supervisors, on May 14, 1924, combined 
the five rural supervisory districts into one county school 
hygiene district. The Olean and the Salamanca Free 
School Districts hoth voluntarily joined a few months later, 
creating for the first time in the State an official county-wide 
school hygiene district for the administration of the health 
of school children. 

The boards of education of the cities of Olean and Sala¬ 
manca, acting as official representatives for the two large 
groups of children enrolled in their schools, naturally be¬ 
came the city units of administration. To present plans 
for their consideration was a fairly simple matter. On 
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the other hand, it was difficult, if not impossible, to deal 
separately with the trustees of the 269 rural districts. It 
was decided, therefore, to take as the units for the admin- 
is'tration of school health work in the rural sections the 
five supervisory rural school districts. This plan obviated 
the necessity of dealing direct with the 269 local school 
districts and made possible the provision of a plan of school 
health work applicable to each rural supervisory district 
as a whole in lieu of a plan for each individual school. 

Thus was administrative responsibility for the develop¬ 
ment of a county-wide school health program in Cattarau¬ 
gus County centralized and provision made for supervision 
from a central office. In general, the aim of the program 
was to discover physical defects in the school children and, 
to the greatest practicable extent, secure their correction, 
supplementing this program with measures which would, 
so far as possible, prevent the future occurrence of disease 
and physical defect, and promote healthy living. 

Ill 

To carry out this program it was decided to provide (a) 
medical service for regular physical examinations; (b) nurs¬ 
ing service for follow-up work; (c) a limited service in 
dental hygiene and nutrition work; (d) special services 
from time to time, directed either towards the prevention 
of certain communicable diseases or towards the correction 
of special defects; and (e) a program in health instruction. 
This rather elementary program was not considered an 
ideal plan of school health work, but it was believed to be 
a practical program which could be inaugurated without 
undue delay. 

The initial personnel provided for the school health 
work consisted of a part-time medical director and a full¬ 
time county nurse, both in supervisory positions serving the 
entire County, and medical inspectors appointed and paid 
by each of the school districts. In each of the cities of 
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Olean and Salamanca, a part-time medical inspector, a full¬ 
time school nurse, and a part-time clerk were employed 
by the respective boards of education. The medical inspec¬ 
tor for the Olean schools was also the director of the 
County school hygiene district. Two of the villages in the 
County each employed a community nurse who devoted 
part of her time to school health work, School nursing in the 
rural districts was furnished by the nursing staff of the 
County Department of Health. In addition to the medi¬ 
cal and nursing services the Olean Board of Education 
employed one dental hygienist, and the school trustees of 
one of-the five rural supervisory districts, containing forty- 
eight schools* also employed a dental hygienist The serv¬ 
ices of other staff members of the County Board of 
Health, including those of a nutritionist, were available 
for special work in the schools. 

In order to obtain comparable reports from the various 
services, schools, and rural supervisory school districts, a 
system of standard record and report forms was devised 
and standard nomenclature adopted, 

IV 

The efforts of the various services were, in the early 
stages of the development of the school health work, de¬ 
voted principally to the discovery of the physical defects 
from which the school children were suffering. This time¬ 
absorbing task was begun in September, 1923, with a sur¬ 
vey planned to cover the physical examination of every 
school child in Cattaraugus County, By the end of Janu¬ 
ary, 1924, the pupils of 258 of the 269 rural public schools 
had been examined. Fifty-seven local examiners, appointed 
and paid by the trustees of the individual school districts, 
were engaged in this rural survey. Examination of the 
children in the city schools of Olean and Salamanca was 
carried on simultaneously with the rural work. 

All of the rural school examiners followed the standard 
form and the uniform code previously adopted in reporting 
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defects, To further ensure accuracy and standardization, 
printed instructions as to the methods of examination and 
the use of this form were distributed to the medical inspec¬ 
tors, with the result that the reports assembled in the cen¬ 
tral office of the director of school hygiene at Olean proved 
to be reasonably comparable. 

Since the boards of education of Olean and Salamanca, 
prior to'the establishment of the county-wide school hygiene 
program had employed medical inspectors and nurses, health 
work in the city schools already approached modern Stand¬ 
ards. The physical-examination findings with reference 
to the city school children did not, therefore, disclose 
conditions as serious as those existing among the school 
children in the rural districts. Among the latter there 
were noted approximately 10,000 defects which in the 
examiner’s opinion were serious enough to warrant atten¬ 
tion. Over one fifth of all the rural school children exam¬ 
ined were more than ten per cent underweight. Two 
thousand and fifty-six children, representing more than 
one fourth of those examined, had tonsil defects needing 
attention, while 695 children were found to be suffering 
from uncorrected defects of vision. 

With the knowledge this survey gave of the major physi¬ 
cal defects existing among the majority of the rural school 
children, the school health administrators were able to visu¬ 
alize the steps which should be taken in developing both the 
corrective and the preventive phases of the school hygiene 
program. Since the school health work already established 
in the schools of the two cities were nearly in conformity 
with accepted city standards, the energies of the school 
health administrators were devoted mainly to the estab¬ 
lishment of an effective plan of procedure for the five rural 
supervisory districts. 

V 

The main objective of the school health service during 
the two school years between September, 1924, and July, 
1926, was to secure correction of the physical defects dis- 
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covered. Of primal importance in accomplishing this 
end were the three principal follow-up methods used; 
namely, correspondence with the parents of children suf¬ 
fering from physical defects; general publicity urging 
medical attention for school children in need of same; and 
nursing service in the schools and homes. 

Following each physical examination the medical inspec¬ 
tor's report was carefully studied and a form letter was 
sent from the director of the school hygiene service to the 
parents of the school child found to be suffering from 
physical defect, notifying them of the exact nature of the 
defect, and advising them to have it corrected by their 
family physician. To facilitate the work of the nurses in 
following up this letter, a card index was prepared of all 
children who had been found to have physical defects. 

In their contact with the children In the rural schools, 
the nurses followed up this letter, making during 1924- 
1925, the year following the physical examination survey. 
3,972 home visits to urge the correction of these defects, 
and during 1925-1926 a total of 4,109 home visits. 

Most of the corrections were made by private physicians 
at the expense of the parents. In some cases private physi¬ 
cians gave their services without cost. Many physicians 
were considerate in charging nominal fees when they were 
certain that parents could not afford regular fees but would 
not accept service without paying for it. The absence of 
free hospitals and dispensaries in Cattaraugus County cre¬ 
ated many difficult situations, for even when physicians 
were willing to give their services free of charge, it was 
hard to find money to pay for the necessary hospital care 
for indigent children. 

Careful records of all corrections of defects were kept 
during the 1924-1925 and the 1925-1926 school years. At 
the same time the nurses were engaged in follow-up work, 
and indeed as a part of the follow-up work itself, they 
attempted to. discover and record the extent to which 
physical defects had been corrected. 
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In the fall of 1925 a special investigation was made by 
the nurses to find out the status of the corrective work. 
To ensure a thorough check upon all corrections, a com¬ 
plete list was made up of all the children known to have 
physical defects. This was based on the card index of chil¬ 
dren who had been found to have defects in the initial 
examination of 1923-1924, To this were added the records 
of children who had been subsequently reported through 
other channels as showing defects. The additional records 
had come in various ways; from the nurses who reported 
obvious defects; from the physicians who made a limited 
number of school examinations in the years 1924-1925 and 
1925-1926; from the chest and eye clinics held from time 
to time; and from the dental hygienist. Using this list the 
nurses inspected each child still attending school to ascertain 
whether or not the specified defects had been corrected. 

At the end of the school year 1924-1925, and again at 
the end of 1925-1926, the findings with reference to correc¬ 
tive work were assembled for tabulation and comparison. 
These annual checks showed that considerable progress 
had been made in bringing about corrections. In the city 
schools of Olean and Salamanca, the results in securing 
corrections during these two years were assembled and 
studied separately. A summary of the corrective work ac¬ 
complished showed that of the 1,557 pupils in the Sala¬ 
manca schools recommended for treatment during the initial 
county-wide physical examination survey, 1,180 had re¬ 
ceived treatment during 1924-1925. In the Olean schools 
the number of corrections secured had increased yearly. 

The study of the status of the corrective work accom¬ 
plished in the five rural supervisory school districts, based 
on the number of children examined during the survey who 
were still enrolled in the rural schools, brought to light 
equally interefctjn^j ^fqrmjition. It was.Ji.Qynd that fifty 
per cent of the important defect^i£c$£tfdIifan study had 
been corrected bv Tllw'lbI9&6; t jTim, l 
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The amount of corrective work brought about by the 
medical service within the two-year period subsequent to 
the initial physical examination survey, despite the lack of 
clinical facilities, exceeded the expectations of Its leaders. 
Each professional service engaged in school health work 
contributed much to the results attained iu remedial work 
and eacli rendered valuable assistance in promoting the pre¬ 
ventive phases of the school hygiene program. One of the 
most important factors in carrying out the program was 
the school nursing service. 

VI 

Briefly summarized, the activities of the school nursing 
service, in addition to the assistance rendered the school 
physiciatis in connection with physical examinations, in¬ 
cluded periodic inspection of pupils, followed by health 
talks; supervision of the teachers' morning inspections of 
their pupils: sanitary inspections of schools; the investiga¬ 
tion under the supervision of the physician in charge of 
cases of communicable diseases occurring among school 
children to ensure the enforcement of the rules of the 
State Department of Health with reference to quarantine 
and fumigation; supervision of the routine monthly weigh¬ 
ing and measuring of school children; arrangement of the 
details connected with the corrective and preventive work, 
supplementing the work of the physicians responsible for 
it; home visiting and follow-up work; assistance to teachers 
in organizing their plans for health work; and cooperation 
in nutrition and other health-instruction projects. 

Nursing visits to individual schools in the rural sections, 
of necessity, varied considerably, The larger village 
schools were usually visited once a month, while the one- 
room rural schools were seldom reached more than two 
or three times a year. As has been said, the long distances 
between rural schools and the chronic poor condition of the 
roads constituted serious obstacles to progress. Far more 
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time is consumed in making a half a dozen rural-school 
visits than would be required for a similar number of city- 
school visits. In Cattaraugus County about one third of 
the time of each nurse engaged in rural-school health work 
was spent in travel, The scope of the service rendered by 
the nurses working with the rural schools also varied from 
year to year. The number of field nurses assigned on part 
time to the work in the rural schools by the County Health 
Department varied from six in September, 1923, to fifteen 
in the spring of 1926. During most of the 1925-1926 
school year, the maximum number of nurses were on duty. 
The resulting increase in the amount of service rendered 
by the nurses in the rural schools undoubtedly was an im¬ 
portant factor in the increased number of corrections of 
defects secured in the same year. 

VII 

Dental hygiene activities in the Cattaraugus County 
schools, although limited by the small staff available, have 
also formed an important part of the school hygiene pro¬ 
gram. During the school years 1924-1925 and 1925-1926, 
no additions were made to the initial staff of two dental 
hygienists described earlier. The service rendered by them 
consisted of the inspection and cleaning of teeth; advice as 
to having treatment with subsequent inspections, and repe¬ 
tition of the advice, if necessary; and instruction in oral 
hygiene. The dental hygienist for the rural schools has had 
to share her services between two supervisory school dis¬ 
tricts. Traveling from school to school with a portable 
outfit, consisting of a light dental chair, a foot engine, and 
the necessary instruments and supplies, she has reached 
many children. 

In the first survey of the childrens mouths, 2,925 pupils 
in the first five grades of the Olcnn schools were examined 
and 821 pupils in the rural schools of the second super¬ 
visory district. In the spring of 1925 a reexamination of 
387 of the Olean school children whose mouths had been 
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charted in the first survey showed that there had been a 
substantial reduction in their dental defects. The number 
of children with fillings in their teeth had increased from 
twenty-nine to 117, and the number of children with nor¬ 
mal clean mouths from one to forty-seven. In 1925, a sim¬ 
ilar study was also made of a group of 190 of the pupils 
in the second rural supervisory district whose mouths were 
examined in the initial dental survey. Reexamination of the 
children of this group showed that marked improvements 
had taken place in the condition of their mouths. 

From year to year since the dental hygiene service was 
organized, better conditions have been found in initial exam¬ 
inations of children’s months than were revealed in the early 
surveys described. This suggests the effectiveness of the 
educational program of the dental hygiene service. 

VIII 

Special attention was given to the diet of the school child 
by the nutritionist added to the staff of the County Depart¬ 
ment of Health in April, 1925. The program of the nutri¬ 
tion service, which is more fully described in a special bulletin 
of the Milbank Memorial Fund, consisted for the most part 
of educational measures. Instruction was based on the find¬ 
ings of a survey of the food habits of a number of Cattarau¬ 
gus County families and was adapted both to the needs of 
the child and to the resources of home and school. The 
services of the nutritionist had to be distributed over the 
entire County. Consequently, her time was too limited to 
give much direct personal instruction to the pupils. In a 
few instances the nutritionist gave direct instruction, or su¬ 
pervised in person some special project or experiment in a 
school. For example, two small groups of underweight 
children were selected by her for special instruction, chiefly 
for demonstration purposes, Of the thirty-six children 
enrolled in these classes, nineteen attained noi'mal weight 
and each child showed some gain. For the most part, how- 
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ever, instruction in nutrition for the benefit of the children 
was given indirectly, the nutritionist using as channels for 
the dissemination of health information, professional 
co-workers and natural leaders. 

Many ingenious methods were devised—in cooperation 
with the Home Bureau local leaders, the rural-school teach¬ 
ers, the fifteen home-economics teachers, the young men and 
women who were enrolled in the local tcachcr-training 
classes, the school doctors and nurses, and many others in 
the County—to teach the children to like the foods that are 
good for them, and to adopt health-promoting habits; and 
at the same time to stimulate in their parents, especially 
the mothers, an interest in providing a well-balanced diet 
and a desire to encourage their children in their efforts to 
practice hygienic measures. Beginning in September, 1925, 
the nutritionist spent ten days each month with the teachers 
of the schools, eight days with the nurses, and four days 
with the Home Bureau leaders, teaching these groups the 
dietary needs of the school child. 

One of the most important features of the nutrition work 
has been the development of the school lunch program. In 
the year 1923-1924, not one of the 269 rural schools in the 
County provided a hot lunch. In 1924-1925, eighty-six 
schools had instituted hot lunches, and by June, 1926, hot 
lunches were provided in ninety-nine schools. 

IX 

The schools in Cattaraugus County have become im¬ 
portant centers for the dissemination of health facts. Va¬ 
rious types of educational measures have been promoted by 
the special services and, in addition, other health instruction 
measures, classified as general, have been developed in ac¬ 
cordance with the original provisions of the school hygiene 
program. For the actual administration of these the teach¬ 
ers have been responsible. Health instruction had become by 
the end of the school year 1925-1926, a routine practice in 
204 of the rural schools in Cattaraugus County. In ninety-six 
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of these, the teachers gave health Instruction to their pupils 
daily, while in the remaining 108 the teachers set aside one 
period a week for this purpose. For material for their 
lessons the teachers drew from a number of sources. The 
nurses and nutritionist were perhaps their most valuable 
aids, for they taught them how to take advantage of the 
many natural occasions for emphasizing health essentials 
that arose in the schoolroom from day to day. As far as 
possible the teachers correlated health instruction with reg¬ 
ular school subjects, although in some schools the health 
instruction was organized in special simple lessons. 

The promotion of community interest in the health of 
the school child was furthered through the local newspapers, 
special educational literature, and through talks dealing 
with various phases of the school child’s health. The school 
health workers constantly emphasized the fact that the rais¬ 
ing of the standards of the health of school children is one 
of the most important objectives of any community health 
program. 

From time to time the school health workers engaged in 
special projects or promoted pertinent studies. Among the 
most valuable were a campaign for the administration of 
toxin-antitoxin, a county-wide examination of children ten 
per cent or more underweight by the bureau of tuberculosis 
staff of the County Health Department, clinics for the cor¬ 
rection of eye defects, clinics for tonsil operations, the gold 
star merit project, and a study of the causes of absences in 
the city schools of Olean. Other special features of the 
County school hygiene program were a daily morning clinic 
for the children of the Olean schools and daily morning 
inspections of school children in a number of the rural 
schools. 

X 

This brief account of the work of the formative years 
of the first county-wide school hygiene district in New York 
State, 1 is presented without any attempt to draw conclu- 

>A separate monograph on the subject haa been published by the Milbank Memorial Fund. 
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sions a 3 to the ultimate benefits that the children of Catta¬ 
raugus County -will derive from it. It is merely a summary 
without interpretation of those results which seem to the 
school administrators to be the outstanding measurable 
accomplishments of this period. 

The two objectives that took precedence over all others 
in the initial school health program were the physical ex¬ 
amination of the school children in the County and the 
correction of as many of the defects discovered as possible. 
Excellent progress has been made towards both of these 
objectives. Reasonably satisfactory physical examinations 
have been provided for more than 8,000 children in the 
rural sections of the County and practically all of the 
children in the city schools of Olean and Salamanca have 
been examined. The findings of these examinations have 
been reported upon uniform blanks and conformity to 
standard requirements secured in making examinations and 
reporting them to the central office of the school hygiene 
district. This has made possible the tabulation and com¬ 
pilation of the report for study purposes, and has given 
an index to health conditions among the rural school chil¬ 
dren of the entire County. 

In the two school years 1924-1925 and 1925-1926, cor¬ 
rections were secured for over fifty per cent of the major 
defects discovered in the school children of the rural dis¬ 
tricts through the initial physical examination survey. The 
percentage of corrections of the physical defects found in 
the city school children of Olean and Salamanca for the 
same period was even higher. The school nursing service 
has been credited by the director of the school hygiene 
district and by other physicians serving-in the capacity of 
medical inspectors, or school doctors, as one of the most 
important factors in bringing about such a large number 
of corrections. With the assistance of the nursing service 
of the County Health Department it has been possible to 
develop, as a part of a county-wide generalized nursing 
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program, a satisfactory school nursing service for the rural 
sections. The dental hygiene service and the nutrition 
service, although far more limited than the nursing service 
in personnel and in equipment, made material contributions 
to the school health program. 

Special projects promoted in the schools resulted in the 
immunization by the end of 1928 of approximately 10,000 
school children against diphtheria; the correction of a large 
number of eye defects; and the discovery of a number of 
cases of tuberculosis and heart disease. On the whoLe, 
these special projects brought quite a number of children 
needing medical care to the attention of private practising 
physicians. 

The increasing emphasis placed upon health instruction 
in the rural schools throughout the County, not only by 
the nurses, nutritionists, and other health specialists, but 
also by the teachers, home-bureau leaders, and other lay¬ 
men, has increased perceptibly the children’s knowledge of 
the principles of health and health habits. Simultaneously, 
health habits on a community scale have been emphasized in 
the schools by teachers and principals. Of the 269 rural 
schools, 212 have adopted one or more health measures 
such as individual drinking cups, individual towels, ther¬ 
mometers, the keeping of regular weight records, hot 
lunches, daily health instruction and daily morning inspec¬ 
tions. Through the visits of the parents to the schools and 
through the follow-up visits of the nurses to the homes of 
pupils enrolled in the rural schools, the influence of the 
health instruction given in the schools has filtered into the 
homes and influenced family health practices. 

These results represent a school health program In the 
process of development. They have been accomplished in 
the face of many difficulties. The school health service in 
Cattaraugus County should in time bring about important 
changes in the general health situation. It should decrease 
the number of diseases and defects due to preventable 
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causes, and at the same time bring about a marked improve' 
ment in the general health of the rural school children. 

Health work connected with the public schools is a very 
important phase of public health work. Where adequate 
preventive and protective measures are not taken, the 
school may be a potent center for the dissemination of com¬ 
municable diseases throughout the community. On the 
other hand, the school provides a rare opportunity for the 
detection of infectious diseases in their early stages, for the 
discovery and correction of physical defects, and for the 
instruction of future citizens about essential standards of 
personal and community hygiene and health. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METEIODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, the readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current 
research projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Corre¬ 
spondence on proposed projects and methods will be welcomed. 

Religious Education Research Conference 

The Second Annual Research Conference of the Reli¬ 
gious Education Association will be held at the Chicago 
Theological Seminary on the 27th, 28th, and 29th of this 
month (September). The conference will be attended by a 
selected group of about thirty research experts from the 
various church groups and from the fields of sociology, 
psychiatry, education, psychology and clinics, and law. 
The conference program has been arranged by the Re¬ 
search Committee of the Religious Education Association 
of which Arthur E. Holt of the Chicago Theological Sem¬ 
inary is chairman in cooperation with a directing committee 
of which Ellsworth Faris of the department of sociology 
of the University of Chicago is chairman. 

The small number of persons present will eliminate the 
problem of an “audience" and permit the conference to be 
conducted on the round-table conference plan. 

A leader for each session has prepared a mimeographed 
statement for use in the conference. He will be given 
fifteen minutes for an oral statement of the problem and 
the printed materials will then be used as possible guides 
for round-table experiences. The round table will be 
largely devoted to an exchange of experiences concerning 
methods and techniques of research but will also give atten¬ 
tion to the problem of adjustment and standards of values. 

Round-table conferences will center about the following 
major interests: 
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1. Instruments of research 

2. Life jrnd case history methods 

3. Controlled experiments 

4. Methods of community study 

5. Methods and instruments in curriculum research 

6. Critical analysis of bases for present standards of value—norms 
and standards 

7. Critical summary of discussion on methods indicating what 
methods seem most promising and what limitations have been 
revealed 

a. Critical summary indicating what things we would like to 
know and what fields of investigation seeni most promising 
for future research 

b. General summary of the conference by the chairman of the 
directing committee 

Yale Institute of Human Relations Research 

A study of the family factors involved in child adjust¬ 
ment is being undertaken by the newly formed Institute of 
Human Relations of Yale University under the direction 
of William Hcaiy and Augusta F. Bronner associated with 
the Judge Baker Foundation of Boston, An intensive study 
will be made during the next few years of a selected group 
of families. Dr, Henly and Dr, Bronner have been 
appointed research associates in the Institute, 

For comparative purposes studies will be conducted 
simultaneously in New Haven and Boston. In both places 
families of children who have come in contact with the 
juvenile courts will be chosen. Faculty members and 
graduate students in the Institute of Human Relations ) the 
Yale School of Law, the School of Medicine, and the 
social-science section of the Graduate School will assist in 
the collection of data. Complete physiological, psycholog¬ 
ical, psychiatric, and social examinations will be made. At 
the same time other investigations of the Institute may deal 
with economic and community factors, so that the net result 
will be a complete picture of a group of functioning indi¬ 
viduals in a known environment. 

Assistance to the families involved in die Yale study will 
be one of the purposes of the inquiry. Cooperation of 
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local agencies will be enlisted so that adjustment may be 
effected wherever they have found problems of sickness, 
unemployment, legal entanglements, or lack of educational 
and recreational opportunities. Since no publicity is to be 
given to findings concerning individuals there will be no 
danger of embarrassing those who are to be studied. 

This investigation is among the first in which experts in 
many fields have combined in actual thoroughgoing studies 
of small groups of families to discover the effects of the 
environmental influences upon the development of the 
child. It is seen to he important by members of the Insti¬ 
tute of Human Relations not only as a means of increasing 
the understanding of human behavior but also because it 
may effect directly the treatment of delinquents. It will 
have an influence upon education particularly in legal and 
medical fields, and it may point the way for further and 
broader studies of human interrelationships. 

Robert M. Hutchins, formerly dean of the Yale Univer¬ 
sity Law School, remarks that “beside the importance of 
the research itself, the family studies should have a pro¬ 
found effect on education. A group of men on the law fac¬ 
ulty will devote a major portion of their time during the 
next few years to the legal and social aspects of family rela¬ 
tions. Through the studies, they and their students will 
come in contact with the Medical School and the social- 
science part of the Graduate School.” 

Another important phase of the Yale study is the op¬ 
portunity to train the candidates for the medical profession 
in clinical sociology, a field much neglected by medicine at 
the present time. 

James Rowland Angell, president of Yale University, 
has made the following statement with reference to the 
function of the Institute: 

“Described in the broadest terms, the object of the Insti¬ 
tute is to provide a research and teaching center for those 
University divisions directly concerned with the problems 
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of man's individual and group conduct. The purpose is to 
correlate knowledge and coordinate techniques in related 
fields that greater progress may be made in the understand¬ 
ing of human life from the biological, psychological, and 
sociological viewpoints. 

“Of equal importance perhaps with the immediate results 
which may be hoped for from research is the effect that the 
Institute may be expected to have upon educational mcCh- 
ods. It is confidently anticipated that it will tend to erad¬ 
icate the arbitrary distinctions now made among various 
branches of science and among the several professional 
fields which deal with problems of human life. Specializa¬ 
tion has in our generation often been carried to a ridiculous 
extreme, in no small degree justifying the jesting definition 
of a specialist as a man who devotes himself to learning 
more and more about less and less. The time has certainly 
come once again to attempt a fruitful synthesis of knowl¬ 
edge, and especially in those fields which directly affect 
human welfare, and so in reality are closely connected with 
one another. 

“Obviously this program involves a number of university 
departments, many of which have their primary connection 
with the Graduate School, others with Medicine, Law, 
Divinity, and Engineering.” 

It is interesting to note that a study similar to that which 
is to be undertaken by Hcaly and Bronner in connection 
with the Yale Institute, has already been under way for a 
year at New York University, This is the Boys’ Club 
Study in which not only family factors of problem children 
are being considered, but in which all of the social back¬ 
grounds of the problem and normal child in the total com¬ 
munity situation are being investigated, and in which there 
is an attempt to determine their interrelationships in the 
total situation. A number of projects having features 
similar to the Yale investigation have been described from 
time to time in this department of The Journal. A sim- 
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ilar investigation of the psychological and sociological as¬ 
pects of the family law, for example, is being carried on 
in connection with the Columbia University Law School. 
It is hoped that the new investigation will not overlook 
the opportunity to cooperate with kindred studies already 
being made along similar lines and that it will also take ad¬ 
vantage of the experience of these other investigations 
which are now in process. 

Conference of Institute for Social Research 

The eighth annual meeting of the Institute for Social 
Research was held at the University of Chicago during 
the week beginning Monday, July IS, 1929. The purpose 
of the Conference was to serve as a clearing house for cur¬ 
rent research projects. Students and faculty members from 
various institutions brought their hypotheses, data, and 
conclusions, and submitted them to the shafts of friendly 
criticism from some seventy-live or one hundred fellow 
research workers. 

A fuller report of the deliberations of the Institute will 
be presented in a later issue of The Journal. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Principles and Practices of Vocational Guidance } by I. 
David Cohen. New York: The Century Company, 
1929, +59 pages, 

One picks up a new volume on vocational guidance in a spirit of high¬ 
hearted hope, AIL the world will agree that such guidance, if it were trust¬ 
worthy, would be in a fair way single-handed to produce the millennium, 
but the millennium is not imminent. So many of those in the field of 
vocational guidance, and Dr. Cohen is conspicuously one, use all their 
effort in saying that we need guidance to solve our many problems of 
social adjustment. Granted. The only possible excuse for writing about 
vocational and educational guidance at this moment in development is 
to tell us how it is to be done, to set forth a usable technique. 

Dr. Cohen uses his pages to cover known ground. He is apparently 
acquainted with the forms, schedules, and questionnaires extant in this 
field and these are exhibited on many of the pages as samples of printed 
matter that will aid in setting up a vocational guidance program. Other 
pages display charts of organization from lowest to highest employee 
or from lowest to highest grades in the school system, all elaborate 
pyramidal constructions unaccompanied by explanation of their mean¬ 
ing. Still other pages set forth circular charts with darting wheel spokes 
dividing the mental, moral, and physical traits of man, but the use of 
such charts either in clarifying the text or in pertaining to guidance 
problems is left obscure, A great deal of writing is expended on common- 
sense stuff—how to visit an industrial plant so as not to interrupt the 
work going on there, how to telephone for an interview with an em¬ 
ployer, and so on. The one example of the process of guidance given 
by the author is far from convincing. He describes the teaching of a 
class in Brooklyn Boys Continuation School the instructor using a “vo¬ 
cational insight card” which presents teaching as a vocation. The busi¬ 
ness of teaching is thoroughly described—educational and personal qual¬ 
ifications, examinations to be passed, the system of appointment, and soon 
—what a waste to be submitting this to boys who have obviously turned 
their hacks on the pathways that lead to the vocation discussed! The au¬ 
thor’s style is full of repetitions and he resorts with annoying frequency to 
the use of rhetorical questions that keep pointing our inability to say with 
certainty anything more about vocational guidance than we were able 
to say fifteen years ago. 

It appears from this book and many others on the same subject that 
the field of vocational guidance has bitten oft more that it can chew. 
Ideally, guidance would be a process of matching jobs and personalities, 
with some assurance that there could be enduring harmony between 
the two, Investigators in the field have so far confined themselves 
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largely to the study of job specifications, and in this aspect of their 
endeavor they have been moderately successful. The study of persons 
has concerned them but slightly and so guidance has remained on the 
level of guesswork. There is some warrant for believing that the study 
of jobs and the study of persons arc such separate skills as to suffer by 
mixing. More than anything else, we need development of techniques 
for the steering processes and experimentation with the processes 
evolved. There is do need for another book on vocational guidance 
until the data from scientific study of guidance scream to be written. 

Aones Conklin 

The Social Worker } by Louise C. Odencrantz, New 
York: Harper and Brothers, 1929, 374 pages. 

Education and social work are closely allied. As the teacher repro¬ 
duces in his schoolroom an area of the common life of the community 
and the social worker recognizes the ramifications of his social prob¬ 
lems, the two developing professions become more interdependent 
This book succeeds in depicting three of the most frequently encoun¬ 
tered jobs in the social-work field. Borrowing from industry the method 
of job analysis, Miss Odcncrantz, under the auspices of a Committee 
appointed by the American Association of Social Workers, has made 
an intensive study of family, medical, and psychiatric social work. 

In a study such as this it is essential to recognize: 

That professional jobs arc “fluid”—not hard nnd fast—and that 
the person who fills the job is a factor in determining its con¬ 
tent, nature, and conditions. This is especially true in social 
work, dealing as it does with human relationships, where of 
necessity content and objectives are modified by the interpreta¬ 
tion of the individual worker, and where the success of the job 
depends not alone upon its elements, but upon their proper coor¬ 
dination, and upon the necessary variation according to the indi¬ 
vidual situations. 

Each of the three kinds of social work included in this book is de¬ 
scribed. Then follow the various types of positions under each head. 
Responsibilities and duties, requirements and qualifications and condi¬ 
tions of work are outlined. Much valuable information is contained 
in the appendices. Samples of various types of records, a description 
of a staff meeting, length of working day, salaries paid, a list of books 
in a worker's library, are indicative of the kind of information presented. 

The American Association of Social Workers is continuing the analysis 
of social-work positions of which this volume represents the beginning. 
While interested in standardizing its technique, the Association is in 
addition, providing an interpretation of its work to other related callings 
and to the lay public which is of great value. Incidentally, this study 
is indicative of the rapidly developing consciousness of a definite content 
in social work on the part of those engaged in its activities. 

Walter W. Pettit 
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Principles of Educational Sociology, by Walter Robinson 
Smith. Boston! Houghton Mifflin and Company, 
1928, 773 pages. 

Educational sociology is still a largely unexplored continent, tempting 
the adventurous impulses not only of many kinds of pathfinders, but also 
offering ports of access from quite dissimilar parts, 

Unlike a number of educators who have In their mature years pro¬ 
moted themselves into sociology, Professor Smith moved from sociology 
towards education. Perhaps for this reason he seems peculiarly well 
qualified to give detailed formulation to "the principles” of the still 
infant hyphenated science, “educational-sociology," 

For the college student contemplating entry upon on educational 
profession, Professor Smith’s Principles should prove a valuable intro¬ 
ductory conspectus. Its chapters range from “The State and Education" 
through “The Development of Social Personality / 1 to “The Administra¬ 
tion of Schools by the Public" and “Method as an Agency in Socializa¬ 
tion." 

The present reviewer, though admiring Professor Smith's book, finds 
his own approaches to the subject so different that he wonders much 
as to next steps. Will it soon be practicable to have at least some 
“principles" inductively derived? There are several troubles with all 
books of “principles," whether of “natural philosophy,” “psychology," 
“farm management , 11 or “education"—at least in their early stages. 
The first is that, as now capable of formulation, these principles often 
provoke the retort, in the language of Dodd, “I knowed that always/* 
The second is that in all debatable territory they tend to be excessively 
a priori and didactic. The third is that, because of abstract formulation, 
they do not seem to reach tile point of concrete bearing on current 
problems involving significant differences —of opinion, or practice, or 
valuation. 

In the meantime educational sociologists, as well as all thoughtful edu¬ 
cators, must welcome to the meager libraries of this science the 
well-wrought survey here reviewed. 

David S*rrtnnnN' 

An Introduction to Sociology, by Ernest R. Groves. New 
York: Longmans, Green and Company, 1928, 568 
pages, 

The students of education and sociology have long been acquainted 
with the writings of Professor Groves. The above-mentioned book 
represents an attempt to give a synthetic interpretation of society in 
concrete form without bulk, employing the functional point of view. 
Further, the author traces die emergence of a growing personality 
through the acquiring of the social experience of society by the trans¬ 
mission of the cultural heritage of the race. The author is less depend- 
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ent upon the instinctive hypothesis in the development of the individual 
in this hook than in some of his other writings, His acceptance of the 
environmental influences as fundamental in conditioning behavior is 
more in keeping with the scientific view of the recent literature of 
sociology. 

The book is organized around the individual; his social equipment, 
social experience, social organization, social failures, and social resources. 
In the appendix chapter-by-chapter arrangement of the book are listed 
topics for discussion, subjects for investigation, problems, and refer¬ 
ences for further study. The implied assumption in this type of addenda 
is that no book covering the wide range of social organization will con¬ 
tain the necessary reading for an introductory course in sociology. The 
book is read able, interesting) of easy style, and meant to be elementary 
with the view of giving the general reader and the student an overview 
of the contemporary social interpretation of social evolution. The be¬ 
ginning worker as the normal-school and tcachcrs-collcgc student will 
undoubtedly find the volume adapted to his needs. 

Benjamin Floyd Stalcup 

Training for Group Experience , by Alfred Dwight Shef¬ 
field. New York: The Inquiry, 1929, 105 pages. 

In this volume on Training for Group Experience, Mr, Sheffield has 
recorded the content and method of a laboratory course for the training 
of group leaders given at Columbia University in 1927 under the direc¬ 
tion of Pirofessor Harrison S. Elliott and members of The Inquiry staff, 
and Dr. John Dewey has interpreted the meaning of the record for 
those group leaders whose aim is not solely to get action upon matters, 
but to bring about a decision that is actually the result of “cooperative 
thinking/* The course dealt specifically with the problems connected 
with discussion leadership in the club, the clas 9 , the committee, the con¬ 
ference, and the convention. These problems are discussed in their 
various aspects in an illuminating and useful way, and many helpful sug¬ 
gestions are given relative to methods of preparing both leaders and mem¬ 
bers of groups in advance of their meeting together to discuss and decide 
issues. The part that personality factors play in obstructing the group¬ 
thinking process is recognized, but the description of the content of the 
course gives less space to discussing these factors than their importance 
would warrant. The loquacious person, the "member who never sits 
out a committee meeting," the “restricted-interest" mart, and “the 
woman with a husband whose experience is invoked on every occasion" 
are familiar characters to those who participate in group work, but the 
all-important question to k leader of group discussion is how to deal 
tactfully and helpfully with the disturbing characteristics of their per¬ 
sonalities, and at the same time get their full contribution to the group¬ 
thinking process. Would it be possible for Mr, Sheffield to carry this 
valuable work still farther by developing for us some actual records 
of group dialogue that would show both the mistakes and skill of leaders 
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in group discussion? Suppose we admit that it is possible to develop 
among social workers or other like-minded professional groups a con¬ 
scious technique that will result in group thinking. Then the question 
is, can we expect those not professionally like-minded, not conscious of, 
and not trained in this process of group thinking to reach decisions that 
are really the result of the combined thinking of all members? 

Lucy J, Chamberlain 

Community Problems, by A. E. Wood. New York: The 
Century Company, 1928, 589 pages, 

Professor Wood has provided us in his recent book Community Prob¬ 
lems an interesting volume for the general reader, and a textbook which 
should find wide use. Emphasizing the fact that social science is of 
value as it has constructive suggestions to make regarding social prob~ 
lems, and that sociology and social work should provide "a conjunction 
of rational values with efficient technique" he describes social science as 
"normative, giving us a rational basis for community efforts," Social, 
work "has an ameliorative purpose but seeks a scientific basis." 

The book opens with a general discussion of community and the prob¬ 
lems of community. A description of accomplishments in four fields, 
housing, health, recreation, and Americanization with a discusson of 
principles and trends under each heading, comprise the greater part of 
the almost six hundred pages. A brief reprint of his discussion of the 
philosophy of community organization before the American Sociological 
Society in 1922, and the findings and recommendations of the Mayor's 
Committee in Race Relations in Detroit are included in an appendix. 

A large amount of valuable material, charts, statistics, etc., is pre¬ 
sented. Each chapter closes with questions and projects for class 
reports and discussion together with a reference list, 

Professor Wood's discussion of the significance of the community is 
suggestive. He finds Maciver's definition in terms of common life lack¬ 
ing "inasmuch as it gives no hint of the sharp conflicts that exist in some 
communities.” He adds that community "involves not merely an aggre¬ 
gation of individuals living in a certain place under common laws, but 
also social groups, representing organized interests and functioning more 
or less harmoniously in the totality of common life." 

Walter Pettit 

The Activity School, by Adolph Ferriere. Translated 
by F. Dean Moore and F. C. Wooton. New York: 
The John Day Company, 1928. 

The New Leaven, by Stanwood Cobb. New York: The 
John Day Company, 1928. 

These two books arc in a sense complementary to each other. The 
Activity School emphasizes the precursors and the psychological founda- 
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tions of modern educational procedures in European "child-centered” 
schools, and explains the significance of manual, social, and intellectual 
experiences which constitute their curricula, The New Leaven attacks 
the problem more concretely, stressing parental demands in America for 
more intelligently planned schools, and expounding the institutional and 
curricular programs of the self-styled '‘progressive schools.” 

From the days of the "rhetoric school” of Greece to the student- 
activity programs of our twentieth-century high schools, the impact 
of intelligence against the inert academic grammarians' systematized 
verbalisms has been repeatedly and usually futilcly made. Spasmodic 
and enthusiastic but unaccredited ueforms are pitted against the vested 
interests of stupid but stubborn men and women who have learned a 
set of tricks and who resent every effort to expose the meaninglessness 
of the hollow formalities. 

Vittorino da Feltre, Pestalozzi, Colonel Parker, John Dewey, and 
Montessori are among the precursors of the pioneers both of public and 
of private schools who today are endeavoring to stimulate children to 
set up for themselves objectives which arc dynamic, reasonable, and 
worth while, and to encourage and guide them to the successful attain¬ 
ment of these objectives. Both in Europe and in America these earnest, 
patient, and resourceful spirits put their hearts and souls into a move¬ 
ment which might free mankind from the pedantries and stereotypes 
with which traditional education seeks to suppress and thwart the spon¬ 
taneous impulses of childhood, 

Philip W. L. Cox 

Differentiated Assignments in Classroom Management , by 
E. M. Paulu. New York: D, C. Heath and Com¬ 
pany, 1928, 523 pages. 

Teacher-training institutions today are studying the problem of graded 
units of work and differentiation in the matter of assignment, Paulu 
in his Differentiated Alignments in Classroom Management has made 
a decided contribution to this last field of work. His study represents ail 
attempt to appLy the laboratory method to a subject which has sadly 
needed such treatment. 

In its make-up, Paulu's book differs from the ordinary textbook. It 
consists of three "Student’s Exercise Books” in pad form, accompanied 
by a "Teacher’s Manual” a "Students 1 Reference Pamphlet” and a 
handbook of "Objective Tests" based on the subject matter of the assign¬ 
ments. In addition to this, there arc record sheets for the individual 
student, for the instructor, and for the class as a whole. 

In the Student’s Exercise Book” the material is organized around 
comprehensive themes or as Paulu calls them, "fields,” One chosen at 
random is: 


Curriculum 

Covering the Course of Study 

Problem: Miss Lavern tries to adhere rigidly to the course of 
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study. She speeds work in order to cover the course. (1) Do 
you endorse Miss Lavern’s attitude towards the course? Why? 

Making Objectives Known to Pupils 

Problem: By making standards in subjects known to pupils, a 
definite goal is set up for the child to work towards. (1) Illus¬ 
trate how you would make such goaU concrete to pupils in any 
subject of study. 

In the "Student's Reference Pamphlet” there are definite page assign¬ 
ments to a selected bibliography. Moreover, the same pamphlet fur¬ 
nishes the student with a model procedure to be followed in answ&ring 
the problems. Cognizance is taken of individual differences and provi¬ 
sion is made for each student to progress at his own rate of speed, 
provided, however, that he does not fall below a specified standard rate. 
The student capable of greater achievement is provided with supple¬ 
mentary material, 

The handbook of “Objective Tests” (for the teacher's exclusive use) 
provides material for testing the work covered in the first ten fields. 
These tests are, in the main, of the true-false type and for these a key 
is provided. Throughout all the work, the objective goals to be at¬ 
tained are kept in the foreground. Sheets are provided on which the 
students keep individual records of their cumulative scores, A compari¬ 
son of an individual record with a class record enables a student to 
evaluate his progress in relation to the class progress. An additional 
rating chart is provided for the instructor’s use. 

The correction and recording system developed by Paulu seems to us 
to be burdensome and cumbersome. Revision would certainly be neces¬ 
sary in order to adopt this marking system to city institutions where the 
pupil load is extremely heavy and where crowded teaching programs 
prevail* 

Edith B. Schlubter, 
Stella Sweeting 

Study and Personality , by Richard L. Sandwick, New 
York: D. C. Heath and Company, 1929, 228 pages. 

Within the covers of one small book the author has apparently hoped 
to include (1) a manual on how to study; (2) the principles of person¬ 
ality development; and (3) as classified in the subtitle, "A Textbook in 
Educational Guidance," It is designed for the use of high-school pupils, 
preferably as a text in a course meeting one period a day for one semes¬ 
ter. That no one of the objectives is satisfactorily accomplished may be 
due in part, at least, to the monumental task attempted. 

It is to be doubted, indeed, if the task as stated was worth attempting 
at all. In the first place, higb-school pupils need to learn how to study 
but the consensus of opinion, we believe, is opposed to the “method” of 
a special course. Certainly the colleges where experimentation with 
"how-to-study" courses has been most extensive arc coming to the opinion 
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that methods of study are best learned in connection with content 
courses. Secondly, because of its present popularity in educational 
circles it is probable that the inclusion of the term "personality” in the 
title of any book may aid its sale, but the present indcfmitcncss of our 
information on personality development hardly warrants the prepara¬ 
tion of rules for use of high-school pupils, particularly when, as in the 
volume under review, personality is said to be acquired through knowl¬ 
edge and control of McDaugall's extensive but somewhat discredited 
list of human instincts. Finally, guidance, educational, vocational, or 
moral, is not a subject to be taught and the expression “Textbook in Ed¬ 
ucational Guidance” represents a contradiction in terms typical of many 
of our guidance activities which must be changed if there is to be any 
progress in out personnel programs In education. 

More than half the book, seven chapters out of ten, endeavors to 
bring the psychology of study efficiency within the comprehension of high- 
school pupils. No points are presented which could not be acquired 
more easily and definitely from the small pamphlets on study rules which 
many high schools and colleges are now distributing to their students. 
The first chapter is devoted to “selling” education and parades again 
the perennial “wage-worth-of-school-training” myth. The final chapter 
on “Acquiring a Personality,” in addition to leaning heavily on McDou- 
gall’s “instincts,” discusses at some length equally discredited “unitary 
character traits,” such as industry, honesty, unselfishness, etc. No ap¬ 
parent account has been taken of recent experimentation in this field, 
notably that of Hartshorne and May, 

Don Taylor 

The Will to Work, by Charles L, Robbins. New York: 
Row, Peterson and Company, 1928, 211 pages. 

Professor Robbins has attempted to study the age-old problems of 
why people work; how to make them want to work; how to avoid 
destroying the desire to work; and what devices the ordinary classroom 
teacher can learn which will help her in her attempt to get pupils to 
wish to work. 

In his preface the author admits the profound philosophical implica¬ 
tions of such a study, but he contends that the classroom teacher is not 
a mere automaton, but is rather an individual with “material enough 
and intelligence enough to apprehend, comprehend, and apply ideas.” 

Possibly the outstanding contribution is the author's approach to his 
problem from a sociological point of view, rather than from the point 
of view of individual psychology. This he makes particularly clear in 
his Chapter II, “The Mystery of Work,” in which he shows the influ¬ 
ence of economic pressure, individual desire, and social environment. 
The section entitled “Why High-School Pupils Study” is somewhat un¬ 
convincing in that the lists of reasons are subject to the criticism which 
can be usually leveled against statements of opinion given by pupils; 
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that is, even high-school pupils are clever enough to sense what answers 
are desired from them and, furthermore, are clever enough to give such 
answers* In fact, the author himself apparently recognizes this fact in 
the statement on page 50: “Furthermore, it must be seen that what the 
pupil says is to a great extent but the echo of what his parents and teach¬ 
ers have emphasized/ 1 

The chapter on "Fundamental Principles" is apparently too general to 
warrant translation into specific applications; but it may be that the 
very nature of the problem precludes anything other than a general 
treatment* In dealing with any intangibles, the list of situations for 
which concrete applications could be worked out could theoretically be 
monumental, and the mere listing of the situations could reach a greater 
extent than the whole volume. 

The style of the author is enjoyable; many of the suggestions arc 
valuable; and the emphasis upon the social without overlooking the 
psychological point of view commends the book to the notice of every 
classroom teacher. 

Ralph E, Pickett 

The Criminal and His Allies, by Marcus Kavanaugh. 
Indianapolis: Bobbs-Merrill Company, 1928, 433 
pages. 

"To every man and woman in America this book is a call to action. 
Its notes are a trumpet tone." This statement, with which Wade H. 
Ellis opens his introduction to Judge Kavanaugh's interesting bonk, 
gives the reader one of the dominant notes of the volume. Crime, no 
longer regarded as a wave, to be sure, is presented as a menace to 
incite fear and provoke counter-attack. This is but another way of 
saying that the problems of the criminal anti his allies arc not treated 
in the detached and objective method of science but rather the sensa¬ 
tional and alarmist fashion of the Chautauqua orator or the popular 
reformer. 

The other dominant note of the book is what one might call the legal¬ 
istic or juridical. Judge Kavanaugh 1 s long experience on the bench and 
his association with lawyers and the machinery of the court have given 
him a definite bias in this direction. For this reason it is obvious that his 
conclusions would favor the application of legal remedies to the present 
problem rather than emphasize the more far-reaching measures of pre¬ 
vention which arc being proposed by sociologists, psychologists, psy¬ 
chiatrists, and criminologists of the modern school 

Judge Kavanaugh gives an interesting presentation of the “crime 
crisis” of the present time and points out the huge costs in money of 
modern crime. In defining crime as "an atrocious act which interferes 
with the just rights of another," he assumes a juridical and moralistic 
attitude. Likewise in defining the criminal simply as one guilty 
of an offense and in attempting to classify criminals on the old basis 
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of habitual, occasional, and single offenders, the author assumes a naive 
and untenable position in the light of modern psychological and socio¬ 
logical knowledge. In the following chapters ha discusses criminal 
intelligence; insanity as a defense; the various types of offenders such as 
those in high positions, the first offender, the foreigner, the negro, and 
the "bad woman"; the problem of technicalities; the judge and the jury; 
the criminal’s associates in mitigating his punishment such as the crooked 
lawyer and the fraudulent bondsman; and the various methods of pun¬ 
ishment and their results. 

Fredbric M. Thrashbr 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The Junior-Senior High-School Clearing House , "a challenging jour¬ 
nal for liberal secondary-school people,” was born in the “new soil of 
the old middle west 1 * in Sioux City, Iowa. It moved east to Lebanon, 
Pennsylvania, for a short time and has now migrated to the Atlantic 
seaboard. Its new home is with the department of secondary education 
of New York University. The editors have mapped out a very definite, 
practical program of articles for volumes IV and V for the years 1929- 
1930 and 1930-1931, Each volume contains ten issues, The editors 
are Professors Philip W. L. Cox, Forrest E, Long, Arthur D, Whit¬ 
man, all of the above institution, with Miss Dorothy L Mulgravc of 
the English department, managing editor. The associate editors are 
selected from colleges and universities and from the field of secondary- 
school administration. The editors of The Journal of Educational 
Sociology welcome this companion publication to its new home in this 
institution. 

The General Science Quarterly , published for twelve years by Pro¬ 
fessor W. D, Whitman of Salem Normal School, Salem, Massachusetts, 
has become the official organ of the National Association for Research 
in Science Teaching. It will hereafter be published under the title 
Science Education and will devote its pages to the teaching of science 
in all grades from the kindergarten to college. This is the first journal 
in this country devoted to all levels of science education. The first 
issue will be edited by a committee of the National Association, com¬ 
posed of Dr. Walter D. Whitman, Salem Normal School, EarlR. Glenn, 
Montclair State Teachers College; and Charles J, Pieper, New York 
University, chairman. 

Mr. Edwin Miller, for some time in charge of one of the large junior 
high schools of Pittsburgh, has been made principal of Peabody High 
School of that city. 

President Joseph C. Brown, of the DcKalb State Teachers College, 
DeKalb, Illinois, has boen elected to the superintendency of the public 
schools of Pelham, New York, to succeed Superintendent W. Howard 
Pillsbury, who becomes Superintendent at Schenectady. Superintendent 
A. J, Stoddard goes to Providence where he takes the place of Superin¬ 
tendent 0. Winslow, who retires. 

Dr. Ira Gast, principal of public school No. 8 of Jersey City, has been 
promoted to public school number 32 of the same system. 

Dr. Paul R, Mort, professor of education at Teachers College, suc¬ 
ceeds the late Dr, Leonard as director of Teachers College. 

William C. French, formerly superintendent of schools at Durant, 
Oklahoma, has been selected as professor of elementary education in 
the Teachers College of George Washington University, Washington, 
D. C. Professor French takes up his work in this new department in 
September, 
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Mr. Seth B. Carlrin, principal of the Packard School of Business of 
New York City, is the new president of Rho chapter of Phi Delta Kappa 
of the School of Education of New York University. 

The National Department of Superintendence of the National Edu¬ 
cational Association announces that the next meeting is to be held at 
Atlantic City, Superintendent Frank Cody of Detroit is the new presi¬ 
dent of this organization. 

Bertram E. Packard, Augusta, Maine, deputy State commissioner of 
education, has been appointed head of the educational department by 
Governor William T. Gardiner, He will succeed Dr, A. O, Thomas, 
commissioner of education since 1917. Dr. Thomas is president of the 
World Federation of Educational Associations. 

Dr. William Cullen Dennis, of Washington, D. C., who has served 
as counselor and agent in a number of arbitration cases, will assume 
the presidency of Earlham College. 

Chester Lloyd Jones* professor of economics and political science, 
formerly governmental investigator of economic and financial problems 
and commercial attache at various United States embassies, has been 
appointed director of the University of Wisconsin, School of Commerce. 

Vernon O, Watts, who has been instructor in economics and tutor in 
the division of history* government, and economics at Harvard Univer¬ 
sity, has been appointed lecturer in the department of economics and 
sociology at Wellesley College for the next academic year. 

Dr. J. E. Wallace Wallin* professor of clinical psychology at Miami 
University, has been appointed to head the new department in the pub¬ 
lic-school system of Baltimore, which will supervise studies and other 
school work of physically and mentally handicapped children. 

Miss E, Ruth Pyttle, Lincoln, Nebraska, who has been elected pres¬ 
ident of the N. E. A. at the Atlanta meeting, has sailed for Europe to 
attend the meeting of the World Federation of Educational Associations 
at Geneva. 

John G, Rossman, assistant superintendent of the schools of Gary, 
Indiana, has been elected head of the East Chicago School system. 

Clark Leonard Hull, professor of psychology and director of the psych¬ 
ological laboratory at the University of Wisconsin, has been elected pro¬ 
fessor of psychology in Yale University, 

Herbert G, Espy has been appointed assistant professor of education 
in the University of Rochester. 

Dr. William M, Davidson, superintendent of the Pittsburgh public 
schools, has been granted three months’ leave of absence by the board of 
education during which time he will travel in Europe studying the 
school systems. 

Professor J. K. Hart of the school of education of the University of 
Wisconsin will speak at the Fifth International Conference of the New 
Education Fellowship which will be held at Elsinore, Denmark, from 
August 8 to 21. His subjects will be "New Schools in Action/ 1 "Adult 
Schools, and 'Social Conditions in Relation to School Reconstruction/* 
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Professor Hebcr H. Ryan, associate professor of education and prin¬ 
cipal of the University High School of the University of Michigan, has 
been appointed associate professor of education and principal of the 
Wisconsin High school. His appointment as successor to the late Pro¬ 
fessor H. L. Miller, takes effect at the opening of the academic year. 
He has been at the University of Michigan since 1926. 

J. Paul Leonard, who recently took his doctor’s degree at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, writing ort "The Use of Practice Exercises 
in the Teaching of Capitalisation and Punctuation," has been elected 
assistant professor of secondary education at William and Mary College. 

Grover C. Hooker, professor of education at Millsaps College, Jack- 
son, Mississippi, has been appointed acting assistant professor of educa¬ 
tion at Stanford University for the academic year of 1929-1930. For 
the past three years Professor Hooker has been head of of the education 
work at Millsaps College and has had some years of experience as a 
city school superintendent. Clark W. Hetherington, a Stanford grad¬ 
uate, has been appointed professor of physical education and hygiene. 
Mr. Hetherington taught for a time at Stanford in the department of 
physical education and served for several years as director of physical 
education of the School of Education of New York University, At 
one time he was director of physical education in the State Department 
of Education in California. 

Dr, Paul S. Mifler, professor of secondary education at New York 
University, has been appointed principal of the Stockton elementary 
school, East Orange, New Jersey, He will take the place of Edward 
H. Dutcher, who died recently, 

Edgar G, Johnston, for the past two years associate in the depart¬ 
ment of secondary education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
has been elected principal of the University High School at the Univer¬ 
sity of Michigan with the rank of assistant professor. Mr. Johnston 
is now completing his dissertation on "Point Systems for Guiding, Stim¬ 
ulating and Limiting Participation of Pupils in Extracurricular Activ 
ides.” 

H. Wallace Caldwell has been reelected president of the Chicago 
Board of Education and Walter H, Brandenburg, vice president. 



CONTRIBUTORS 1 PAGE 

Dr. Frank Wilson Blackmar is professor of sociology in the Uni¬ 
versity of Kansas. He received his normal degree from the North¬ 
western State Normal School of Pennsylvania, his Ph.B. (1881) and 
A.M. (1884) from the University of the Pacific (now the College of 
the Pacific), California, and his degree of doctor of philosophy from 
Johns Hopkins University in 1889. Since then lie has been connected 
with the University of Kansas, teaching the social sciences, first as 
professor of history and sociology, subsequently professor of sociology 
and economics, and finally professor of sociology, a position that he now 
holds. Incidentally, he was dean of the Graduate School from 1897 
to 1922. He has written a number of books and many journal articles 
and scientific papers covering a wide range of topics in history, eco¬ 
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EDITORIAL 

The Journal of Educational Sociology takes this 
opportunity of welcoming into the field of journalism its 
contemporary, Junior-Senior High School Clearing House, 
under the editorship of Philip W* L. Cox. 

This journal has been published as the Junior High 
School Clearing Home for three years and therefore enters 
upon its fourth year although modified in policy and under 
new management. Many persons interested in the work 
of secondary education have long felt the need of a journal 
for presentation of new experiments in the secondary- 
education field. 

This journal, according to a statement of the editors, 
fulfills this purpose. They say: 

The journal undertakes to stress the progressive prac¬ 
tices of secondary schools and the significant points of 
view of those who are actively engaged in dealing with 
the vital problems of adolescent education. Here will 
be found adequate explanations of successful contem¬ 
porary attempts to improve the articulation between 
school units, to adjust the curriculum to our industrial 
civilization, and to bring to the small high school advan¬ 
tages now reserved for the larger schools. There will 
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be pointed discussions, editorial opinions, and interesting 
viewpoints; there will be digests of current reports and 
articles and reviews of contemporary stimulating books 
in education, 

All indications point to the development of a publication 
with a large following of interested contributors and read¬ 
ers. The Journal op Educational Sociology congrat¬ 
ulates the editors of this journal and wishes them success. 



EDUCATION AND THE BUSINESS GIRL 
Ruth Shonle Cavan and Jordan True Cavan 

The public-school curriculum, and especially the voca¬ 
tional curriculum, should rest upon intensive studies of the 
cultural groups which the schools serve. What are the 
backgrounds of any given group of students, the aspira¬ 
tions, the ultimate places which they will fill in the com¬ 
munity? By such studies the school can measure the value 
of its curriculum, and determine the degree to which it ful¬ 
fills the needs of the group. There is need for intensive 
researches to support and illuminate our present rather 
theoretical concepts of the case group and case aggregate. 

OUR GROUP 

Few such studies have been made, aside from a gradually 
increasing number of studies of college students, the diversity 
of whom raises doubts as to how well the conclusions fit any 
given segment of the college population. The study upon 
which this report is being made concerns one such cultural 
group, young women office workers. 1 Taking Chicago as 
a unit, we discover that of all the 45,000 stenographers 
and typists in Chicago, 93 per cent are women and 45 per 
cent of the bookkeepers and cashiers are women. Sixty- 
three per cent of all women clerical workers in Chicago are 
under twenty-five years of age, and these young girls in the 
clerical occupations constitute almost half of all the em¬ 
ployed girls of that age in Chicago. Hence study of the 
young women clerical workers means study both of the 
typical worker and of that vocational group drawing the 
largest percentage of girls. Other characteristics mark the 
entire group. Ninety-two per cent are unmarried (this in¬ 
cludes a small number of widowed or divorced). Eighty- 
nine per cent are native-born white girls. 3 Study of a 

1 This Ib a joint study of the Religious Education Association, Chicago, and the Young 
Women's Christian Association. The complete study Tina Just been published by the former 
organization under the title of Business Girls,- A Study of Their In teres is and Problems, 

* "Population, Occupations," Fourteenth Census of the United States, 1920, Voh IV. 
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sample group indicates that they come chiefly from the 
middle-class and upper-middle-class groups—their fathers 
tend to be skilled workmen, in commercial or clerical serv¬ 
ice, professional men or proprietors. There are fewer 
from the common labor and personal-service groups than 
would be expected if the distribution were even. This 
homogeneity of age, sex, and cultural background as indi¬ 
cated by nationality, parental occupation, and personal oc¬ 
cupation means that here is a group sufficiently homoge¬ 
neous in background, in interests, in occupational demands, 
and in outlook on life and future to be studied with refer¬ 
ence to educational background and requirements. 

TECHNIQUE OF THE STUDY 

Contacts with business girls were made through Y.W. 
C.A. clubs, classes, residences, camps, and summer confer¬ 
ences. Approximately 600 girls, almost all employed in 
offices, provided information about themselves; employ¬ 
ment and social-service records were read for 1000 girl 
clerical workers, and in addition 132 Y.W.C.A. secretaries 
provided information. A large proportion of the girls live 
in Chicago. The others represent a large number of 
smaller cities and towns of the Middle West. 

A number of methods of study were used: (1) Material 
was compiled from the census in delimiting the group; (2) 
records of two employment bureaus, of the Y.W.C.A. 
housing bureau, and of the Y.W.C.A. social service bureau, 
both in Chicago, were abstracted for pertinent data; (3) the 
literature was read, chiefly for comparative data, for little 
published material on business girls was found; (4) many 
of the data thus obtained were analyzed statistically by 
rate tables and partial correlations. A number of methods 
were used to secure information directly from individual 
girls; (5) groups of girls were given the Otis S-A test of 
mental ability, higher form A; (6) these same girls filled 
out a detailed fact sheet with formal data upon nationality, 
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vocation, education, etc,, and in a few cases money and 
time budgets; (7)'this group work was followed by inten¬ 
sive personal interviews, at least one hour in length, with 
about sixty girls; (8) a few other girls wrote out life his¬ 
tories according to a plan provided for their guidance; (9) 
another approach was made through the use of a long ques¬ 
tionnaire, the answers to which were then analyzed and 
used as the basis for a check list, which was given to addi¬ 
tional groups. The material from these direct sources of 
contact was analyzed statistically in some cases, by descrip¬ 
tive comparison in others, for much of the most succulent 
material did not fit statistical analysis. 

The types of data obtained include frequency with refer¬ 
ence to occupation and such conditions as marital status, 
age, sex; salaries; intelligence ratings; social background; 
education; interests and problems of the girls, with their 
attitudes towards their work, further education, their fam¬ 
ilies, their boy friends, their future, etc. 

PARTIAL CORRELATIONS 

Interrelations of certain factors were tested by the use 
of partial correlations. In making the tables the girls 
were divided into two groups: one for the girls from cities 
of 500,000 population and over (chiefly from Chicago); 
and the other for girls from cities of less than 500,000. 

For large cities the correlation between age and Otis 
intelligence test scores was —.028; for smaller cities, -.199, 
on series running from 16 to 48 years of age, but with the 
bulk of the girls falling between the ages of 20 and 30. 
These slightly negative correlations suggest either that the 
tests are easier for young girls newly out of school, or that 
the less bright girls tend to remain in business as they grow 
older, the more bright ones to drop out, either for mar¬ 
riage, further training, or some other vocation. It should 
be remembered too that very few of the girls make a score 
below the “normal” on the Otis test. 
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There is a positive, although not a high, correlation be¬ 
tween Otis scores and years of general education, +.325 
for large cities and +.190 for small cities. In an un¬ 
selected sampling of the population which would include 
a larger proportion of people of dull mentality, there 
Would undoubtedly be a higher correlation. There were 
only a few girls in the groups tested who could not have 
carried high-school work, 

Between Otis scores and salary, with age held constant 
(thus eliminating in large measure the factor of experi¬ 
ence), the partial correlation was +.304 for large cities 
and +.321 for small cities. Although this correlation is 
not high, it seems significant when one considers that few 
girls of dull mentality were found among those tested. 

Amount of general education seems less significant. For 
large cities years of general education and salary correlate 
+.037 and for small cities +.0037, It must be remem¬ 
bered, however, that the girls with few exceptions had 
between nine and twelve years of education. The lack 
of correlation may mean that by employers’ standards nine 
or ten years of general education (completion of junior 
high school) are as efficient a preparation for office work 
as twelve years (completion of senior high school). No 
account is taken here of specific business training. When 
girls with business-school training were compared with girls 
without business-school training, on the basis of years of 
general education, for practically every group the high- 
salaried girls with business-school training outranked the 
high-salaried girls without business-school training. Thus 
the highest salary paid to a girl with eleven years of gen¬ 
eral education and no business school was $30 a week; for 
eleven years plus business school, $35, and so on for the 
other degrees of schooling. This overlooks, of course, all 
vocational training given in high school. This difference 
was not so true of girls with median or low salaries. Vo¬ 
cational records indicate that girls with good general edu- 
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cation, perhaps with A.B. degrees, and no business training 
secure only mediocre positions. The increased difficulty 
in securing teaching positions by inexperienced beginners 
makes this very important. 

INTELLIGENCE 

The Otis scores for 277 business girls, tested for the 
most part as clubs, classes, or members of Y.W.C.A. resi¬ 
dences, and hence representing a more or less unselected 
group, were tabulated. Only 8.7 per cent fell below the 
“normal” range, as against the 20 per cent which Otis 
expects to find below normal in an unselected sampling of 
the population; 53.5 per cent fell in the “normal” group 
a 9 against an expected 60 per cent, while 37.9 per cent 
made “superior” or “very superior” scores as against an 
expected 20 per cent. This indicates that office work is 
a very selective vocation, drawing largely from the brighter 
groups. 8 When compared with high school, continuation 
school, and college groups, the median score for business 
girls is higher than either continuation-school or high- 
school scores as given either by Otis or others for a number 
of institutions. Thus the medians as found in four studies 
of continuation-school pupils range from 70 to 88 I.Q., 
and high-school medians range from 94 to 103 I.Q.* The 
business girl’s median, in terms of I.Q., is 107. On the 
other hand the median for business girls is lower than me¬ 
dians found for many colleges and universities, although it 
must be remembered here that most of the college scores 
published have been for colleges of high rank -whose stu¬ 
dents represent a more highly selected group. The median 
which Otis gives for a composite group of 2516 college 
students is only a few points higher than the business girl’s 

a The alternative explanation would bo that the Y, W. C, A, has In its dubs, clauses, and 
residences only bright girls. It should be mentioned that the business girls tested were for 
the most part successful stenographers and bookkeepers; In other wordB, the most highly 
trained and skilled business group. 

* Joseph Sudwceks, ''Intelligence of the Continuation School Pupils of Wisconsin/* 
Jountal of E'iiicalioua Psychology, XIX, 6Q7-G8, 1027. 

L. T, Hopkins, The Intelligence of Continuation School Children in Massachusetts (Boston: 
Harvard University Press), p. 90. 

A, S. Olis, Manual of Directions and Key for inter mediate and Higher Examinations. 
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median (I.Q. of 111). 1 These scores suggest that girls 
without “normal or better” intelligence should not be 
encouraged to attempt the highly specialized types of office 
work. And also that there are among business girls very 
many who are fully capable of college training and work 
in some more specialized and better paid vocation than 
office work, a shameful waste of splendid human material. 

EDUCATION 

Of 781 business girls only 8.4 per cent had less than 
high-school education, 29.1 per cent had one to three years 
of high school, 46.9 per cent were high-school graduates, 
while 13.3 per cent had had some college work and 2.3 
per cent were college graduates. Thus well over half of 
the girls had high-school graduation or more. Only a very 
small percentage were below high school or were college 
graduates. At least a full junior-high-school course may 
be considered a necessity and a full senior-high-school 
course is helpful for success and for a basis for the further 
vocational training which girls sometimes seek after a few 
years of experience. The figures indicate that few college 
graduates are in offices. A study of the records of an em¬ 
ployment bureau which specializes in placing college- 
trained women shows that many girls just out of college 
or who have taught for a few years apply for positions but 
that in many cases they are handicapped by the lack of 
business training or by too many years in the schoolroom. 
This does not mean that college training is not a good 
background for the better business positions, but it does 
mean that the college-trained girl needs specific technical 
training in stenography, typing, accounting, or whatever 
other branch of business she expects to enter. 


INCOME 

Income for the girls studied here conforms closely with 
other stud ies based upon larger groups. For the most 

Xi'iInI Ji2 U CO, “ 8e * ftnd Unlver ‘ U ’“" ScKocl .ni SccUty, 
A. S. OUl, op, city 
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representative group—stenographers—salaries range from 
$12 to $58 a week, median $25. For bookkeepers, the 
range is from $13 to $52 with the median at $25. Gen¬ 
eral office workers, “mechanical operators,” typists, and 
clerical workers, each have a median of $21', with a total 
range varying from $8 to $35 for operators, to $10 to $45 
for clerical workers. Filing clerks were least well paid, 
having a median salary of $19 per week and a range from 
$6 to $33 a week. These figures indicate that bookkeeping 
and stenography are the most desirable types of work 
financially, and that filing is least desirable. 

Some additional facts regarding the girl and her posi¬ 
tion may be given briefly. More than half of the girls 
are at work by the time they are eighteen, and in Chicago, 
where a two-year commercial course is offered in the public 
schools, many are working by the time they are sixteen. 
Employment agencies (usually commercial agencies), 
friends, and newspaper advertisements are the most fre¬ 
quently used methods of securing work. It may be added 
that they are probably the poorest equipped instruments 
to fit the girl to the job. The length of time girls hold 
positions is important from the point of view of waste in 
industry, loss of money to the girl, and has implications 
concerning her training and placement. Out of a total of 
1227 jobs reported by girls, 32 per cent had lasted less than 
six months and 69 per cent had lasted less than eighteen 
months. The most frequently stated reason for leaving 
a position, as given by the girls themselves, was that they 
were dismissed, usually, according to their statements, due 
to some change in the office itself or to the fact that the 
work was temporary in nature. 

ATTITUDES AND INTERESTS 

A careful analytic study of cases forms the basis of tbe 
material on attitudes and interests. No attempt was made 
to select the girls who filled out questionnaires or who 
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were interviewed. They represent the normal, “average 
run” of girl office worker as found in Y.W.C.A.’s in Chi¬ 
cago and other cities of the Middle West. Statistics and 
cases cannot be cited as the material comprises some hun¬ 
dred pages. 

A desire to travel is one of the most dominant wishes in 
the business girl’s make-up, in part perhaps a reaction to 
the prosaic life she leads, in part a response to the roman¬ 
ticism of moving pictures and the numerous illustrated 
travel stories which appear in magazines. In this, as in 
some other wishes, there is for most girls a wide discrep¬ 
ancy between wishes and behavior. Summer camps, home, 
and summer resorts are much more frequent as places for 
spending vacations than are trips. Some of the girls with 
higher salaries take trips, perhaps on alternate years, to 
such favorite places as Yellowstone Park, or Washington, 
D. C. A few girls traveled by working in one city after 
another; California, Florida, and the Atlantic Coast were 
in this way in the itinerary of different girls. 

Only slightly less widespread is an interest in education. 
This interest is especially dominant in young girls, who still 
retain the attitudes aroused in high school, and who are 
not yet fully adjusted to office work. Approximately forty 
per cent of the girls carried some kind of evening class or 
correspondence course. In the minority of cases these were 
vocational. English, art, popular psychology, etiquette are 
favorite courses at Y.W.C.A.’s and all have a definite rela¬ 
tion to the girl’s social ambitions and desire to improve 
her status. A few girls were found who had definite plans 
for vocational training—girls who wanted to enter some 
specified vocation. Among the older girls there was less 
interest in education. 

The lack of interest in vocational training is perhaps 
accounted for by a certain, lack of interest in work. When 
girls were asked concerning problems, it was found that 
many of the problems center around jobs. The job is a 
trouble center, rather 'than an interest center. The lack of 
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interest in work also goes hand in hand with a major in¬ 
terest in marriage. Eighty-two per cent of the business 
girls stated that at 35 years of age they wished to be mar¬ 
ried and marriage figures prominently in their daydreams. 
The statement of one young business woman, that she was 
"in the market for a husband and babies," expresses the 
attitude of the majority. Although 82 per cent hope to 
marry, only 56 per cent of these girls at the most marriage¬ 
able age have ever been "seriously interested” in men 
friends and only 65 per cent were having dates during the 
summer in which they answered the questionnaire. Con¬ 
tacts with men, especially in the larger aides, are made in 
hit-or-miss fashion and many of them are of very short 
duration. The friendship which "drifts apart” is much 
more common than the one which ends in an engagement 
to marry. 

In cities and perhaps in smaller places, the problem of 
girl friends is a crucial one. Girls coming in from other 
cities find themselves with perhaps a friend made at work, 
another friend made at the Y.W.C.A., perhaps a third 
made in some other place, but without being in a group of 
friends. City families, as the children grow up and con¬ 
tribute to the family hudget, often move from a poor or 
immigrant community to a better community; again the 
girl finds herself cut off from her accustomed circle of 
friends. The transition from school to work often means 
that the girl no longer has an easy opportunity to meet old 
friends and finds herself almost as isolated as though she 
were in a strange city. The church club and the high-school 
sorority play a prominent part in tying the young business 
girl into the circle of friends with whom she has grown up. 
1 he time-honored attitudes of school administrators 
towards school social groups and sororities need some 
reviewing in the light of these life histories. The club 
formed of office workers, the Y.W.C.A., and other local 
girls’ dubs are agencies for incorporating the girl into new 
groups. 
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CHALLENGES TO THE SCHOOLS 

r. Through testing, interviewing, and guidance the girls 
with normal or better intelligence should be induced to re¬ 
main in school until they have been graduated from high 
school. They then have the background for further train¬ 
ing, if later vocational ambitions develop. They also have 
the background which seems almost a necessity for success 
and progress in office work. 

2. Only girls with intelligence ranking a high "normal” 
score or better on standard tests should be urged to prepare 
for secretarial work or bookkeeping. These types of work 
make heavy demands upon the girl’s intelligence if she ex¬ 
pects to hold any except the mediocre positions. There 
are many office positions of a routine nature which make 
less exacting demands. 

3. Many of the girls now dropping out of school early 
or going into business from high school are capable of col¬ 
lege work. Many of them wish to enter college, but lack 
the financial resources neecessary. Few of them know of 
any methods of working their way through college, of 
obtaining loans or scholarship aid. By the time they have 
worked long enough to secure a small savings account the 
desire for college has disappeared. It should be the busi¬ 
ness of somebody in contact with the girl while the desire is 
still strong to see that if it is at all possible she does go on 
into college or into definite vocational training. 

4. Girls with promising ability should be urged not to 
attempt business positions without definite vocational train¬ 
ing. The unspecialized positions, such as filing, clerical 
work, and even typing pay much less than do stenographic 
work and bookkeeping, and have less opportunity for work¬ 
ing into responsible positions. 

5. There is opportunity for some agency other than a 
commercial one to demonstrate what can be done in the 
way of placing girls in positions to which they are suited, 
with the idea of eliminating the short-term positions through 
which many girh pass in the process of finding a permanent 
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position. Commercial agencies are under pressure to fill 
positions and can make little effort to find the right girl 
for the particular job. 

6. Evening classes ought to include subjects which would 
interest and benefit the girl who has graduated from high 
school. Many small cities limit their evening classes to 
fundamentals which the secondary-school graduate has 
already covered. 

7. The desire for marriage and the probability that the 
majority of girls will marry means that the girl needs a 
double vocational training, one for her office work, which 
in this day of continuing work after marriage, should be 
thorough, and also one for her future role as housewife 
and mother. 

8. In addition to the definite vocational training for 
marriage, girls need training in the intricate art of making 
friends with men, and they need opportunities for meeting 
young men socially. There is a wide gap between high- 
school groups and the friends which must be formed after 
the girl enters business. The high-school sorority may tide 
the girl over so far as her girl friends are concerned. She 
needs a similar agency to enable her to keep her contacts 
with boys she knew in high school. 

A CHALLENGE TO RESEARCH WORKERS 

This study, limited as it is, indicates clearly that adoles¬ 
cent girls are leaving the public schools ill prepared to meet 
all their problems. Studies of this type would be worth 
while for other vocational groups—saleswomen, domestic 
workers, factory workers, nurses, eIementary-9chool teach¬ 
ers, as well as for the girl who marries immediately upon 
leaving school or who enters into social life. The demands 
made by the small community differ from city demands and 
suggest further studies. Consideration of the personality 
and emotional traits which help or hinder progress socially 
and vocationally is needed. There is need, also, for similar 
studies of boys. 



ARE THE COLLEGES AND UNIVERSITIES MAK¬ 
ING ADEQUATE PROVISION FOR LIBERAL 
CITIZENSHIP EDUCATION IN THEIR PRO¬ 
GRAMS FOR THE TRAINING OF SECONDARY 
TEACHERS? 1 

J. 0. Creager 

How do we account for the eyer-reiterant emphasis upon 
citizenship 'training in all of our educational meetings and 
deliberations? Our ablest writers in current books and 
magazines evince a restlessness and impatience with the 
product of the schools and the program of education when 
it comes to 'this, its major function, the education of the 
future citizen. From all sides we hear the statement that 
we live in a world that could be made far better and happier 
if only the knowledge which we already possess could be 
made to function in government and in the regulation of the 
lives of our people. 

Everywhere we are beset with problems, social, political 
and educational, the solution to which constantly evades us 
not because no one knows the solution, for many do; but be¬ 
cause the public at large does not accept the proposals of 
those who know, and in the last analysis it is public opinion 
that determines the outcome. Experts may see the solution 
to the school taxation problem, for example, but State legis¬ 
latures determine the kind of tax laws that we get and State 
legislatures are obviously not made up of experts. Our 
great faith in democracy has reached a crisis, where, para¬ 
doxical though it be, we are exhorted to redouble our efforts 
in behalf of popular education precisely because popular 
education seems to have failed. 


Despite our great efforts to educate our citizenry, the aver¬ 
age voter is deplorably ignorant of the problems of gov¬ 
ernment. The fact is that being a citizen—an honcst-to- 
goodness citizen of the United States—is a full-sized man’s 


iThlaoHidc was read as a paper at the meeting of the Department 
National Education Association, Cleveland, February, 1929, 
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job. It calls for a scope of practical knowledge and an 
insight into certain fields of thought, far beyond anything 
that programs of • education have ever squarely faced in 
any land or clime. No mere “general intelligence,’’ what¬ 
ever that term means, will serve. Any one of philosophic 
temper having witnessed the great human spectacle of a 
State legislature in operation comes away a sadder, if not 
a w'iser man. He reflects that whereas in nearly all other 
lines of human endeavor, in science, in business, and in 
education human beings improve by practice, in the field of 
democracy, each biennium stages a new experiment in trial 
and error. Democracy has not yet learned, in the field of 
government, to make use of the services of the expert. In 
fact, it sometimes seems that in this field, his services are 
not only ignored, but the expert himself is not wanted. 
Lincoln’s phrase about God’s love for the common man 
applies well to the God of Democracy. For democracy 
undoubtedly loves the common man, the commoner the 
better. 

And yet there seems to be no other way out of the woods 
than to keep on trying to educate this common man in the 
knowledge and art of government, however long and 
tedious be the way. Our only hope under our American 
form of political control is in popular enlightenment and 
we come back once more to the fact that our salvation rests 
in the hands of the curriculum maker. 

The present-day national epidemic of curriculum revision 
in the schools means that we are at last realizing that 
America has some problems of her own and that their 
solution depends upon the younger generation who are now 
in school; that the traditional curriculum, taking its prob¬ 
lems largely from the distant past and from every other 
land than our own is not contributing as it should to the 
understanding of the chief problems of our American life 
here and now. Graduates of our schools and colleges in 
which foreign languages, formal rhetoric, mathematics, and 
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formalized science constitute the almost exclusive pabulum 
enjoy a brief and gratifying complacency in the thought 
that they are educated persons. Sooner or later, however, 
comes the disillusionment that, in terms of modern life and 
its issues, they have been to the theater but missed the 
show. So far as the demands of citizenship are concerned, 
there is such a monstrosity in perfectly good collegiate cir¬ 
cles as a highly educated ignoramus. 

CURRICULA OF ARTS COHEOES 
In the field of training secondary teachers, we must 
remember that the numerous small arts colleges are fur¬ 
nishing us the largest percentage of our teachers. The 
conventional curriculum of most of these colleges, as well 
as that of similar colleges in our universities, places the 
emphasis upon the ancient and disciplinary to the neglect 
of present-day civilization and its needs. As social and 
political soporifics, designedly contrived for putting the 
future citizens of a democracy soundly to sleep, Latin, 
formal rhetoric, mathematics, and foreign languages, as 
ordinarily taught, furnish us the most effective anaesthetic 
that could possibly be devised. No one would be so foolish 
as to deny these subjects a place in a college curriculum. 
They doubtless achieve certain desirable educational objec¬ 
tives. But as citizenship studies they can all procure per¬ 
fectly splendid alibis in any educational court. Our objec¬ 
tion here is a matter of emphasis and proportion. That 
these subjects as required studies should usurp the pro¬ 
gram in the first two college years to the virtual exclusion 
of all others is wholly indefensible. The hopeful aspect of 
the situation resides in the fact that among college students 
the suspicion is at last emerging that they have been made 
the victims of Carthaginian faith and that the high priests 
of an exclusive culture have been caught coming into camp 
leading a wooden horse. 

A recent study (1924) of the required subjects in 153 
liberal-art9 colleges shows but 4 per cent of the entire 
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offering given to the social studies, whereas 10 per cent 
goes to modern languages, and 14 per cent to science and 
mathematics. Our educational committees in this associa¬ 
tion have repeatedly reported in favor of a greater em¬ 
phasis upon social science. The 1917 Report of the Car¬ 
negie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching 
recommended more than three times the present percentage 
for these subjects. A study of the actual amount of 
increase, however, from 1907 to 1923 shows that this 
advice has been largely unheeded and that evolution here, 
as elsewhere, is a slow process. 

Four per cent of a four-year college course given to 
studies dealing with the urgent problems of American life! 
This amounts to about five semester hours or specifically 
to one three-hour course usually in ancient history and a 
two-hour course in something else, if not more ancient his¬ 
tory. Obviously there is no possible defense that can be 
made for this situation. It is, I believe, a well-known tenet 
of the proponents of so-called liberal education that the 
knowledge of subject matter is paramount. Every teacher, 
whether she teaches social studies or not, teaches the child 
who becomes the future citizen. How, then, can she lead 
the way to a better understanding of these problems on the 
part of high-school youth, when she is herself innocent of 
knowledge of the simplest problems of American political 
and economic life? 

How many of us brought up upon the old program of 
the so-called humanities feel at all comfortable when the 
conversation shifts from Shakespeare and the opera to the 
tariff and farm relief? If the problems that really concern 
the welfare of society were as much discussed among the 
intelligentsia and Illuminati as antique furniture or the Pri¬ 
vate Life of Helen of Troy there would be some evidence 
that popular education for self-government is functioning. 

Fortunately, when we turn from the studies required by 
the faculty to the real interests of college students as shown 
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by their electives and choice of majors we witness a more 
hopeful tendency, Kelly’s study 2 of this matter shows that, 
next to English, the most frequently chosen majors were in 
sociology, economics, philosophy, mid ethics, and among 
alumni the subjects reported as having been most worth 
while were, after English, these same studies. 

CURRICULA IN SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES OF EDUCATION 
When we come to the offering of schools and colleges 
of education in State universities, we find an improved 
situation, though there is still much to be desired. When¬ 
ever such schools have been free to determine their own 
curricular policies, a r significant departure from the old 
stereotyped curriculum is found. A study of my own made 
in 1925 and dealing with the problem of administrative 
control in schools of education in 32 State universities 
reveals the fact that two out of every five of these insti¬ 
tutions are not at liberty to determine the subjects required 
in the first two years, When the proposed offerings of the 
school of education must be approved either by the uni¬ 
versity faculty at large or by chosen representatives there¬ 
from, the inertia of tradition is bound to slow up progress. 
This is a fact not well understood by superintendents and 
principals of schools who employ'teachers. 

With respect to the emphasis placed upon social studies 
as required work in the first two years these schools of edu¬ 
cation show 5,6 per cent as against 4 per cent in the arts 
college. This is scarcely significant. There are improve¬ 
ments, however, in other directions. Some of these schools 
offer elective courses in citizenship education. Practically 
all emphasize training for citizenship as one of the major 
objectives of education and encourage their students to 
equip themselves for this work. Most courses dealing 
with secondaty education emphasize student activities as 
affording valuable practice in citizenship training. There 
is no question but that these professional schools are fully 

* See The American Aits Collett (New York: Macmillan Company). 
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aware of the importance of this matter, but in many in¬ 
stances they are not free to act, Specifically what is it that 
needs to be done to remedy the whole situation? 

RECOMMENDATIONS 

(1) First of all, it is a fair assumption, I think, that 
every teacher is a potential leader of young citizens-in-thc- 
making and as such should be given a substantial basis for 
her work in knowledge of the leading problems of Ameri¬ 
can life. We cannot expect the prospective teacher to 
grasp the significance of these problems unless he has grap¬ 
pled with them intellectually and understands the chief 
issues involved in their solution j nay, more, unless he shall 
have caught a keen desire to assist in their solution. This 
would seem to me to mean, in college parlance, courses in 
history, political science, economics, and sociology, organ¬ 
ized from the teaching viewpoint, and amounting not to five 
or six paltry hours but something near a major, say 20 or 
25 hours. 

(2) Mere knowledge, however, is not enough. The 
training of the child in the ways of citizenship as well as 
in the knowledge thereof introduces a technique not yet 
well understood by the average teacher. The question of 
how to teach ideals and habits is heavily involved. Those 
schools which are so organized as to give boys and girls 
the opportunity to practise good citizenship in the school 
have grasped a most significant feature. Student govern¬ 
ment all the way from junior high school to the college 
campus has possibilities largely unrealized by hundreds of 
educators of -the old type in both school and college. Boy- 
scout education has set the schoolmaster a noteworthy 
example in character and citizenship training. 

(3) Last of all, let us examine the major premise. 
Should wc train for citizenship at all? Of what sort of 
training are we thinking when we use this term? Do we 
have in mind the child and his free development or a pro¬ 
gram of indoctrination designed to perpetuate the status 
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quo? Are we thinking of using education as a political 
weapon to teach a narrow patriotism or are we thinking 
of a democracy to be improved through the courageous 
thought of its citizens? The spirit of freedom is probably 
more deeply written into our constitution and our funda¬ 
mental law than is any other principle or philosophy. 
When, the American Constitution decreed that “Congress 
shall make no law abridging the freedom of speech and 
of the press or the freedom of the people peaceably to as¬ 
semble,” civilization took a long leap forward. Let vested 
interests in politics, economics, and religion, who bring their 
propaganda to our public schools, go worship at this shrine 
if they seek to be genuine patriots. We rest under a deep 
obligation to keep the schools free from exploitation by 
those who have a particular brand of so-called patriotism 
which they wish to have taught—always the brand that 
best suits their vested securities and privileged powers. 

The problem of education for freedom lies at the very 
fountain head of our American form of government and 
it is admittedly one of the most difficult of all our prob¬ 
lems. The teaching profession has always fought valiantly 
for the prerogative of freedom of teaching and rightly so. 
But the freedom of the learner is equally, if not more, fun¬ 
damental and here we have to admit with shame that we 
have had altogether too much authoritative and dogmatic 
teaching upon subjects that are of a controversial nature— 
as most civic and social problems are. If we are to be real 
leaders of youth in this most difficult field we shall have 
to leave off quoting Aristotle and imitate the spirit of 
Socrates. Social and political problems are not solved as 
are problems in science or in mathematics. The solution 
is usually a continuing affair, involving discussion, fair-mind¬ 
edness and tolerance—matters in themselves more impor¬ 
tant as principles of life and teaching than the solution of 
the problem itself. A9 teachers we cannot too well master 
this most difficult art of handling the discussion of contro- 
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versial problems in the classroom with skill, tolerance, and 
fair play. 

CONCLUSION 

What then is the answer to the question proposed at the 
outset? Are the universities making adequate provision 
for liberal citizenship education in their programs for the 
training of secondary teachers? The answer in all humility 
and charity is "No.” “Adequate” is a strong word to use 
and the term “liberal” also covers much ground. The mil¬ 
lennium always lies just over the ranges. Much hope, how¬ 
ever, resides in the fact that the educational world is thor¬ 
oughly aroused to the fact that this problem presses for 
solution and that our curricula are overdue for a thorough 
overhauling in terms of present-day demands. 

If in the meantime any impatient classroom teacher 
should ask. for a sign, in a wicked day and generation, I 
should be inclined to reply: Follow the example of Socrates 
of Athens and Jesus of Nazareth. Centuries ago these 
men blazed a clear but adventurous trail for our guidance 
as citizens and as teachers of citizens. The former sought 
not a static but an improved Athens and called himself a 
“citizen of the world.” The latter sought a new social 
order for the people of his day and generation and gave to 
all humanity its greatest vision of universal brotherhood. 
Both alike gave their lives in martydom to the established 
jorder of things. Both evinced in their lives supreme cour¬ 
age and at the same time supreme tolerance—the two great 
virtues of all citizens and teachers. Neither, so far as I 
can find, ever hesitated to teach the truth or violated by 
dogmatic teaching the freedom of the learner. In a day of 
confused doctrines and complicated theories they stand out 
clearly as our great exemplars. 



HEALTH AND THE FAMILY INCOME 
Louis Bader 

Recently two significant statements appeared in print 
which may very well be accepted as the reason for making 
this study. Raymond Essen, writing in the January issue 
of Harper's Magazine, says, "The chief requirement for a 
real standard of living is neither food nor rent nor clothing: 
it is life; and the prime essentials of life are health, free¬ 
dom, and leisure.”* Health comes first if we are to live as 
we should, and this is to be secured and maintained through 
the proper choice of work and the wise selection of living 
conditions. In this situation one remains presumably in 
such good health that other expenditures for health main¬ 
tenance need hardly be provided for in the family budget. 
But few people are in this happy position and so are faced 
with the need for making varying yearly expenditures for 
health maintenance. The extent of this need will be shown 
later. Meanwhile we can note the second statement, which 
is by Dr. Olin West, secretary of the American Medical 
Association: "The one great outstanding problem before 
the medical profession today is that involved in the delivery 
of adequate, scientific, medical service to all the people, rich 
and poor, at a cost which can be reasonably met by them in 
their respective stations in life." 1 If the joyous life based 
on good health that is implicit in Mr. Essen's philosophy 
is to be attained, then for many people the attainment is to 
be found in the solution to the problem stated by Dr. West. 

It is not the purpose of this study to find the solution to 
Dr. West’s query. This is a problem for the medical pro¬ 
fession to solve since there is vitally tied up in it the ques¬ 
tion of the incomes of the members of that profession. This 
study may help. All we can hope to do, however, is to show 
that at present large masses of consumers are now spend- 
ing out of their incomes certain percentages for health 

J Raymond Essen,"Less money and More Life.' 1 

2 Five Year Program of the Committee on the Coat of Medical Cure,” p. 6, 
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maintenance, and that these expenditures, although not ad¬ 
equate in amount for its proper maintenance, can hardly 
be increased. It may also be possible to set up a standard 
budget for health maintenance, the desirability of which 
can be proved beyond question, but which can only be met 
in one of two ways: (1) by an increase in income making 
the standard expenditure possible; or (2) by finding the 
solution to the problem posed by Dr. West to which the 
Committee on the Cost of Medical Care has just addressed 
itself. 

Let us now consider some facts which have already be¬ 
come somewhat in the nature of common knowledge. Dr. 
Eugene Lyman Fisk, writing in 1923, said that the annual 
economic loss from preventable disease and death in this 
country is $3,000,000,000. From the tuberculosis death 
rate the loss alone is $500,000,000 annually, and for the 
present generation the loss will probably aggregate $26,- 
000,000,000 because of diminished longevity due to this 
disease. Five hundred thousand people die annually, and 
one half of this loss is postponable by proper medical super¬ 
vision, periodic medical examination, health education, and 
community hygiene. Further Dr. Fisk points out that: 8 

2 5,000,000 of the working classes have defective vision requiring 
correction 

25,000,000 of the working classes have defective teeth and 
mouth infection 

6,000,000 of the working classes have organic diseases 
8,000,000 of the working classes have fiat feet 
1,500,000 have venereal diseases 
1,000,000 have some form of tuberculosis 


More recently in an address before the American Asso¬ 
ciation for the advancement of Science, Dr. Fisk suggested 
that even now we have enough knowledge to make possible 
the prolonging of the life span to more than the Biblical 
three score and ten. 1 Today the life span is 55-56 years, a 
gain of fifteen years since 1880. Much of this gain has 


a Eugene Lyman Fisk, Health Building and Life Extension (New York: Macmillan). 
4 Reported in the New York Times, December 31,1928. 
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resulted from a reduction of infant mortality, which has 
amounted to 70 per cent in the last twenty-five years. Then 
25 per cent of infants born died in their first year and now 
only 7 per cent. In addition to this improvement there 
has been some improvement all along the line. In 1875 
the death rate in New York City was 28.3 per thousand 
and in 1925 it was 11.5. In 1900 the death rate for the 
whole United States registration area was 17.6 and now 
it is about 12 per thousand. In 1900 the typhoid fever 
death rate was 36; the tuberculosis death rate was 195; 
and diphtheria took 43.3 per hundred thousand. The cor¬ 
responding figures in 1925 were for typhoid almost extinct, 
tuberculosis about 100, and diphtheria 7.5.* This is an 
indication of what science has been able to do and what 
Dr. Fisk has in mind when he makes his predictions. 

With all this improvement in various directions there 
has been no improvement for more than 20 years in the 
number of women dying in. childbirth. More than 23,000 
mothers die annually during childbirth and competent au¬ 
thorities believe most of these happen because expectant 
mothers do not receive the instruction and supervision they 
need during the prenatal period.’ 

Like Dr. Fisk, Dr. Dublin makes some interesting eco¬ 
nomic calculations of some of the costs we still face from 
preventable sickness and postponable death. He has cal¬ 
culated that sickness still costs in lost wages, reduced pro¬ 
duction, and necessary care $2,250,000,000; that the capi¬ 
tal loss from preventable infant mortality is $750,000,000, 
and from preventable deaths of young men and women be¬ 
tween 25 and 35 years of age it is also $750,000,000 an¬ 
nually. Dr. Dublin also estimates that having due regard 
for the value of life at each age period the total capital 
value of t he lives -which can be saved annually through the 
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application of preventive medicine and public-health meas¬ 
ures is over $6,000,000,000/ 

The most valuable thing in this country—human life 0 — 
receives least attention. We are niggardly with our ex¬ 
penditures to conserve life and health, when, as Essen 
suggests, this ought to come first in all our economic and 
moral calculations, because in the last analysis the kind of 
life we may live depends altogether on health. 

We may at this point ask several questions: (1) What 
are the actual facts as to expenditure for health mainte¬ 
nance? (2) Why is this expenditure what it is? and, (3) 
What should it be? The attempt here made to answer 
these questions is based altogether on the economic rather 
than the ethical or moral aspects of the question. 

A number of studies have been made of family budgets 
and these are taken as the basis for the figures of expendi¬ 
ture for health maintenance presented below. Since these 
studies cover several important groups of income receivers, 
and if they can be accepted as good samples, the data may 
'then be accepted as representing the expenditures for health 
maintenance of about 90 per cent of our population. The 
studies drawn upon are the following: 

Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics No. 357* 
"Cost of Living in the United States,” covering the expenditures of 
12,096 workingmen's families (white) in 92 cities or localities in 42 
States for the year 1918-1919. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1466, "The 
Farmer’s Standard of Living,” a study covering the expenditures of 2,886 
white farm families of selected localities in eleven States for the years 
1922-1924. 

United States Department of Agriculture Bulletin No. 1382, a study 
of 861 white farm families of Kentucky, Tennessee, and Texas for the 
year 1919. 

Getting and Spending, by Jessica B. Peixotto (New York: Macmillan 
and Company, 1927), a study of 96 professional families in the Univer¬ 
sity of California, for the year 1922. 

And a n umber of miscellaneous items. 

* op , or, 

6 p r . Solomon Huebner, University of Pennsylvania, recently estimated the value of all 
the human beings In the United Slates at $2,700,000,000,000, basing Ibis figure on a capital¬ 
ization of earning power. 
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We shall list these in a table of averages for the different 
studies. 


AVERAGE DOLLAR AND PER CENT EXPENDITURES FOR HEALTH 


MAINTENANCE 




Average 

Average 

Percentage 


Total 

Health 

of Total 

Studies Expenditures 

Expenditures 

Expenditures 

12,096 Working Families. f .. 

$1,454.93 

$52.32 

3.6 

2,886 Farm Families. 

1,597.50 

61.60 

3.8 

861 Farm Families. 

402 Farm Families in New 

1,436.00 

67.00 

4.7 

York ... 

2,012.00 

80.68 

4.1 

96 Professional Families. 
Life-Insurance Com pan/ 

5,511.77 

316.33 

5.7 

study of Clerical Per- 
sonnel . 


80.00 

3 to 5 

One Family. 

3,000.00 

75.00 

2.5* 

One Family...,. 

4j000.00 

350.00 

8.7* 


♦The situation in two families of which the writer had intimate knowl¬ 
edge, 


For our purpose these averages can be used, but a cau¬ 
tion should be sounded. Like all averages they have the 
defect of meaning very little for any individual family. 
If you set out to find the family spending the average 
amount you might, like the English professor, find only 
one family in 5,000 conforming to the standard. And 
particularly is this true in the matter of health expendi¬ 
ture. Perhaps to arrive at an average that would be effec¬ 
tive wc ought to have an average based on the family ex¬ 
penditure for five years. Referring to the two single 
family studies the writer knows in both these cases that 
the $350 expenditure is close to the five-year average for 
that family and in the case of the $75 expenditure it is 
not for the other. The $75 expenditure represents an ordi¬ 
nary year with no catastrophic occurrence such as is to be 
expected in every family over a five-year period. And he 
also knows that neither expenditure is based upon an ideal, 
but rather both expenditures were for day-to-day needs of 
health maintenance and very little provision made for the 
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care of the health on a preventive basis as is now so fre¬ 
quently recommended. 

So we might analyze the averages of all these studies, but 
this would mean the impossible, After all the averages 
cancel out sharp differences and so may be accepted as 
having some degree of reliability. And, furthermore, these 
average figures do indicate something. As incomes increase 
a larger amount is spent for health maintenance and the 
percentage expenditure increases with some rapidity in the 
upper incomes. In the study of 2,886 farm families the 
per cent of expenditure ranged from 2.1 for the group 
averaging under $600 incomes to 4.8 for the group aver¬ 
aging over $3000 and the following for each $300 addi¬ 
tional total expenditure in between these two figures: 3.0, 
3,5, 3.4, 3.9, 4.6, and 3.8, In this same study the average 
per cent expenditures varied for various sections of 
the country and for size of families. In the New Eng¬ 
land States for 317 families the average was 3.6, for 1,130 
families in the South 3.1, and for 1,439 families in the 
North Central States the per cent expenditure was 4.5. 
The variation due to size of family was not so pronounced, 
rather the variation seemed to come because of the com¬ 
position of the family. For families with no children the 
average was 3 per cent, with one child 3.9, with two 3.9, 
with three 3.6, with four 3.5, with five 2.8 and six or more 
children 3.3. When we turn to the age composition of the 
family we find an expenditure ranging between 4 and 5 
per cent when children are under eleven years of age and 
between 2 and 3 per cent when over twelve years. 

In the study of 861 farm families the per cent expenditure 
for health maintenance varied still more, ranging from 2.9 
for the group with total expenditures below $300, to 8.0 
for the group with expenditures over $3000, with between 
expenditures for each $200 additional expenditure as fob 
lows: 3.3, 3.7, 4.3, 4.3, 3.2, 5.3, 7.4, and 3.7. The aver¬ 
age size of the family increases for these increasing income 
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groups so that we may say there is a relation here also 
between the size of the family and the per cent of income 
expenditure for health maintenance. 

When we come to the Bureau of Labor Statistics study 
of 12,096 families, we find the following: 


&7PENHTUR29 OF 12,096 FAMILIES FOR HEALTH MAINTENANCE 



1 

United State* 

North 

South 

North 

South 


Income* 

Average Expense 
per Family 

Atlantic 

Stales 

Atlantic 

States 

Central 

States 

Central 

Slates 

Western 

Stales 

Under 

*900. 

1199. 

$34.10 

3.8% 

$31.04 

$37,26 

$30.79 

$39,15 

$44,40 

*900 to 
1200 to 

43.34 

4.1 

39.15 

46.28 

39,28 

53,26 

54,98 

1499. 

55,60 

4.1 

47.66 

66.7ft 

49,80 

65.03 

70.07 

1500 to 

J799. 

67,86 

4.1 

67.39 

87.54 

61.05 

71.&8 

79,22 

1800 to 

2099. 

73.75 

3,7 

69,37 

91.B1 

66.93 

86,37 

81.61 

2100 to 

2499. 

81.77 

3.5 

78,11 

79.10 

84.91 

95.71 

77.54 

2500 and over. 

95,66 

3.B 

03.70 

95.86 

69.62* 

154.04 

101.22 


‘Insufficient sample* 


This study would seem to indicate that for expenditures 
up to a total of $2500 the per cent expenditure for health 
does not vary materially either as to size of income or 
family. For the South Central and Western groups of 
States the result is somewhat different than for the others. 
But in the South Central States health conditions are not 
generally as good as in the other regions. It is common 
knowledge that some people go to the Western States to 
improve their health and some older retired people go there 
to die happily. This would account for these differences. 

Taking all of these studies wc have by and large a fair 
sample of what is spent by 80 to 90 per cent of our income 
receivers for health maintenance. This expenditure ranges 
generally between 3 and 5 per cent of total expenditures 
and averages in the neighborhood of sixty dollars a family 
annually. As suggested before, averages need to be re¬ 
ceived with caution, but a sampling as comprehensive as 
those submitted above may be accepted for the white work¬ 
ing population of the United States as depicting actual 
conditions. While a five-year period for the individual 
family might be a better average, here wc have so many 
families each with a different expenditure that we can with 
some degree of safety take the average as typical for any 
family in the income groups under $2500. 
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We come now* to the second question, Why is the ex¬ 
penditure what it is? It is very largely what it is because 
it cannot be otherwise. The family incomes ranging below 
$2500 are not large enough to permit spending any more 
than is absolutely necessary for health maintenance. There 
are so many other demands on the family purse for other 
things, all at the moment apparently more important than 
health maintenance, that expenditures for health are not 
made until a situation arises making such expenditure man¬ 
datory. Then a heavy drain because of severe illness be¬ 
comes catastrophic and may cause a temporary fall below 
the present plane of living. As incomes rise, as we shall see, 
a larger expenditure both absolutely and relatively is made 
to provide, not only for necessitous expenditure, but also 
expenditure for the prevention of illness. 

For example, in the study of 12,096 families with incomes 
of under $900 to $2500 expenditures for food, clothing, 
rent, fuel, light, and house furnishings ranged from 82.2 
to 75.7 per cent of total expenditures. The balance of 17,8 
to 24.3 per cent was available for miscellaneous items, 
such as education, recreation, amusement, personal service, 
insurance, health maintenance, and many other items. The 
per cent of expenditures for health maintenance is one of 
the largest of this group. As incomes increase we have a 
different story. Beginning with $3600, the per cent of 
expenditure for miscellaneous items jumps to between 40 
and 50 per cent with a consequent jump in expenditures for 
health maintenance, the per cent ranging between 5 and 10 
per cent, with a very notable increase in expenditure for 
dentist and oculist. 

This brings us to the last question, What should the 
expenditure be for health maintenance? There is probably 
some difference of opinion as to what the expenditure 
should be. If it is proposed that a certain procedure should 
be followed and it is discovered that this adds to the cost 
of living and therefore calls for a larger income, those 
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who pay the weekly wages might object. And if we ask 
the consumer to curtail expenditures in other fields so that 
he might spend more in this field, he too may object, and 
perhaps rightly, that he cannot afford to curtail his other 
expenditure. Such curtailment might result in more ill 
health. That some such impasse seems to be the case is 
suggested when one reviews the budgets proposed by im¬ 
partial (?) students of the subject. For example, the 
Bureau of Applied Economics, Washington, D. C., pro¬ 
posed for 1919 an expenditure of $60 for health mainte¬ 
nance out of a total family expenditure of $1760. Dor¬ 
othy Douglas in The Worker in Modern Economic Society 
(1923) suggests $35 for health maintenance in a budget 
of $1135, and in a budget of $2010.72 an expenditure for 
this purpose of $82.08. The Phoenix Mutual Life Insur¬ 
ance Company proposes the following: 


Incomes Health Expenditures 

$1,800.00. $48.00 

2,400.00 . 60.00 

3,600.00. 144.00 

4,800.00. 180.00 


The Labor Bureau, Incorporated, proposed expendi¬ 
tures for health amounting to $80 in a budget of $2385.27 
in 1921, while the Chicago Council of Social Agencies pro¬ 
posed in 1925 an expenditure of $74 in a budget of 
$1548.84, exclusive of rent. 

These are sufficient to indicate that in the usual proposed 
budget there is not an adequate consideration of what should 
be spent for health maintenance, but rather an acceptance of 
what has been found to be the expenditure and accepting that 
as all that can possibly be spent. In view of the fact that 
there is hardly another item in the miscellaneous group as 
important as this one of health, it ought to be a sine qua non 
that the least expenditure to be provided for is that one which 
will keep the consumer in good health and a high state of ef¬ 
ficiency. Such an expenditure involves two factors: expendi- 
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tures from day to day of a necessitous nature, and expendi¬ 
tures for services designed to prevent sickness, as for 
example periodic examination of the body, mouth, and eyes 
by physician, dentist, and oculist. Detailed study of the col¬ 
lected budgets discloses the fact that the expenditures of the 
low income groups go almost wholly for necessitous situa¬ 
tions and almost nothing is spent for illness prevention and 
the correction of curable defects which at any particular mo¬ 
ment are not too troublesome. And even in the case of 
necessity where the illness is catastrophic, as childbirth 
or a major operation requiring hospitalization, the low in¬ 
come groups are forced into debt, or to accept charity, or 
to forget to pay the doctor. 

Because of the great part health plays in the fortunes 
of man (because from a social point of view it is desirable 
that we pay our way as we go), this situation among low- 
income groups could with profit be corrected. How much 
additional this would add to the cost of living is open to 
question, since for different incomes in different sections 
of the country the cost varies. Some notion of the cost 
may be gleaned from Dr. Peixotto's study of the faculty 
of the University of California which disclosed the average 
expenditure for health maintenance to be 5.7 per cent of 
total incomes. This expenditure generally was made (1) 
to meet the necessitous situations as they arose, and, (2) 
to provide for examination and correction of curable de¬ 
fects making possible periodic visits to dentists, oculists, and 
physicians for proper examination. 

If we accept this figure then of 5 to 6 per cent as ap¬ 
proximately the one that will on the average provide for 
the type of health maintenance which will give results that 
might wipe out some of the great economic losses calcu¬ 
lated by Drs. Fisk and Dublin, we then have the answer to 
our last question. We would also get the following table: 
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Average Average Per cent 

Total Health of Total 

Budget Studies Expenditure Expenditure Expenditure 

12,096 Families.$1,454.93 $82,94 5.7 

2,886 Families. 1,595.50 91.08 5.7 

86l Families ............ 1,436.00 81,85 5.7 

402 Families. 2,012.00 114.68 5.7 


It U obvious that this increase would seriously curtail 
expenditures in other directions, which at the moment may 
be deemed more important. The consumer could probably 
afford such an increased expenditure by curtailing some 
of the others, but an expensive and time-consuming educa¬ 
tional campaign would have to be undertaken and be car¬ 
ried on for a long period of time. Incomes might also be 
increased by an amount necessary to take care of this neces¬ 
sary expenditure, but this would involve a 2 to 3 per cent 
general increase In wages, a tremendous sum in the aggre¬ 
gate, and then we would have no assurance that the in¬ 
crease would be properly allotted to health maintenance. 

This situation might, however, be met by the develop¬ 
ment of a new type of insurance. The writer remembers 
as a boy the old “Krankenvereins” which existed in his sec¬ 
tion of New York. For a nominal yearly due, doctor and 
medicine were provided, and death benefits, to care par¬ 
tially for the funeral expenses, were paid. It was a coop¬ 
erative effort to meet what was even then a pressing situa¬ 
tion, So today through cooperative effort and under the 
direction of strong insurance companies for a premium no 
larger than the present average expenditures for health 
maintenance, insurance might be written, and given proper 
medical administration with requisite public regulation. This 
premium might be made to provide for (1) day-to-day 
sickness treatment as it arises, and (2) to provide what is 
now regarded as necessary health supervision to prevent 
illness and point out curable defects, which as Dr. Fisk 
suggests, afflict nearly all working people. Then, perhaps. 
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we shall have the answer to Dr. Olin West’s question 
quoted earlier in thi9 paper. 

It is said that many of the diseases which now handicap 
and limit our stay here on earth could be stamped out it we 
cared enough," Might not this insurance idea be a step 
in the direction of caring enough? If we all paid pre¬ 
miums into insurance companies to provide for health main¬ 
tenance, one thing would be provided for that would carry 
us in that direction, the periodic health examination. But 
another development might also be undertaken and that 
would be more extensive research to combat some of the 
diseases causing ill health. Under the insurance plan we 
would have a combining of money resources for health 
maintenance beyond anything' we have heretofore wit¬ 
nessed, a primary aim of which would be to prevent sick¬ 
ness: (1) that the smallest possible payments on that ac¬ 
count are made, and (2) leading out of this a reduction in 
the premium, or greater service, so that the consumer finds 
it possible to live less expensively than heretofore. There 
is, therefore, a possibility in this that merits careful con¬ 
sideration. 

Even if we were to suggest that industry and commerce 
might take care of this increase in expenditure for health 
maintenance by paying the insurance premium, no apology 
would be necessary. We might defend it on humanitarian 
grounds. But there is another reason which is better under¬ 
stood. The careful calculations of Dr$. Fisk and Dublin 
suggest that business could make the payment for economic 
reasons—it would result in a dollar-and-cents saving. This 
might be fortified by pointing out that the larger the con¬ 
sumption of products is, the better business becomes. Con¬ 
sumers who are not in the best of health are usually poor 
consumers. Also since consumption cannot in the long run 
be greater than production, inefficient working people pro- 

• J. Arthur Thompson, New York Timet Magagirte, January 27, 1929. 
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ducing less than they should also curtails consumption by 
the amount that production is less than it might be, 

An analysis of consumer expenditures like this one might 
be made for all the things and services consumed and give 
us the same amazing revelation of how far short are our 
expenditures for many necessary consumption goods. The 
solution would seem to lie altogether with business, since 
every study made indicates that this results from low in¬ 
comes. May we suggest that a new day is dawning and 
business is awakening to the fact that if it is to be done on 
an increasingly larger scale, it can only be done when it has 
buyers, and buyers only come into the market when they 
have the wherewithal to purchase. Then we may see 
average wages of 43,4 cents per hour for common labor in 
a group of important industries, and $16 and $18 per week 
for full-time employment of large numbers in the cotton 
industries wiped out, 10 

The possibility of improvement in living conditions from 
both the individual and social point of view would seem 
to be sufficiently important to warrant close attention to 
the matter on the part of the educational sociologist. The 
probability is that much education would be necessary to 
develop, not only a consciousness of the need, but an accept¬ 
ance of the method here proposed to effect a change in 
budget appropriations and to accomplish the improvement 
in health. Might not this then become a worth-while edu¬ 
cational objective? 


^Business has, of course, been doing this, and these averages are better now than fifteen 
veara ago, But much still remains to be done In thla dlrecUcn, ff the poesibIKtiea for buginen 
in increased consumption are to male rial lie. 



ORIENTATION OF COLLEGE STUDENTS 
Lester D. Crow 

This article has for its purpose the analysis of problems 
relative to student life in college. On first thought these 
problems would seem vastly different from those facing 
the high-school student, but, upon reflection, much simi¬ 
larity is noted. It is in the high school that great emphasis 
has been given to guidance work, and as the freshman year 
is but one pace removed from the attention the individual 
has received in the high school, colleges have begun to 
direct their attention to him in the first year of his changed 
environment. It is hoped to point out in this paper, also, 
that guidance work is vitally important during the three 
succeeding years of the student’s stay in college. 

In order to clarify further what the writer has in mind, 
it is necessary to set forth his concept of a college. He 
thinks of it as an institution which has for its purpose the 
development of the interests and capacities of the indi¬ 
vidual. This involves the development of the intellect 
in directed paths. Or, to quote L. Richardson 1 —“Our 
aim may therefore be stated as the stimulation and devel¬ 
opment of those gifts of intellect with which nature has 
endowed the student, so that he becomes, first, a better 
companion to himself through life, and, second, a more 
efficient force in his contacts with his fellow men.” These 
definitions do not imply that specialized individual help 
need not be given nor that the building of character would 
be neglected. These would easily be necessary by¬ 
products, as would vocational procedure. One thing that 
a college should never lose sight of is the fact that it exists 
primarily to educate. 

The college freshman needs guidance. He felt the need 
of it through high school where he had the attention of 
those who knew him well—his parents and his teachers. He 

1 L. B, Richardson, Study of tlie Liberal College. Dartmouth College, 1924. 
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had become accustomed to rely upon these external aids. 
Now, as a freshman, he finds himself with all these props 
removed; he is facing new friends, new teachers, and a 
new institution, To meet this changed condition demands 
many adaptations. Due to changed intellectual levels 
of college students, a large number of these students find 
themselves totally incapable of making the adjustment 
without the aid of some one. It will readily be seen that 
their presence has magnified greatly the orientation work 
during the last ten years. 

The emphasis for any guidance work will possibly always 
be placed upon the freshman group. This does not mean, 
however, that the problem is totally solved at the end of 
their neophyte year. College students find their interests 
in a state of flux throughout their entire college career. 
Since they are continually attempting to coordinate their 
interests with their capacities, the duty of guidance devolves 
upon the college for each year of the student’s life. 

In giving attention to these important needs on the part 
of all students, colleges are opening their doors to experi¬ 
mentation. This experimentation is covering most fields 
of college activity from evaluating entrance requirements 
through the curriculum to requirements for graduation. 
Among the projects which are being attempted, the follow¬ 
ing might be suggested: change of entrance requirements 
from examination to admission on past record—academic 
and personal; freshman week; curricular requirements; 
honors courses; methods of instruction; changing of gradu¬ 
ation requirements from mere course requirements to more 
general and comprehensive considerations; and, finally, the 
selection of those students only who can best meet the 
demands of the college. 

The peculiar task of the American college makes it 
necessary that special care be taken in the handling of the 
material which enters; especially is this true with State 
universities which are obliged to receive all coiners who 
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possess the technical requirements. These students come 
from all sociaL classes, with a great range in intelligence. 
The differences in intellectual ability accompanied by the 
fact that many of the students who arc presenting them¬ 
selves for entrance to college are products of small high 
schools, where there is danger of poorly trained teachers 
and inadequate equipment, intensify the problem of 
attempting to handle all students uniformly. 

The colleges, in recognizing these differences, are at¬ 
tempting to classify their students on levels of intelligence, 
such as dull, medium } high. This sorting-out process is 
based on results of psychological examinations and achieve¬ 
ment tests. The individual's results in these tests are used 
practically in determining the amount of work per semester 
he may safely take and also as a basis of vocational 
guidance. 

There has possibly always been a need for guidance, 
but never has that need been so potent as it is today among 
the college students. Earlier, reference was made to their 
interests. It might now be asked, Should the student’s 
interests be many or should they be few? The answer 
should he both, as they should be multiplied by diversifica¬ 
tion and simplified by integration. Expression should be 
given to as many sides of one’s nature as possible, provided 
only that the various expressions do not contradict one 
another. As the emphasis is being placed upon individual¬ 
ism, with the freedom practised in the home, with the lib¬ 
eral offerings of the college curricula, with the diversifica¬ 
tion of industry, with changed social relations, and with the 
cosmopolitan group now sprinting off to college, guidance 
becomes a function of prime importance. 

Guidance does not mean relieving students of responsi¬ 
bility for making decisions, the telling of students what 
they shall do and what they shall not do, the setting up 
of rigid rules and regulations to which conformity repre¬ 
sents a satisfying response. They have no place in a guid- 
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ance program. The aim of ‘the guidance program in a 
college should be so to direct the student in understanding 
himself, his environment, his fellow students, and his rela¬ 
tion to them, that it will enable him to make choices lead¬ 
ing to his highest self-development. The guidance should 
be given not only to the students who are failing, for it is 
found ‘that the student who is passing is generally capable 
of doing much better work under guidance. He especially 
needs help during the registration period, and how to study 
in vocational aspects, as well as in other life activities. 

The college cannot accomplish its purposes without a 
comprehensive program of guidance. Educational guidance 
will go far to reduce eliminations, delinquencies, and low 
attainments in scholarship. Scholastic failures are not 
always the results of maladjustments with respect to strictly 
curriculum activities, but are frequently traceable to extra¬ 
curriculum factors and influences entirely dissociated from 
college life. This orientation work must, then, not only 
orient the student to activities within the college but also 
pave the way for orientation to all of life’s activities. The 
work of the personnel service, therefore, provides a much 
needed coordinating center for the differentiated activities 
of college life, and enables the student to attain an apprecia¬ 
tion of the unity of knowledge, a clearer understanding of 
himself, and a better evaluation of relationships. 

Colleges are projecting plans in their attempt to meet 
the problems of which 'they are cognizant. There is being 
made a very definite attempt to place more responsibility 
upon the high schools in the preparation of the entering 
student; Ithereby dispensing somewhat with the need for 
the college entrance examination. With the emphasis 
placed upon the student’s past record, academic and per¬ 
sonal, and the utilization of ithe psychological examination, 
the colleges have gone a step forward in rendering service 
to the student. The student often feels that 'these are 
devices set up artificially by the college authorities in such 
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a way that they will militate against him. However, there 
is being found a high correlation between their achieve¬ 
ment in college and the marks on their psychological exam¬ 
ination. 

In an attempt to care for this large group of people 
who are entering, a movement has been smarted under the 
auspices of “freshman week’ 1 in many of the American 
colleges. This movement, as given by most Institutions, 
has for its purpose orientation and placement. The aim is 
to have all freshmen present for freshman week and to 
have them attend all the classes which are held that week. 
Among the features of the week are psychological tests, 
placement tests on various subject matter, medical exam¬ 
inations, and lectures. The discussions include such prob¬ 
lems as fresman problems, college ideals, how to study, 
student activities, athletics, health, use of the library, and 
the like. It is thought that the guidance of freshmen during 
the registration period can best be accomplished by organ¬ 
izing the program around their immediate interests and 
problems. 

The institutions are not content, however, with leaving 
the handling of this important question to freshman week 
alone, so they have undertaken more comprehensive con¬ 
siderations in an effort to do more for their students. Survey 
courses which cover large fields of information and which 
have for their purpose educational orientation are being 
used by many colleges. These courses are being given 
under many names and are more prevalent in the social- 
science group than in any other group. In any event they 
are helping the situdent to find himself. Notably among 
those institutions which are offering survey courses might 
be named Columbia University, University of Oregon, Ohio 
State University, and Dartmouth College. 

The freshman who ha9 used and has possibly benefited 
by the guidance given during the first year soon comes to 
realize that he is still hanging to a 9traw in the sophomore 
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year. He finds his individualism held in check; he wants 
freedom, and is restless in a different way from what he 
was in the first year of his college life; and so it is on 
through college. Some colleges are trying today to give 
more consideration to these very problems through the 
utilization of certain devices. They are recognizing ac¬ 
complishment in terms of ability rather than forcing all 
studerfts to go through a time-serving process. They are 
beginning to realize that the administrative aspect can be 
handled by making some changes in procedure which makes 
for humanizing education. 

At Lafayette College an attempt is being made to allow 
the student to plan his time as he thinks it will do him the 
mo9t good. All students who can make and retain an 
average of B or better throughout a semester will be 
allowed as many class cuts as they desire to take. This 
begins with the second semester of the freshman year. The 
well-known honors courses as conducted at Harvard under 
the tutorial system, the preceptorial system at Princeton, 
the honors at Swarthmore are all evidences of attempts 
to orient and develop better individuals. The activity at 
Rollins College, with the School as a workshop, and read¬ 
ing courses, as offered by many institutions, are examples 
of the shift of emphasis from that of coercion to that of 
desire based upon interest. 

It must be recognized that the whole problem is yet 
largely in a state of theory. But with the experimental 
ambition on the part of colleges they will come, sooner or 
later, to strike up on important measures which will be prac¬ 
tical. Perhaps the most important and daring attempt 
along this line is being made by Dr. Meiklejohn at the 
University of Wisconsin, while the most radical is the 
development at Sarah Lawrence College in Bronxville, 
New York, 



RELATIONS BETWEEN THE PUBLIC AND 
CATHOLIC SCHOOLS OF CHICAGO 1 

Robert E. O’Brien 

III 

Relations between the public schools and the Roman 
Catholic elementary schools of Chicago relate principally 
to accrediting parochial schools, inspection of health and 
sanitary provisions, the transfer of pupils, and reports on 
truants and pupils who wish to leave school to go to work. 
There are, however, certain unofficial relations maintained 
between individual public-school teachers and the sisters 
in the parochial schools whereby assistance is rendered to 
'the parish schools. 

Parochial schools which have been placed upon the ac¬ 
credited list by the Board of Education of the city of 
Chicago, enjoy privileges which are denied other parochial 
and private schools. First, graduates from the eighth 
grade of ithe accredited schools may be admitted to public 
high schools without examination, on the same terms as 
graduates from standard elementary public schools. Sec¬ 
ond, ithe Board of Examiners is permitted to allow teaching 
experience in an accredited school to applicants for teachers’ 
certificates. The privilege of entering graduates in public 
high schools without an examination is an aid to parochial 
schools actively competing with the public schools for 
pupils. In 1927, out of 214 elementary parochial schools 
of the Roman Catholic Church in Chicago, 162 were 
accredited. 

The procedure of accrediting a school is as follows: 
The superior or pastor of the school which is to be accred¬ 
ited makes formal application for this standing to the 
Superintendent of Schools. This request is sent to the 
Board of Examiners, where a committee is arranged con- 

1 This article is the last of a series of three. The first was published In February and 
the second in April, 1929. 
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listing of three public-school teachers, often principals. This 
committee visits the school, reports its findings, and defi¬ 
nitely recommends whether the school shall be accredited 
or not. “The principal points to be observed are: first, 
whether or not the school is unduly crowded; second, 
whether due and sufficient emphasis is given the teaching 
of the English language; third, whether the quality of .the 
work and achievements of the pupils especially in the eighth 
grade is on a par with the work and achievements of our 
standard elementary schools.” 1 The committee is at lib¬ 
erty to deviate from these instructions and to make any 
tests or examination they see fit. 

Standardized achievement tests are frequently used by 
the examining committees to determine whether the work 
of the parochial-school pupils meets the requirements of 
the same grades in the Chicago public schools. The re¬ 
quirement that the committee observe “whether due and 
sufficient emphasis is given the teaching of 'the English lan¬ 
guage," is to guard against the danger of bilingual schools 
graduating pupils unfamiliar with English. Many of the 
parochial schools are located in communities of foreign- 
born peoples where teachers are obliged to use the language 
of the parents in the schoolroom. Frequently the parents 
desire that their children be educated in the parent tongue, 
hence much of the work of the school is conducted in a 
foreign language. 

Overcrowding is the reason given by the fifty-two non- 
accredited schools of the Roman Catholic Church for their 
failure to secure accredited standing. The first point ex¬ 
amining committees are instructed to observe is whether 
or not the school is unduly crowded. Many of the paro¬ 
chial schools, located in congested districts are pressed for 
space. Old buildings, built when the parish was small must 
be used because the parish is now too poor to erect new and 
larger school buildings. Sometimes the schools are 


f Quoted from a letter from Henry S. Crane, mretary of the Board of Eiamlnett. 
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obliged to utilize all available space in the classrooms and 
to equip the basement and other rooms never intended to 
be used for classes. The worst crowded of the parochial 
schools had an average of 97 cubic feet of space and 1.3 
square feet of window space to each pupil in the school. 
An examining committee considered 'that this amount of 
light and space handicapped the children so that they would 
not be able to maintain the standard of work done in the 
standard public schools. Therefore the committee refused 
to make further tests and recommended that the school be 
not accredited. Repeated requests by the superior of this 
school for another examining committee met the question 
whether the congestion had been relieved. The superior 
was informed by the Board of Examiners that until this 
crowded condition had been improved a committee would 
not even be appointed to examine the school for accrediting. 

Although the requirements of the public-school officials 
in regard to accrediting' schools appear to be strictly en¬ 
forced, little is done ito see whether or not the accredited 
schools maintain these standards. No committee systemat¬ 
ically visits the schools that arc accredited to determine 
whether accredited standing shall be continued. The effect 
of this laxity in the enforcement of standards is illustrated 
in the matter of undue crowding of pupils. 

There appears to be no fixed standard of space and light 
per pupil required of an accredited school, that being left to 
the judgment of the examining committee, but the median 
for accredited schools was 24 5.2 cubic feet of space and 2.5 
square feet of light per pupil. One school was found where 
accrediting had been refused because of its crowded condi¬ 
tion, although the school had 196.5 cubic feet of space per 
pupil. It would appear, therefore, that the accrediting 
committees require approximately 200 cubic feet of space 
per pupil before they will consider a school for accrediting 
purposes, 
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Evidence that this standard was not maintained in the 
accredited schools may be seen in the fact that 61 out of 
162 accredited schools had less than 200 cubic feet of space 
per pupil. The worst case of a crowded accredited school 
had 106 cubic feet of space and 1.5 square feet of light per 
pupil. The superior of this school said that it was for¬ 
tunate that they had secured accredited standing before the 
parish began to increase, since they did not have funds to 
erect new buildings, and she feared that no committee 
would recommend the school for accredited standing in its 
present condition. Lack of proper supervision by the 
Board of Education seriously menaces the standards erected 
for the accredited schools. Where there is little danger 
that accredited standing would be revoked, there is a tend¬ 
ency to allow conditions to develop that are inimical to the 
standards of accredited schools. 

Nonaccredited schools experience some difficulty in re¬ 
taining pupils who intend to enter public high schools. 
These schools show unusually large eliminations in the sev¬ 
enth and eighth grades. While there is no direct evidence 
that they leave to avoid the examinations they would have 
to take to enter the public high school if they graduated 
from a nonaccredited parochial school, testimony of the 
teachers shows that this is the probable cause. Table I 
shows the enrollment by grades in a typical nonaccredited 
parochial school. Transfers from accredited or nonaccred¬ 
ited elementary parochial schools can be made to the ele¬ 
mentary public schools on approximately the same basis. 
Pupils are placed in grades corresponding to their place¬ 
ment in the parochial schools. If, after a reasonable time, 
they are unable to carry on the work they are put into lower 
grades. 

Another method of evading 'the requirements of the 
Board of Education of Chicago is the occasional use of 
private friendships to secure the admission of some gradu¬ 
ates from nonaccredited parochial schools without examina- 
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tlon. No estimate can be placed on. the number so admit¬ 
ted. That 'the practice exists, however, can scarcely be 
denied. One superior boasted that she had secured the 
admission of some of her students to a near-by public high 
school by this method. She “knew” the principal well and 
he had simply winked at the admission of the children. If 
an examination was given it was purely formal. 

ENROLLMENT by GRADES IN A TYPICAL NONACCRBDITUD PAROCHIAL SCHOOL 

Grade I IX III IV V VI VII VIII 

Number of pupils 94 102 84 189 80 J04 59 43 

Transfers are supposed to be issued to children who leave 
the parochial schools to enter the public schools, and vice 
versa. These transfers show the scholastic achievements 
of the pupil, his residence, age, and other pertinent facts. 
In practice it appears that transfers are not always required 
of new students who enter either the public or the parochial 
schools. There is a tendency on the part of many superiors 
and principals to regard these transfers as a mere formal¬ 
ity. One superior reported 28 eliminants to the public 
school during the month of September, but her records 
showed only nine transfers. The others started into public 
schools or other parochial schools in September without 
transfers. Some of the families had moved from the parish 
and could not be traced. Five children, still Jiving in the 
parish, were found enrolled in the public school, They had 
simply presented their report cards showing their scholastic 
Standing. One child had lost her report card. She was 
placed in the grade where she claimed she belonged with 
the warning that if she was unable to carry the work she 
would be placed in a lower grade. Some public schools 
appeared to require transfers of every child entering. The 
matter appears to rest wholly with the principal of the 
public school. 
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One reason for the tendency to avoid the use of transfers 
when leaving the parochial school is the difficulty frequently 
placed in the way of those who request them. The paro¬ 
chial schools, for the most part, are reluctant to see chil¬ 
dren leave for the public schools. One superior boasted 
that she had been able to keep a thirtcen-ycar-old girl in 
school for a full year, after she and her parents had asked 
for a transfer, by threatening to send her to the parental 
school because she had been truant one afternoon. Two 
teachers said laughingly, “When they come to us for a 
transfer we tell them to ‘go and see Father,’ and sometimes 
they go and sometimes they do not, but in either case we 
do not see them again,” The effect of ecclesiastical 
pressure to compel parents to leave children in the parochial 
school results in parents waiting until the next autumn and 
then starting the children into the public schools without 
using a transfer, provided the principal of the public school 
is willing to permit such infraction of rules. 

The public schools, however, do serve as a convenient 
place to dispose of unruly and disagreeable pupils. The 
reports of 109 superiors showed 763 eliminations to the 
public schools for “bad conduct” during 1926-1927. When 
a pupil becomes a serious disciplinary problem in the class¬ 
room, or is frequently truant, the simplest solution is to 
pass him along to the public school. One superior took the 
writer into a room occupied by third-grade pupils. A 
youngster was discovered seated on the floor behind the 
teacher's desk where the other children would not see his 
antics. The superior explained that this boy was in con¬ 
tinual trouble and dismissed the case by saying, "I fear I 
shall have to send him to the public schools.” 

There is also a tendency to transfer undesirable children 
from shiftless and dirty families to the public schools. This 
is usually done by strict enforcement of the tuition. Such 
families are seldom able to meet the tuition regularly and, 
consequently, there is a good excuse to send the children 
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home with a transfer to the public schools. One of the 
arguments pastors said they used very effectively was that 
in parochial schools children would associate with children 
from select homes whose moral and physical habits would 
be clean. One priest said “I tell them that here they will 
not have to have their children sitting by Negroes or dirty, 
lousy children,” 

Some public-school teachers appear to resent this prac¬ 
tice of sending undesirable children to the public schools. 
One principal said, “They send us dull, noisy, and dirty 
children and they keep the good ones.” On the other hand 
many of the public-school teachers, especially those of the 
Roman Catholic faith, appeared to assist the Catholic sis¬ 
ters on some occasions. Parochial-school teachers fre¬ 
quently called attention to the names of Catholic children 
furnished them by some public-school teacher. The purpose 
of these names and addresses was to give the pastor and 
sisters an opportunity to call on the new Catholic families 
and endeavor to persuade them to place their children in the 
parochial schools. 

Some Catholic teachers appeared to do more than fur¬ 
nish names and addresses for visitation. One superior of 
a parochial school located in a predominantly Roman 
Catholic section of Chicago, stated that her school had 
received much assistance from the near-by public school, 
The principal and all the teachers in this school, so the 
superior said, were Roman Catholic. She explained that 
when a child of this faith entered the public school the 
teacher would say “You don’t belong here. You should 

go to St. F-’s school.” The name and address of the 

family was then given the pastor and sisters. If, after 
calling, they were unable to induce the parents to take the 
child to the parochial school, the public-school teachers 
continued to urge the child. They would call attention to 
certain features that made the parochial school more attrac¬ 
tive to children than the public school, such as more fre- 
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quent holidays, higher grades, and the opportunity of wor* 
shiping in the church. When other methods failed, the 
superior said, the child was placed by a Negro or dirty 
pupil. Almost invariably the parents became angry and 
transferred the child to the parochial school. 

Pupils under eighteen who leave the parochial school to 
work must secure a certificate from the Board of Educa- 
tion. Before this is granted the superior must report the 
pupil’s age and standing, Truancy is reported on a form 
issued by the Board of Education, and truant officers call 
at the school to care for these cases. Other relations with 
public authorities consist principally of inspection by public* 
health officers, usually physicians, and public-health nurses. 

Complaints are sometimes made of lack of cooperation 
on the part of parochial schools. An example of this is a 
three-page questionnaire dealing with sanitary and health 
provisions which the inspecting physicians asked each 
superior to fill out and return when the first inspection was 
made in September, 1926. Six were returned answered. 
As soon as the Archdiocesan School Board learned of the 
questionnaire, it issued an order that the blanks should be 
returned unanswered. The superiors were instructed to 
inform the authorities that if they desired any information 
regarding the parochial schools they should apply directly 
to the Archdiocesan School Board and to no other persons. 
The six that were returned answered were returned before 
the restraining order of the Archdiocese reached the 
superiors. 

Superiors and teachers were often suspicious of public- 
school authorities. They accused them of covert and open 
opposition to parochial and private schools in general, and 
of sectarian prejudice against all Catholic schools. One 
superior pointed to a public school near her building and 
said, “If I tried to crowd my children into the portables 
they are using they would close me up,” Any tendency on 
the part of the Archdiocesan School Board to introduce 
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methods or texts similar to those in the public schools has 
met with serious opposition, One superior summed up the 
reason for her objecting to a certain innovation by saying 
“We are not public schools; we are Catholic schools— 
Christian schools. We do not aim to teach subjects; we 
aim to saye souls." 

Relations between the public and parochial schools of 
Chicago are sometimes characterized by lack of frankness 
and cordiality. Many public-school leaders leave the im¬ 
pression that the parochial schools are merely tolerated. 
Catholic teachers sometimes retaliate by evading and 
neglecting regulations which they regard as an unnecessary 
hindrance to the work of their schools. Much of the mis¬ 
trust and antagonism could be removed by a sympathetic 
relationship and by a reasonable attempt to understand 
each other’s aims and problems. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest pos¬ 
sible service, readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
m kindred fields of interest to educational sociology. Correspondence 
on proposed projects and methods will be welcomed* 


Social Research at Lawrence College 

Herbert E. Miles of Los Angeles, California, has estab¬ 
lished a fund of $100,000 for the promotion of research 
in the social studies at Lawrence College, Appleton, Wis¬ 
consin. Mr. Miles, who was graduated from Lawrence 
in 1882, was formerly a member of the college's board 
of trustees. The fund is to be used, as Mr. Miles ex¬ 
pressed it, “in striving for a better tomorrow for the 
world." 

Research in the Field 

The above caption is the title of an article appearing 
in the April, 1929, issue of the Phi Delta Kappatt, which 
was an address given before the Phi Delta Kappa luncheon 
at Cleveland, Ohio, on February 26, 1929, by F. Payee 
Morrison, Assistant Commissioner of Education, State 
Education Department, Albany, New York. 

Mr. Morrison points out that certain major research 
functions in the field of education are carried on both by 
University and State Education Departments. He takes 
up the question of research as the basis for social control, 
citing the New York Regents' Literacy Test as a "fair 
example of the contribution of research." He shows us 
how the city superintendent of schools and school principals 
and the teachers may turn to research to solve their prob¬ 
lems. He believes that a school administrator can organ¬ 
ize the research resources which exist in "the field" and 
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points out the need, for local leadership of a research 
bureau staff. 

He then takes up the responsibility of the university 
for research in the field. He points out the importance of 
the university as a training center for research -workers. 
He emphasizes two criteria for evaluating research; viz., 
the contribution of research to the sum total of human 
knowledge, and increasing the usefulness of the research 
worker to his own community. He believes that research 
training should include the training of teachers in the prob¬ 
lems and methods of research particularly adaptable to the 
work of classroom teachers. Training should also be given 
to school principals to help them solve their problems and 
this is also true for school superintendents. He recom¬ 
mends a bureau of research for the superintendents which 
will carry on a study of problems that are continuous, 
while he recommends the employment of special research 
services of the university or the State education depart¬ 
ment for special problems. He concludes his article with 
the following statement: “The crying need of public edu¬ 
cation is to capitalize the potential research energy in the 
field. The university should credit any research that ma¬ 
terially improves a man’s usefulness to the community 
which he serves.” 

New York State University Conference on 
Educational Research 

The proceedings of the conference of the sixty-fourth 
Convocation of the University of the State of New York 
held in Albany, October 18 and 19, 1928, were published 
at Albany, February 1, 1929, in the University of the 
State of New York Bulletin. They cover such topics as 
“The Philosophy and Organization of Research,” "Meas¬ 
uring the Effects of Survey,” “Spirit of Shakespeare in 
Physical Research,” “The Use of Activity Analysis in Cur¬ 
riculum Construction,” “Curriculum Research," and “Con- 
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tributions of Research to Business.” Among those pre¬ 
senting papers were Burdette R. Buckingham, Owen D. 
Young, Edward A. Filene, and Edward L. Thorndike. 

A Study of the Rural Junior High School 

A study of the rural junior high school by a subcom¬ 
mittee of the National Committee on Research in Second¬ 
ary Education, of which Emery N. Ferriss, Cornell Uni¬ 
versity, is chairman, has been published by the Bureau of 
Education of the Department of the Interior (1929). 

The purpose of the study is to make available more 
material which can afford a better guide to practice for 
those who are interested in. the development of the junior 
high school in rural communities than has heretofore been 
available. The report deals with the characteristics and 
purposes of the junior high school, practices in organiza¬ 
tion and administration, program of studies improving the 
school social situation, provisions for individual differ¬ 
ences, pupil guidance, and rural junior-high-school build¬ 
ings and equipment. 

“The general method of the study is that of assembly 
and analysis of statistical data with a view to determining 
the trends of practice which are evaluated against a cri¬ 
terion of purpose also statistically determined. 

"The material forming the foundation of chapter IV, 
relative to legal provisions of the States for the organiza¬ 
tion and support of junior high schools, was obtained 
directly from the laws and legislative acts of the different 
States. The data for chapter III on activities and regula¬ 
tions of State departments of education with reference to 
junior high schools were gathered by the author of the 
chapter from a special questionnaire to such departments 
and from the other materials supplied by them. 

“For the purpose of securing the data for the United 
States a9 a whole, an addressograph list of schools report¬ 
ing to the United States Bureau of Education as junior, 
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junior-senior or undivided five- or six-year type of high 
schools on the form ‘Statistics of public high schools,’ for 
the school year 1923-1924, was prepared. This list classi¬ 
fied schools by population, district, and plan of organ¬ 
ization. 

“In securing the data concerning the details of practices 
in rural junior high schools, a letter was directed to the 
principals of the 1,181' rural junior high schools, requesting 
their cooperation in an intensive study of junior-highischool 
practices and advising them that cooperation would mean 
furnishing data called for on a comprehensive question¬ 
naire. Replies agreeing to cooperate were received from 
308 principals of schools. Duplicate copies of the ques¬ 
tionnaire were mailed to these schools and usable replies 
were received from 135 schools. 

“The data made available through the sources mentioned 
have been analyzed with reference to the problems enu¬ 
merated, and the trends thus discovered have been eval¬ 
uated against a criterion of purpose determined by an 
analysis of findings by Briggs, Koos, and the curriculum 
commission of the department of superintendence of the 
National Education Association, all of which give the 
frequency of mention of special purposes of the junior high 
school in educational literature dealing with the subject.” 

Physical Education in City Public Schools 

This is the caption of a study by Marie M. Ready on the 
status of physical education including hygiene and athletics 
in city public schools, published by the Bureau of Education 
of the Department of the Interior, 1929. The study was 
based upon replies to questionnaires sent to school superin¬ 
tendents and physical directors of city public schools in 
about seven hundred cities. Replies were received from 
four hundred and twenty of these cities, arranged in three 
groups ranging in population from ten thousand to one 
hundred thousand inhabitants. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Common Sense in Education f by Bernard Iddings Bell. 
New York: William Morrow and Company, 1928, 
vii +321 pages. 

Now and then educators feel called upon to set the world straight 
and particularly to advise other educators about the needs of public 
education. The latest effort in this direction is Mr. Bell's Common 
Sense in Education* In this modest volume of threc-hundrcd-odd pages, 
the author runs the whole gamut from the discussion of the first chap¬ 
ter “What is Education7” to the twelfth chapter in which he discusses 
the teacher. Among the chapters we find such headings as “The Child 
and His Hungers/’ "The Public School,” “The Private School” “Edu¬ 
cation for Citizenship,” etc. The author's point of view is represented 
in the following statement in criticism of the public school: 1 

"Are the public schools good schools? To ask the question may seem 
to many people superfluous. We have been told about their wonderful 
quality so often, so loudly, and so persunsively that it seems almost 
impious to think that there can be anything in them deserving adverse 
criticism, Yet there are heretics brave enough to think so. There are 
those who, while willing to admit that, all things considered, the public 
schools are an educational marvel, nevertheless maintain that the 
mediocrity in thought and the pattern-mindedness of contemporary 
Americans are almost wholly due to certain deplorable defects now 
bound up in the system,” 

It is hard to imagine haw a writer could be so unfamiliar with the 
literature relating to the public-school system of the present Never 
in the history of education has there been so much literature in which 
the writers have critically examined the subject matter, the method, 
the school organization, and the measurement of the results of edu¬ 
cation. There Is no such faith in the public schools and their achieve¬ 
ment as is imagined by this writer. The only redeeming feature in the 
book is the fact that it is well printed, nicely bound, and presents a 
pleasing appearance. I see no reason why a person concerned with the 
problems of modern education should spend the few hours necessary 
to read this book. 

E. Gboroe Payne 

Modern Principles in the Elementary Teachers Technique, 
by Charles Elmer Holley. New York: The Cen¬ 
tury Company, 1929. 

The book touches on a multiple number of topics. Each is treated 
simply. Th e reviewer has been looking forward to reading a practical 
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book on education that average people could understand. Holley has 
Written simplyj but while clear, it is disappointing. If one were to 
restrict his reading to the topics thus simply and briefly presented he 
might be misied. If one has previously read widely on the topics he 
may quite often consider the treatment in this book as eiether trite, 
half true, or in error. 

His secm 9 to be a dangerously simple presentation of complex philo¬ 
sophical and psychological concepts, laws, rules, principles, and so on. 
Those well founded in educational philosophy and educational psychology 
could safely read the work, interpolating between the lines the “excepts, 11 
the "within limits/' the “by and large/* the “other things being equal/* 
but the beginner who ‘Wallows whole 1 ’ while he is soothed into a 
belief that he understands, may so generalize the specific statements 
or inferences as to be positively a menace in executing the ideas as a 
teacher. 

Good teachers of a decade or two ago will hail the book as masterly. 
Earlier it would be a treatise of considerable vision. Now many will 
believe that Holley has a blurred vision of what leading educators sire 
aiming at. There are many strained illustrations to indicate him as a 
progressive—there are many more that indicate him to be fundamentally, 
and at heart, conservative. He seems on the whole to be sitting on one 
side of the fence writing about what he sees through the cracks and the 
knot holes on the other side. He has apparently become sold to certain 
so-called progressive techniques without fitting them into the central 
school of thought from which the techniques spring. I rather suspect 
Holley surveys the present in the light of the past, lacking a vision 
of the fundamental factors in the change. Changes in practice he recog¬ 
nizes but not as short progressive steps in adjustment to a considerably 
different basic educational philosophy. 

Robert K. Spbbr 

Project Teaching in Elementary Schools, by Ellsworth 
Collings. New York: The Century Company, 
1928, 57 1 pages. 

The project methods most enthusiastic friends are its worst enemies. 
Collings, through his earlier writings and his experimental work, has 
certainly earned the right to speak as one of the leaders sponsoring the 
method. In this book he does speak—using classroom applications 
rather than general educational philosophical niceties. 

The book will be stimulating to the practical minded who have 
become irked at the barrage of philosophical essays on the project which 
stealthily avoid commitment on specific ways and means. It gets down 
to brass tacks—courageous—be it right or wrong. 

The author does not delay in getting into definite illustrative material 
of child activities: in the very first chapter, after one page in Introduc¬ 
tion, he plunges directly into a story of child activity—not ‘'about* 1 the 
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activity, but the running story of an activity itself in which the children 
do the talking. 

One of the contributions which comes very early in the book is a sug¬ 
gestive analysis of child activity. This analysis of activity traits consti¬ 
tutes the core of the rest of the book, It is an excellent analysis but 
has in it the dangers of any of the '% 2, 3, a, b, c,” step analyses or 
outlines. 

There are listed over 600 9tory projects, about 4S0 construction 
(hand) projects, over 600 suggestions of play projects, with references 
for each. In addition to the phase of “purposing” the book includes 
scores of pages of illustrative suggestions and materials on planning, 
executing, and judging. 

Collings does not dodge. He get9 into facts and figures. For those 
who are interested in the measurement of the project he has a plan. It 
may not satisfy the dissenters, hut it utilizes the techniques and term¬ 
inology of the scientific educators, whose stock in trade is figures. On 
this point the observation of measurers will be that he haa written 
much more understandingly than McCall et cl would have written. 

Collings does not stop with the project as a method, He goes right 
on and, at least in the book, puts up a school building appropriate for 
the method, and make9 the class, hour, and room schedules. To end 
it all—if you are sold on the idea—Collings outlines a plan for the 
introduction of child activity into the school. Not general is this plan, 
it is a specific year-to-year plan, showing schedules, equipment, and a 
teacher-training program. 

Robert K. Speer 

The Social Problems of Childhood, by Paul Hanly 
Furfey. New York; The Macmillan Company ( 
1929, 288 pages. 

There is an increasing number of new books appearing upon the social 
approach to the study of childhood, The above book is one of the latest 
and one of the most promising additions to the needed literature of this 
held. 

The author states his purpose in writing the book (pages 20-21) : 

“Modern child-welfare work is inspired by the conviction that every 
child is endowed with certain inalienable rights, He must not be de¬ 
prived of those rights through an accident of birth. Whether his house 
be in the crowded section of a great city or in some sparsely settled 
rural district he has a right to health, to a decent house, to sclf-dcvclop- 
ment. Through a great broadening of its field and through the stand¬ 
ardization of State agencies, modern welfare work is gradually bringing 
it about that every child shall enjoy this natural birthright.” 

The author makes no pretense of the originality of his own research 
in writing this volume, He has gleaned the wide researches in the field 
of child study and social-welfare agencies concerned with the conscrva- 
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tion of child life. He has performed a service of no mean proportions 
and it is creditably done with specific citations to the sources for each 
major thesis of the book. 

Bbnjamin Floyd Stalcup 

The Science of Public Welfare, by Robert W. Kelso. New 
York: Henry Holt and Company, 1928, 428 pages. 

Dr. Kelso, after presenting a comprehensive historical survey of those 
forms of public-welfare service which the American people collectively 
have inaugurated, concludes that we have thus far no rational philoso¬ 
phy of welfare protection and advancement; that we arc a nation of 
beachcombers, doing nothing until after the wreck has occurred, when 
out of sympathy we gather up the wreckage. This attitude, he says, 
is due to our philosophy of personal immunities from community control 
or regulation. If we are to solve the social problems of today, we 
must consider the welfare of the entire population as paramount to the 
interests of the individual. 

As a fair index to the state of the public consciousness towards volun¬ 
tary efforts in public-welfare service, the current method of adminis¬ 
tration of the law of charitable trusts is sharply challenged. Grave 
dangers to the common weal are seen in the tendency of the Govern¬ 
ment to grant charters for welfare enterprises without sufficient inves¬ 
tigation as to their purpose, good faith, or method of operation; the 
Government’s attitude of indifference towards the continuance of so- 
called charitable enterprises that are in some instances actually harmful 
to the public welfare; and the general lack of Government supervision 
of private, social work. Dr. Kelso considers the lack of training and 
insight and the general absence of a scientific point of view among social 
workers as serious handicaps to progress towards a science of public 
welfare. The greatest defect in social work, he says, lies in its feverish 
attempts to execute rules or laws of public welfare, the validity of 
which is too readily assumed. 

The book deals principally with the methodology of social work as 
it relates to the efforts carried on by governmental agencies, or in 
immediate substitution for them. The relationship between public and 
private welfare agencies and the existing duplication and competition 
in their work are considered, and a plan for a division of the work, 
outlining the problems which each type of agency should cover, is pro¬ 
posed by Dr. Kelso. The methods practised at present by our State, 
county, and municipal governments in the administration of public- 
welfare work are discussed in great detail and sounder methods of pro¬ 
cedure arc advocated. Dr. Kelso sets up as the operating principle in 
the development of State systems of public welfare that the adminis¬ 
trative functions of public-welfare service should be decentralized in the 
smaller local units of Government as far as practicable, while planning, 
program building, and policy making should be centralized in the State. 
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Starting with this principle which he considers basic in the development 
of State public-welfare systems, Dr. Kelso has devised general princi¬ 
ples of organization to govern the administration of each of the phases 
of public-welfare work with which government concerns itself. These 
organization principles should be of great value to those entrusted with 
the solution of our public-welfare problems. 

Lucv J. Chamberlain 

Readings in Urban Sociology, by Scott E, W. Bedford. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1927, 903 
pages. 

This book, which is a collection of materials on the city from a wide 
variety of authors, is the result of Professor Bedford’s many years of 
teaching courses on “Modern Cities" and "Urban Sociology" at the 
University of Chicago. It departs from the usual materials method in 
omitting introductions and conclusions to the chapters by the author, 
It is to be judged, therefore, not on the basis of any original contribu¬ 
tions by the author except in the selection and organization of the 
materials. 

The materials presented cover every phase of municipal life and 
organization with particular emphasis upon the more formal and tech¬ 
nical aspects of the city. In addition a large amount of space is given 
to the “social problems" of city life. There is a minimum of material 
on the social psychology of the city and its groups and personality types. 

The author is at his best in bringing together and organizing material 
in such sections as that on city planning. There he presents documents 
bearing upon zoning, portals, parks and public properties, centers and 
focal points, the environs of the city, and the administrative, financial, 
and legal aspects of city planning. Further chapters take up streets 
and alleys, transportation and traffic; civic aesthetics and archi¬ 
tecture; public health and safety; housing; the community and the 
neighborhood; and the problems of social adjustment. 

A valuable feature of the book is constituted by the extensive classi¬ 
fied bibliographies at the* end of each chapter and by questions for dis¬ 
cussion and study topics far investigation, and suggested field trips. 

Frederic M. Thrasher 

Social Psychology Interpreted, by J. W. Sprowls. Balti¬ 
more: Williams and Wilkins, 1927. 

The book is an introduction to social psychology through its litera¬ 
ture and historical development. It is an important supplementation 
of the method which has been characteristically followed in this field. 
Each writer has given his own definitions, assembled his materials, 
organized it, and distributed emphases according to his own conceptions 
of method and values. The result has been a series of personal systems, 
with only such reference to other writers as become necessary to cstab- 
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iish the author's view in the face of conflicting theories or treatment. 
Contemporary literature itself presents great differences both in char¬ 
acter and range of materials and in principles of interpretation and 
organization. This method will doubtless continue to be preferred. 
One must not be merely eclectic and one cannot be determined by the 
historical trends which may have marked his field in the past. But 
every student, for his own orientation, should be acquainted as widely 
as possible with the literature of his subject in a reconstructive as well 
as an additive way, and this should include a knowledge of the historical 
background of contemporary theory and discussion, 

The book is marked by sound critical sense and the discussion, whether 
one agrees with the author’s judgment or not, is always illuminating. It 
is a work of permanent value to every student who has sufficient back¬ 
ground to understand the bearings of the discussion. He may not have 
his own problems settled by it, but he will be given much to think of. 
His reflection will receive new directions and will proceed upon clearer 
grounds and more critically than before he read it. 

Robert MacDougall 

Source Book for Social Psychology, by Kimball Young. 
New York: Alfred A. Knopf, 1927, 884 pages. 

In presenting this source book the author has followed a method 
originated by William I, Thomas when he first brought out his Source 
Book for the Study of Social Origins. One of the cardinal purposes of 
Young's volume is to make available “pertinent materials in the field of 
social psychology which arc nut easily available either for the student 
or for the general reader.” While the selections presented do not 
exhaust the field, they have been carefully selected and arc well adapted 
to serve the purpose for which they were intended. 

The author has organized the materials presented under six general 
headings: 

1. The General Features of Social Behavior 

2. The Psychological Foundations of Social Behavior 

3. Personality and Social Behavior 

4. Social Attitudes and the Subjective Environment 

5. Leadership and Prestige in Social Behavior 

6. Collective Behavior 

The materials presented on the psychological foundations of social 
behavior include discussions of original nature, individual differences 
and intelligence; instinctive nature; emotions, feelings, and will; acquired 
nature; mechanisms of habit formation; imitation, suggestion, sympathy, 
and compensation; and the mental processes of social behavior. The 
standard points of view in social psychology arc presented in the above 
material as well as several selections representing newer interpretations 
and original materials. 
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In the selection on personality and social behavior more of the newer 
materials are presented dealing with personality and social conditioning; 
personality and family and group pressures; and the adult personality 
and theories of personality. This is true also of the section on social 
attitudes and the subjective environment wherein the author has brought 
together a variety of interesting documents dealing with personality 
and the mental patterns of the group; myths and legends as part of the 
subjective environment; prejudice ae an outgrowth of the subjective 
environment; and the types of prejudice. 

In the last two sections dealing with leadership and prestige in social 
behavior and with collective behavior, the author presents more ma¬ 
terials representing the standard points of view on these topics. He 
deals with the characteristics and types of leadership and prestige; the 
various forms of collective behavior, including the crowd, the audience, 
the mental epidemic, and public opinion, In his treatment of collective 
behavior he has omitted materials dealing directly with social move¬ 
ments except as they are treated under public opinion. He has included 
some interesting new materials on the audience. 

Frederic M. Thrasher 

The Range of Social Theory f by Floyd N. House. New 
York.: Henry Holt and Company, 1929, 587 pages. 

The general method pursued by Professor House is to focus attention 
upon efforts that have been made by social scientists, philosophers, his¬ 
torians, and others to account for the origin and growth of certain well- 
established customs, widely diffused cultures, and other features and 
conditions of the social life of mankind that have engaged the attention 
of these investigators. Stress is placed upon the consideration of the 
origin of social theory rather than upon theories of social evolution. 

The author presents a brief analysis of the most important contri¬ 
butions to social theory beginning as far hack: as the days of Plato and 
Aristotle and closing with the writers of the last days of 1928. An 
ambitious project hut one that has been well sustained. Necessarily 
each individual analysis is brief but for all this there is a remarkable 
degree of clarity. 

As a reference book on the literature of the social sciences, this 
volume, the latest to be issued in the American Social Science Scries, 
comes into a field that is distinctly its own. No other attempt, so far 
as the reviewer has information, has been made even remotely approach¬ 
ing this work of Professor House. It should make strong appeal to 
teachers of social science and to advanced students who would carry 
their investigations in social theory back to the original sources. It 
will answer many a question quickly that might otherwise involve long 
and diligent search, 
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Laboratory Exercises in Educational Statistics } with Tables , 
by Robert Lee Mortok. New York: Silver Bur- 
dett and Company, 1928, lii +144 pages. 

Teachers of educational statistics will probably hail and appreciate 
this manual, because it does a task hitherto neglected by the writers 
of texts in this subject. This task is the teaching of '‘good form” in 
doing statistical work. The best example of this is on page 32, where 
the most convenient arrangement of work for computing the various 
averages and dispersions of a distribution, with least possible duplica¬ 
tion of work, is shown in detail. 

A desirable and happy feature is the close association, in closely suc¬ 
ceeding sections, of the whole series of measures by position only: 
median, percentiles, and Q. It is regrettable that this consistent series 
of treatments is interrupted by the insertion of the average deviation 
just before the treatment of Q. This is the more objectionable because 
the average deviation is a measure that has justly been falling into 
disuse, and that probably will be entirely obsolete within a short time. 

The treatment of correlation shows several defects, The first is the 
inclusion of “footrule R” or the "method of gains” This procedure is 
entirely obsolete. Morton's recalculated table for this conversion does 
not differ by more than .005 from any values given in the table which 
most authors have reprinted from Thorndike. A second defect is the 
postponement of the treatment of the Thurstone formula for product 
moment until several sections later than the general treatment of corre¬ 
lation, 

The greatest weakness of the treatment of correlation is the entire 
omission of that most useful procedure! "biserial correlation. 11 The 
biserial method applies where we have such data that in one direction 
on the scattergram we can divide by quality only, or into only two 
groups. Such data are frequent in sociological work: witness Frazier’s 
study of city school finances. When the curriculum in a subject, as in 
high-school physics, is markedly limited to the interests of one sex, 
biserial correlation offers a method of showing the lack of educative 
results with the other. 

The author has been infected with the current fad for regression 
equations. Mathematically interesting, these equations have not yet 
been shown to be of practical use. 

Stephen G. Rich 

The Diary of a Communist Under graduate , by N. Ognyov, 
Translated by Alexander Werth. New York: Pay- 
son and Clark, Limited, 1929. 

Arnold Bennett, in the introduction to Old Wives* Tale , comments 
on the gradual realization which came to him that life among the citi¬ 
zens on the outskirts of Paris during the Revolution of 1871 went on 
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much the same as usual in spite of the rioting in the center of the city, 
And so, in Russia, at present, one slowly recognizes that the funda¬ 
mental problems of food and shelter, of sex and recreation, and of 
family life and personal conflicts are more absorbing than are the 
Marxian dogma, the Red army, and the League of Communist Youth. 

A year ago, there appeared an English translation of Qgnyov's Diary 
of a Communist Schoolboy; now follows the sequel, The Diary of a 
Communist 'Undergraduate. Together these books arc said by com¬ 
petent observers to give a true and illuminating picture of the daily 
life of an important group of postrevolution Russian youths. In the 
Communist Schoolboy, Ognyov gave an intimate picture of the prole¬ 
tarian schoolboy mentality during the first few yenrs following the 
anarchy and the Civil War. 

There were many grotesque things about the school; There was a 
deplorable lack of discipline; the actual education, under the Dalton 
plan, didn't seem to go too well; the economic conditions were miserable; 
the standard of sexual morality was extremely low—but there was 
something magnificent in the way in which the children accepted whole¬ 
heartedly the new world, and felt that they were living in a great 
though difficult age which would some day be entrusted to their keeping. 

Ift the volume under review, the diarist, Kostya Riabtsov, has left 
his Dalton laboratory; he has begun to see that life isn't quite so simple 
a matter as he imagined, that much of it scarcely fits into his narrow 
ideology at all. When hie father dies he suddenly realizes that 

It's quite a different thing when some one you are fond of is 
dying. You can't very well stand by his bedside and argue 
that it is a matter that will dissolve according to such and such 
a process. 

After his father dies, and he is reduced to poverty—homeless and 
hungry—he finds it very puzzling that such a thing should happen to a 
good Communist, while the N.E.P. class spend their evenings eating 
and drinking and dancing the foxtrot. 

These volumes give one a new viewpoint from which to understand 
and, perhaps, evaluate the challenging Russian experiment. 

Philip W. L. Cox 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The next annual session of the American Sociological Society meets 
on December 27-30 in Washington, D, C. Professor William F. 
Ogburn, of the department of sociology of the University of Chicago, 
is president of the Society, The secretary-treasurer is Ernest W. 
Burgess of the University of Chicago. The chairmen of the various 
sections elected and appointed are: the community, Jesse F. Steiner, 
Tulane University; the family, Ernest R. Groves, University of North 
Carolina; rural sociology, B. F. Coen, Colorado State Agricultural 
College; sociology and psychiatry, W, I, Thomas, New York; sociology 
and religion, Arthur L. Swift, Union Theological Seminary; sociology 
and social work, M. J, Karpf, Training School for Jewish Social Work. 

Professor Robert E. Park of the department of sociology of the 
University of Chicago is enjoying a year's leave of absence. He will 
spend most of his time in China, Japan, Hawaii, and Java, where he 
will attend the Fourth Pan-Pacific Science Congress. 

Dr. Edward T, Devine of American University has resigned to 
become director of the Bellevue Health Center in New York City. 
This new Health Center is under the auspices of the Milbank Founda¬ 
tion of New York. 

Dr. J. E. Hagerty, chairman of the department of sociology of Ohio 
State University, has become director of the School of Social Adminis¬ 
tration which was recently organized in the university. 

Dr. Bessie A. McClenahan has been appointed assistant professor of 
sociology at the University of Southern California and will he in charge 
of casework studies. 

Mr, Merle Prunty has been elected superintendent of schools of 
Tulsa, Oklahoma. He has been in the Tulsa schools for some time 
as principal of Tulsa Central High School and associate superintendent 
of schools. He succeeds Dr. P. P, Claxton, who was formerly National 
Commissioner of Education. 

Mr. Samuel J. Slawson, superintendent of schools of Johnstown, 
Pennsylvania, died in June after a seven-year tenure as superintendent 
at Johnstown. Mr. Slawson was 62 years old. His career as super¬ 
intendent began at Olean, New York, more than twenty-five years ago. 

Mr. James M. McNamara has been elected superintendent of schools 
at Fitchburg, Massachusetts. He has been in the Fitchburg schools 
twenty-five years as teacher and principal of the High School. Dr. 
Bruce F. Jeffery becomes principal of the high school. He was formerly 
the assistant principal. 
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John Spargo, principal of one of the elementary school* of East 
Orange, New Jersey, has been appointed to the staff of the State 
Department of Eduation at Trenton. 

Superintendent J. G, Collicott of Columbus, Ohio, has been given 
reflection on a five-year term carrying with It an increase of salary. 

Superintendent Charles E. McCorfcle of Kcnmore, Ohio, has been 
elected to a similar position at Morgantown, West Virginia. 

Mr. Charles Lewis of Westwood, New Jersey, has been elected super¬ 
intendent of schools at Frankfort, New Jersey, 

Superintendent E, C. Hartwell has been reelected superintendent of 
the Buffalo schools for a six-year period, Boards of Education are 
beginning to recognize the leadership of good school executives. Super¬ 
intendent Hartwell's salary was fixed at fifteen thousand dollars per 
year. 

Dr. O. B, Griffin of Waterbuty, Connecticut, has been elected super¬ 
intendent of schools at Litchfield, Connecticut, to succeed Mr, Stewart 
Eaten. 

Dr. Edward D. Roberts succeeded Dr. Randall J. Condon as super¬ 
intendent of the Cincinnati schools at the beginning of the present 
school year. 

Superintendent David A, Ward of Wilmington, Delaware, has been 
appointed to a similar position at Chester, Pennsylvania. 

The Junior College of Connecticut at Bridgeport, Connecticut, an¬ 
nounces two new appointments. Professor Williard A, Ballow as direc¬ 
tor of adult education and Professor Earle E. Wallace, dean of 
instruction. 

Dr> Leonard Koos, professor of secondary education of the college of 
education of the University of Minnesota, has been appointed professor 
of education in the school of education of the University of Chicago. 
Dr. Koos is one of the best-known authorities in the field of secondary 
education in the United States, During the past summer session at 
Teachers College he gave courses on the junior high school. 

Mr, Samuel Burkhard, professor of education, Tempc State Teachers 
College, Tempe, Arizona, has a year’s leave of absence from his work 
in Arizona, He is spending the year in graduate study in educational 
sociology in the School of Education of New York University. He has 
been made an instructor in education and will give courses in educa¬ 
tional sociology in the above institution. 

Superintendent Milton D. Potter of Allentown, Pennsylvania, gave 
a week's lecture on supervision of secondary education before the de¬ 
partment of secondary education of New York University during the 
past Summer session. 
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Superintendent H. E. Hendrix of Mesa, Arizona, gave courses in 
elementary education in the summer session of New York University. 
Superintendent Hendrix received his Ph.D. from the same institution 
at the above summer school at New York University. 

Superintendent Fred, J. Bohlmann of Peekskill public schools died 
in June. Dr, P. R. Spencer, formerly superintendent of schools at 
Superior, Wisconsin, has been elected to succeed Superintendent Bohl¬ 
mann. Dr. Spencer began his work in September. He recently com- 
plted his work on a doctorate in education at Columbia, 

George D, Smith, principal of the Roosevelt Junior High School of 
Westfield, New Jersey, gave courses in education in the summer school 
of Chautauqua Institution at Lake Chautauqua, New York. 
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EDITORIAL 

There are many evidences of the increasing influence of 
sociological emphasis in the determination of educational 
programs and procedure. The announcement of the pro¬ 
gram of the Institute of Education of the School of Educa¬ 
tion of New York University is evidence of this increased 
emphasis. Professor Dearborn, director of the Institute, 
has just announced the following program which will be 
of great interest to educators and sociologists: 

Courses for teachers, principals, supervisors, super¬ 
intendents, and special workers in schools and colleges. 
These courses may be organized in convenient cen¬ 
ters under satisfactory conditions and should con¬ 
tribute to a systematic plan of “in-service” education. 

Educational research work in the field—studies di¬ 
rected by regular staff members of the School of Edu¬ 
cation with primary emphasis on the results obtained 
in the improvement of learning and teaching processes 
for the school systems in which the research is con¬ 
ducted. 

School surveys—comprehensive analyses of condi¬ 
tions affecting the progress of a school system and 
recommendations related to financial, administrative, 
supervisory, and instructional needs of the school sys¬ 
tems under consideration. 
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Special investigations—studies related to particu¬ 
lar phases of school work. These are limited in 
scope and purpose and include matters not defined as 
“learning-teaching” research as mentioned in the sec¬ 
ond paragraph* These studies are conducted to help 
solve special local problems. 

Advisory relationship—in which service, members 
or committees of the faculty of the School of Educa¬ 
tion may be secured on special problems concerned 
with policy, program, organization, administration, or 
supervision of school work. These include problems 
of finance, buildings, personnel, publicity, etc. This 
service does not imply the amount of detailed inves¬ 
tigation involved in paragraph four. 

Conference and lecture work for laymen—present¬ 
ing to laymen the purposes, plans, and programs of 
education through school-board associations, women's 
clubs, civic orders, parents’ organizations, church 
clubs, fraternal groups, etc. 

Teachers conference or institute work—assisting in 
planning programs and in providing speakers that will 
be educationally helpful. 

* * * * + 

Another evidence of social emphasis in education is the 
program outlined by the Board of Superintendents in New 
York City for the improvement of health instruction in 
greater New York. This program has been given special 
emphasis by allowing additional credit under the “pro¬ 
fessional alertness” plan. This plan provides for salary 
increases on the basis of courses taken either in method or 
in cultural subjects. 

This program is of interest to sociologists because of 
the attempt to place greater importance upon the social ad¬ 
justments of pupils through the improvement of health 
practices among them. The following topics will indicate 
the character of the emphasis: 

Method and technique of establishing good health 
habits among pupils. 
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Method and technique of developing health ideals 
and attitudes among teachers as well as children. 

Presentation of means of arousing responsibility 
for maintaining personal, home, and community health 
among children, 

Development of the best technique, among class 
teachers, of detecting and helping correct physical de¬ 
fects among school children through better understand¬ 
ing of the procedures and the follow-up of those found 
on the school health day. 

Means whereby the class teacher may utilize the 
time to teach hygiene to the best advantage through 
projects, guidance, healthful information, accurate 
knowledge, and method. 

Method of standardizing health procedures such as 
daily morning hygiene inspection, use of the daily in¬ 
spection chart, employment of charts, posters, height 
and weight charts, and other methods of health prac¬ 
tice. 

The value of immunization and the methods of 
leading children to take advantage of this means of 
disease prevention. 

The merits of health essentials and the importance 
of visiting the physician and dentist for care of health 
and teeth. 

School sanitation, including all the problems in¬ 
volved in the most effective health conditions in the 
schoolroom; such as proper seating, ventilation, and 
other items essential to the health of children. 

The method of ensuring, among children, the prac¬ 
tice of all the items of personal hygiene such as diet, 
recreation, cleanliness, rest, mental hygiene, and so 
forth. 

Literature available in the field, both for children 
and teachers. The method of teaching first aid and 
safety to the children of the school. 



THE VALIDITY OF LIFE HISTORIES 
AND DIARIES 

Read Bain 

The question implied in the title will be discussed from 
the points of view of (1) casework and (2) sociological 
method. Because of space limitation, greater attention will 
be given the latter. The brief discussion of the former is 
intended to clarify the distinction between the two points 
of view and to throw into bold relief the position taken 
in the analysis of these techniques as they are related to 
sociological research. After discussing the relation of 
"life documents” to casework, I shall indicate some of 
the difficulties in using them as scientific data. While it 
is not contended that such materials are entirely worthless 
for scientific purposes, it is contended that so far we have 
made little progress in using them scientifically and that 
this is due, at least in part, to the inherent nature of such 
materials. 


LIFE DOCUMENTS AND CASEWORK 

Casework is the socialization of unadjusted, maladjusted, 
and disorganized persons by other persons who are skilled 
in rendering such service, 1 Such a statement immediately 
implies ethical valuation. The social adjustments of case¬ 
work, like all socialization, create those types of behavior 
which are socially approved in the client's community or in 
the larger community that contains and controls his com¬ 
munity. Hence, social adjustment is always a function of 
the folkways, mores, and institutionalized practices of a 
particular community. It is, therefore, always moralistic. 

Casework usually deals directly with persons. Thus it 
emphasizes the unique features of each case—"every case is 

l Cf, S. A. Queen and D. M, Mann, Social Pathology, pp, 16-20; S. A. Queen, "The 
Caae Stud/ Method of Sociological Research," Prcecedmts of lh y American Sociological So * 
defy, 1928, pp, 226-227; Mary E, Richmond, Whal is Social Case Work! pp. 98-99. 

ISO 
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different/* Of course there are many similarities in case¬ 
work. “Typical” cases are easily observed, as desertion, 
sickness of breadwinner, accident, unemployment, etc. But 
these classificatory terms mean very little to the caseworker 
on the job. He is primarily interested in the individual 
differences'that exist as between, say, two family deserters, 
as well as in what might be called the individual differences 
of the “case situations.” 2 

Such similarities, either personal or situational, as he 
may use, are largely common-sense generalizations. These 
more or less unconscious judgments are what differentiate 
two equally well-trained but not equally successful case¬ 
workers. These unanalyzed, implicit recognitions of uni¬ 
formity are the caseworker’s “sympathetic understanding,” 
“insight,” “intuition”—his integrated actual and imagina¬ 
tive experience. He uses these judgments in a common- 
sense way to make his client behave in the manner that 
he, the authorized agent of the community, thinks desirable. 
Hence, casework is necessarily more or less personal, sub¬ 
jective, nongeneralized. 

Finally, in performing their routine duties, caseworkers 
use a great many techniques and command the skilled serv¬ 
ices of many other professions. Some of these techniques 
are scientific, some are semi-scientific (empirical “princi¬ 
ples”), but most of them are merely common-sense methods 
of meeting practical situations. 3 

Any technique is “valid” if it succeeds in effecting the 
desired adjustment, actually, apparently, partially, or com¬ 
pletely. A technique which succeeds in one case may fail 
in the next “similar” case. One social worker may succeed 
with it while another may fail. Many of the techniques 
successfully used by social workers are quite unanalyzed 
and often unconscious. They may “get results” and “ex- 

a For a good (JUcuBBion of this, ace E, V. Trump, "WHat Does the Social Worker Do?" 
Social Forces. January. $925. pd. 268-276, Bnd all of N/Iary Richmond's Social Diazuosis. 

3 For a good illustration and criticism of this, see J.C, Colcord,"A Study of the Techniques 
of the Social Case Work Interview," and S, A. Queen, "Can Interviews be Described Objec¬ 
tively?" Social Forces, June, 1928, pp. 519-530. 
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plain” their success in a very naive fashion. It is probably 
true that the majority of both clients and patients would 
make a fairly adequate adjustment of their sociological and 
biological ailments without the aid of cither social workers 
or physicians, but it is probably also true that they make 
better, quicker, and more permanent adjustments when 
aided by these professionals. This is certainly true in the 
case of medicine and possibly true in the case of casework, 
although of this we have little evidence that warrants undue 
optimism. 

So in its use of many techniques, most of them unanalyzed 
and some of them perhaps unanalyzable, casework is more 
like art than science. A “valid" artistic production is one 
that convincingly communicates the intuition, hunch, or 
inspiration of the artist to other people. This always 
involves a sensuous medium, a technique, and an implicit 
or explicit agreement on aesthetic values between the artist 
and his appreciators. It is a truism that the valid art of 
one time or place or school may be invalid in other times 
and places to other people. The same may be said of art 
forms and subjects as between groups of artists and groups 
of appreciators within contemporary cultures. If we sub¬ 
stitute moral for aesthetic values and admit that the media 
of casework are not so obviously sensuous (though I am 
by no means sure this admission is necessary), I think we 
may say the same things about casework, and perhaps all 
social work, that we have said ahout the fine arts. The 
plastic medium of casework is human protoplasm which 
may be manipulated into active patterns that have form, 
balance, harmony, unity in diversity, and which communi¬ 
cate moral values. 4 

It is true thait the Beautiful and the Good—and even 
the True—may become 9ynonymou9 when one attempts to 
formulate his “supreme values.” Virtue, for Plato; num¬ 
ber, for Pythagoras; holiness, for the man of God; inner 

4 Cf, H* N. Sftenton, Tkt Praclfcai Af>PU'ca(t'on of Soefo(oiy t pp, 182-225. 
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experience, for the mystic; outer experience, for the prag¬ 
matic extrovert; these are the supreme and final values 
that comprehend all others. Beauty is Truth for Keats 
and I suppose Scientific Truth is beauty and goodness for 
the pure scientist. For most of us most of the time, how¬ 
ever, truth, beauty, and goodness are rather autonomous 
categories. Aesthetic values are more sensuous and limited 
than moral values. They depend upon more variable, 
intangible, and "individual” biological and social factors. 
We know quite clearly whether an aesthetic object or experi¬ 
ence is "valid” for us, even though we may be unable to 
tell why. Our aesthetic judgments depend more upon 
what "we” think, while our moral judgments depend more 
upon what "others” think; i.e., they are more highly gen¬ 
eralized in terms' of group adjustment patterns—they are 
more objective than aesthetic values are. Our scientific 
values are more completely generalized than are those of 
the other two categories. The very essence of scientific 
validity is impersonal, objective, nonethical, nonaesthetic, 
universal agreement. Science is the most inclusive of all 
forms of abstraction. Scientific truth must be valid in alt 
times in all places to all men of science. 

The bearing of this analysis upon (the use of life docu¬ 
ments for casework is obvious. They are valid in so far 
as they get results. That they do get results, I think, is in¬ 
contestable, and thus for two reasons. First, they often 
enable the client to objectify, and thus resolve, his inner 
conflicts. They are a means of "letting off steam,” a tool 
of catharsis, a sort of psychic safety valve. Most all sensi¬ 
tive, imaginative, creative men have found it necessary to 
keep journals, diaries, or their equivalents. Almost all 
adolescents do so. Perhaps all creative work is a kind 
of mature adolescent response. If the objeotive outer 
adjustment becomes satisfactory, the inner or diaric ad¬ 
justment becomes increasingly unnecessary and is com¬ 
monly given up. In certain cases, the social worker may 
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wisely recommend such activity for its cathartic value. 
However, in many cases of introspective, self-pitying, emo¬ 
tionally immature, "post-adolescent-hnngover" individuals, 
such practices are inadvisable. 

Secondly, the case worker may induce the client to write 
his life history or >to show his diary for the purpose of 
getting clues. There are three chief values in this. First, 
it enables the case worker to see how the client envisages 
his role. This is very important. Second, it gives hints 
as to the possible cause of maladjustment and offers clues 
for further factual investigation. This is by far the most 
important present use of the case history. The client's and 
other people's stories may be checked up. Third, it may 
assist in establishing rapport. Since all permanent successes 
in casework are as much a matter of mental hygiene as of 
physical and financial readjustments, this rapport is of 
inestimable value. The client who makes a full and frank 
confession by this /act becomes more or less subject to the 
case worker and thereby increasingly susceptible to construc¬ 
tive suggestion. 

We may conclude that in casework life documents arc 
often valid techniques for investigation, diagnosis, and 
treatment, even though both the production and use of them 
are subjective rather than scientific. Such usage is similar 
to the subjective technique of the artist. ITe may create 
a "valid" ant object and be quite unable to explain how he 
did it other than to assure us that he had an "intuition," 
"inspiration," or "hunch,” and that "artists are born, not 
made," even though both artists and case workers may be 
improved by training and experience. Those who train 
both, however, tell us that some applicants are hopeless. 
Perhaps some of the hopeless ones would not be so if Dr. 
Watson could have directed their lives during the first five 
or seven years. A case worker makes inferences, gets 
“hunches and insights,” finds meanings, from a particular 
life document that another case worker cannot perceive. If 
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our first case worker succeeds in adjusting the case and 
claims that he did so largely because of his use of life docu¬ 
ments, who can say that he is wrong? That would be like 
telling the poet that he did not have an “inspiration.” 

LIFE DOCUMENTS AND SOCIOLOGY 

Sociology is or aspires to be one of the sciences some 
of whose generalizations may be useful to case and other 
social workers in making their techniques more consciously 
and previsionally adequate. The techniques of all ithe prac¬ 
tical arts are either common sense (unanalyzed) or scien¬ 
tific. An art technique is “valid” when it actually or appar¬ 
ently produces the desired result. The test of its validity 
is the approval of the artist’s clientele. It is not necessary 
that another artist be able to get the same result. In fact, 
“mere copying” is “poor art” Every “art problem,” like 
every casework problem, is unique, personal, subjective. 
On the other hand, a scientific technique is valid only when 
it emphasizes the impersonal, universal, nonethical, non- 
practical, repetitive aspects of phenomena. The objective 
of science is to produce conceptualized descriptions of the 
behavior of natural phenomena that have no normative 
aspects whatever except conformity to the norms of scientific 
method. We do not want artists to copy, repeat, or imitate. 
We demand that scientists must produce results that can be 
repeated by competent men using the same methods. 

When, if ever, do life histories and diaries become valid 
data for science? This has already been answered by 
implication. Whenever they furnish materials which are 
clearly enough defined and frequent enough in occurrence 
so that a number of competent observers, working inde¬ 
pendently, can arrive at like conclusions both as to the 
existence and the meaning of the defined data. 

When we apply such a rigid methological criterion, it 
is evident that most so-called “scientific” results from the 
use of life documents, life stories, interviews, diaries, auto- 
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biographies, letters, journals, etc,, are pure poppy-cock, 
Two independent observers will seldom find the same 
“facts” in a given document and still more seldom draw 
the same conclusions from it. Conclusions will usually vary 
as much as two independent analyses of ‘the same dream. 
This does not deny the possibility of deriving valid scientific 
generalizations from such materials. It merely means that 
so far, the methods of using such materials are too sub¬ 
jective, moralistic, valuational, personal, unique, and 
unstandardized to be scientifically valid. 

There are several inherent characteristics of life docu¬ 
ments which make them especially difficult materials for 
sociological purposes. Probably none of these objections 
are insurmountable but I think none of them have thus far 
been entirely obviated by the users of-this mode of research. 
Hence, the validity of most generalizations based upon life 
documents must be seriously questioned. They are too 
much like the generalizations of psychoanalysis. It is ad¬ 
mitted that they may he or may appear to be useful adjunc¬ 
tive techniques in some types of casework, just as one must 
admit that some psychoanalyses, Coueisms, religious con¬ 
versions, spiritualistic seances, New Thought and Christian 
Science treatments give or appear to give temporary and 
permanent relief to some of their subjects, But to call any 
of these practices, or the generalizations from them, “valid 
science 17 would find little approval—at least among 
scientists. 

Lack of space prevents any thorough discussion of the 
following inherent difficulties of life documents as material 
for sociological research. It is probable that there are 
several others of equal or greater weight. I have merely 
formulated the ones that seem most important to me. 

L The subject may write what the investigator wants 
or wha't the subject thinks the investigator wants, Kreuger 
states that “rapport is necessary 77 (page 295) and that 
questionnaires help” (page 290). 1 The greater the rap- 

• E. T. Kreuger, -The Technique of Securing Life HlMoriee and Documents." Joutnal 
of Applitd Soctology, March, 1925, pp. 290-298, 
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port and the more questionnaires are relied upon, the 
greater this danger. The more rapport, the more subjec¬ 
tive the whole process is. Yet the rapport is almost a sine 
qua non of getting life documents. He also states that 
after getting them, classification and analysis of life his¬ 
tories for scientific purposes become possible (page 298); 
but he does not tell us how. I venture the opinion that the 
only parts of life histories that are susceptible of classifi¬ 
cation and analysis for scientific purposes are the factual 
materials therein, and these must be verified by the usual 
technique of casework before they have any value, Case 
records, properly prepared in sufficient number, may fur¬ 
nish fine material for sociological research, Properly pre¬ 
pared means that they must contain actual objectively veri¬ 
fied historical facta. Life histories are likely to contain the 
wish, attitude, and other verbo-emotional response-rabbits 
which the investigator more or less unconsciously puts by 
suggestion into the subject-hat. He then removes the rabbits 
prestissimo . 

2. The subject is more likely to be self-justificatory than 
factual. If he does not tell what he thinks the investigator 
wants him to, he is very likely to tell what he wants to tell 
—“what a hard time IVe had,” “what a great man am I. n 
The life document is likely to be conscious or unconscious 
exhibitionism. Bogardus rightly says of the criminal that 
he cannot or will not often be able to give the causes of his 
crime or an interpretation of his attitudes—the investigator 
must do that (page 465). 3 We may say the same of all 
life documents. But whose interpretation shall we take? 
I submit that several competent investigators must agree 
upon the interpretation before much scientific validity can 
be attached to it. If we rely upon the objective facts in the 
case rather than upon the cathartic life document, we are 
more likely to attain this necessary agreement. 

S. SogardUB, "Exploring for the Cause* of Crime/' Sociof Forets, March, 1925 ; pp. 
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3. Closely allied to the above is the “literary itch/’ 
This inevitably results in romantic over- and understate¬ 
ment, convenient forgetting and the inclusion of many 
things that never happened, especially the “wishes/ 1 hopes, 
fears, and other emotional reactions of the subject, It is 
like the current bad habit of teaching “sociology” from 
novels. Hoffman states that the life story is different from 
the ordinary autobiography in that it is usually not written 
for the public and shows the writer as he is (page 158)/ 
But the ten examples of what a life history is are all from 
printed books, A person may be “literary” even if he does 
not expect to publish, particularly if he is writing for one 
who “understands him/’ with whom he has rapport, and 
whose good opinion he values. Consequently, his story is 
likely to show him, not as he ij, but as he thinks he is, or 
wishes he were, or hopes he can be, or hopes he can make 
some one believe he is* or was, or can be. 

4. The investigator tends to see what he is looking for. 
This is what makes it so difficult to deal scientifically with 
all subjective materials. In one sense, of course, all sense 
experience is subjective but some forms of it can be objecti¬ 
fied by instrumental and logical devices much more readily 
than others. In the absence of these agreed-upon criteria, 
we have men bound within their own frames of reference. 
The Adler, Jung, and Freud schools of psychoanalysis are 
cases in point. They arc all “scientific-minded” men but in 
a given case one sees organ inferiority, one sees introversion 
or extroversion and racial archetypes, and one sees sex com¬ 
plexes and repressed libido . 

5. Most of the subjects who furnish life documents are 
problem cases—abnormal, or abnormally socialized per¬ 
sons, Hence, the generalizations can be “scientifically 
valid” for only a comparatively small group, and since 
“every case is unique,” there is a good deal of doubt even 
then. Th is is not a wholly valid objection, since there arc 

F ' "The Nature of Life Hietoriee,' 1 Journal oj Applied Sociology, November, 

pp. 14&-1B9. 
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some uniformities in abnormal behavior, but these “uni¬ 
formities,” like all scientific generalizations, are abstrac¬ 
tions; i.e., more or less fictional, and hence, their derivation 
must be obtained by the usual methods of science which are 
difficult to apply without destroying the rationale of the 
life-document method, If it is not “formalized and ab¬ 
stracted,” it cannot be science, but if it is, “the unique 
value of the personal document will be lost” (page 143)/ 

6. The investigator usually wants to help the subject* 
This follows naturally from the situations under which the 
life documents are procured. He is more likely to be play¬ 
ing the role of social worker than of scientist. This is not 
necessary, of course, but it is an always present danger 
which militates strongly against the scientific value of this 
mode of research. 

7. The case situations are seldom comparable. What 
happens, of course, is that out of the mass of material 
collected, the investigator abstracts certain similar situations 
from many life documents and on the basis of this implicit 
or explicit quantification, he makes his scientific statements. 
If he does this, and it seems the only thing he can do, since 
it is the method of all science, he falls into the “atomistic 
fallacy” which Burgess claims is the fatal flaw in statistics 
and the avoidance of which he thinks is the particular virtue 
of the case method (pages 112 ff.). 9 He quotes Healey 
to the effect that “statistics never tells the whole story.” 
True; but neither does anything else. There is no “whole 
story” in a pluralistic universe of variables, The very 
organic conception which he erroneously, I think, makes 
antithetical to the statistical method, is a denial of the 
“whole-story” possibility. He speaks of “divorce as an 
objective correlate of social disorganization—merely an 
end product” (page 113). True; but all the antecedent 

B Cf. E. W.Uurge99< "The Family and the Person,” Publications of tht American Sociologi¬ 
cal Society, 1928, 22:133-1-15. My paraphrase has reversed Dr. Burgess's point of vleiv. 

s E. W. Burgess, "Statistics and Case Studies,” Sociology and Social Research, November 
1927, pp. 103-120. 
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factors are also “merely end products” of other antecedent 
factors, That is implicit in the organic view. Every 
Gestalt is just as much an abstraction and “end product" as 
any abstracted aspect of a Gestalt. If we had to study 
social processes or any other natural phenomena as "real 
wholes," we simply could not proceed. Definition, delimita¬ 
tion, abstraction are the prime requisites of scientific 
method. This is clearly admitted by Burgess on page 120. 

As a naive example of this conception of a sociological 
Gestalt, Kreuger states, “the result (of the diary and life 
history) is a total picture of the personality on the one hand 
and a detailed description on the other hand of the series 
of situations and attitudes which make up the life story" 
(page 201). 10 

In the light of the above analysis, it is obvious that there 
is no such thing as a "total picture," and it is also doubtful 
how much of the “detailed description of the situations and 
attitudes" is factual. Some of it can be verified by good case 
investigation, but a large part of it, by its very nature can 
have no value other than to serve as a “psychic safety 
valve" and let the investigator see what the subject thinks 
he thinks of himself at the present writing. This may be 
very useful for casework, as pointed out above. 

If we refuse to abstract certain factual details out of the 
life stories for statistical treatment, the only alternative is 
to treat each life history as if it were like all other life 
histories of “its class." Waiving the question as to how 
much agreement we could get on the classification, we may 
admit that they have some common characteristics, but 
generalizations made upon this basis will either be so general 
and such mere common-sense statements that they will add 
little to our understanding of human behavior, or else they 
will result in very misleading generalizations of incompara¬ 
ble units. The generalizations of science that go beyond 
common sense have all been gained by abstracting from 

“ E. T. Kreuger, “The Value of Life HUtorles lor social Research," Joytnal oj AppUtd 
Sociality, January, 1925, pp, 196-201. 
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larger "wholes” common, clearly defined aspects which 
escape casual observation. 

8. The "scientific” terminology of the life document has 
to be deduced. The subject tells "his own story in his own 
words.” The logical concepts, units of scientific classifica¬ 
tion, have to be read into it, or out of it, by the investigator. 
This is quite the reverse of ordinary scientific procedure. 
We have to have a hypothesis to start with. This involves 
setting up (provisionally) clearly defined units. Then we 
can collect our materials, classify them, and so test our 
hypothesis. Divorce, desertion, arrest, conviction, mar¬ 
riage, birth, death, vote, etc., are clearly defined concepts. 
They are units that can be handled scientifically. There are 
no such units in the life story unless they occur by accident, 
or are deduced by the investigator. 

Shaw says that life documents seem to reveal "personality 
types,” mentioning the objective and egocentric (page 
ISO). 11 But others have seriously criticized these classifi- 
catory terms. They are usually overlapping, ill-defined, 
and nondiscriminative. Rice argues that they are the best 
we can do in many cases, however illogical they may be 
(page 557 cited below). It is seldom that the statistician 
can get a "logical manifold classification,” but the reliance 
on life-history documents unduly increases the difficulty. 1 * 

If we compare the terminological procedure of good 
casework with the life-document method, the former ap¬ 
pears much more scientific. Take the concept "undernour¬ 
ished child," a scientific concept that has previously been 
defined. The answer to this problem given by common 
sense is "more food,” but the social worker’s answer is: 
lack of opportunity to eat, too much food, too little, wrong 


11 C. R. Shaw, "The Cam Study Method," Proceedings of the American Sociological Soei- 
4ty, mu 21:1*9-157. 

13 For good crltidam of terminological difficulties jn caee study, interview, and even case¬ 
work data, we 9- A. Queen, ’'Can Interviews Be Described Objectively?’' pp. 528-530: 
Vi, V. Gingham, "The Personal Interview Studied by Mean* of Analysis and Experiment," 
pp. 630-533; S. A. Rice, "Some Inherent Difficulties in the Method of Prediction by Claul- 
ncatlon," pp, 554-558; E, H. Sutherland, "Methologlcal Significance and Limitations of 
Specific Statistic*] Method*/' pp. 561-563; «)] Jn Social Forets, June, 1929. 
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kind, ignorance, poverty, neglect, etc.; if lack of oppor¬ 
tunity, why?—illness? if so, mental or physical? what kind 
of each? if lack of food, why? poverty? why? etc. 13 It will 
be observed that the terminological units are all existent 
before the investigation is made, Each is an implicit hy¬ 
pothesis for testing and is capable of objective verification. 
What the subject thinks or says is of no account to the 
investigator except as a possible clue. Obviously the life 
document would be a very unimportant phase in such, or 
I think in any, adequate study of any case even for social- 
work purposes, and still less so for sociological study. 
“The whole detailed story of the life and situation"—for¬ 
sooth 1 

9. The above discussion shows the inherent difficulty of 
treating the materials of life documents statistically, even 
granting their objective validity which is always doubtful, 
While it would be naive to claim that all valid sociological 
generalizations have to be attained by statistics, it is sound 
theory, I think, to contend that most valid ones are ex¬ 
plicitly or implicitly so obtained and that all valid general¬ 
izations must be repeatedly tested by statistical or quasi- 
statistical methods before their validity may be taken as 
scientifically proved, When Burgess emphasizes the neces¬ 
sity of classifying cases he implicitly admits the above 
argument, 11 and Shaw says explicitly that the material must 
be treated statistically when the hypothesis stage is 
reached. 1 * Both men have relied upon the statistical 
method in dealing with their life-document materials, and 
they have also commonly abstracted out of these documents 
certain objective aspects, or “objective correlates of disor¬ 
ganization” (Burgess) for statistical treatment. This is 
the only way they can proceed to scientific analysis of such 
materials. The records of properly made and kept case- 

13 This eiomple la taken from E, V, Trump* "What Doea the Social Worker Do?" Social 
Forets January, 1^25, p. 276, 

14 “Statistics and Case Study," clt, sup., p. 119, 

13 Loe . cil> 
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work investigation seem to me vastly superior to life docu¬ 
ments, for the reasons sketched above. Bogardus has well 
said ‘‘personal experience materials are not to be thought 
of as final; they are simply the source materials that are 
ready for analysis.” 10 But I contend that they are 
poor materials when they are obtained from life histories, 
diaries, letters, and other such sources. The interview is 
not so inherently defective because we come to it with 
more or less defined objectives and can probe and cross' 
examine the subject—thus saving ourselves much time and 
labor in later verification. 

However, if we assume that scientific social research 
must be “so standardized that when conclusions . . . are 
announced, other scientists may carry on similar studies and 
compare results” (page 302), 17 it must be obvious that 
life-document materials are very poor sources, Casework 
records properly kept are much more objective, numerous, 
and amenable to statistical treatment, though the termino¬ 
logical and other difficulties are very great, as some of the 
above references and those below amply demonstrate. 18 

We may conclude that life documents may have some 
value in social casework, but that good casework is much 
more objective and gets verified facts which are never or 
seldom contained in a life document per se, An experi¬ 
enced social case worker would laugh at the faith some 
people place in the “life documents’* they have collected 
from verbal or literary abnormally socialized persons. To 
take these “records” and make them yield “scientific results” 
often requires little less than a fantastic imaginative to,ur 
de force , 

It is not contended that “life documents” are worthless 
as scientific data but it is contended that there are many 

^ 16 E. S^Itogardua* "The Social Research Interview,” Journal of Applied Sociology, Sep- 

l, M. C, Elmer, "Standardizing- Social Research Methods," Social Forces, December, 

1925, pp. 302-4. 

,fl G. A. Lundberg, "Case Work and the Statistical Method," Social Forces. September, 

1926, pp. 61-65; F. E. Price, "The Need for Standaidization of Family Case Records for 
Research Purposes.” There are many recent articles on the same theme. 
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inherent shortcomings both in their collection, content, and 
interpretation, as well as in the theory of the “sociological" 
Gestalt by which they are often justified, usually to the 
derogation of the statistical method. When there are so 
many fairly well defined, available data waiting to be 
analyzed, and others that could quite easily be defined and 
made available, it seems a serious loss to waste so much 
time'and energy on the subjective verbalisms of abnormally 
socialized people. They may be “interesting and dramatic," 
but so are Harpo and the movies. 



GUIDING PRINCIPLES IN THE CONSTRUCTION 
OF A SAFETY-EDUCATION CURRICULUM 

John A. Nietz 

Professor Horn 1 says, “Were one asked to name the 
problem of outstanding importance in any educational insti¬ 
tution the answer would almost inevitably indicate the cur¬ 
riculum or course of study.” If such statement applies to 
the construction of the school curriculum in general, it par¬ 
ticularly applies to the construction of a safety curriculum. 
No mistakes should be made or omissions permitted in the 
construction and organization of the subject matter of a 
safety curriculum, for it deals with matters which concern 
human lives. 

Since the teaching of safety education is a comparatively 
new matter and is by no means a universal practice in 
schools, it is important that its introduction be guided by 
sound principles of curriculum construction. It is easier 
to do this with new types of work as the teaching of safety 
than with the reconstruction of older courses which are 
bound by chains of tradition. Therefore, curriculum 
makers ought not to fail at this point. To guide in the 
selection and arrangement of a safety curriculum four 
fundamental principles are herewith presented: 

(1) Satisfying social needs 

(2) Determining relative values 

(3) Timeliness in presenting activities 

(4) Presenting the materials and activities in terms of 
the learner 

Satisfying social needs: The first guiding principle in the 
selection of curricular activities and materials is that they 
must satisfy social needs. The fact that social needs are 

1 John L. Horn, The American Public School (New York: The Century Company, 1026), 
p, 297. 
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constantly changing explains why much that is now being 
taught bears little or no relation to present-day social needs; 
and on the other hand, many things which present-day 
social needs demand are not now taught. This is too true 
in regard to the teaching of safety education. Present-day 
accident statistics reveal the need of teaching safety educa¬ 
tion in the schools. Certain definite details need to be 
pointed out to show what should be taught to meet the social 
demands. 

Table I shows not only how such need is growing, but 
also how it is changing. It will be noted that accidental 
death rates from the several causes changed considerably 
between 1911 and 1927. The 20 per cent increase in 
accidental deaths is easily accounted for by the increase 
in population during this period. However, tills does not 
explain the elevenfold increase in deaths caused by auto¬ 
mobile accidents, while there is a decrease of 37 per cent 
in railroad deaths and a decrease of 44 per cent in street-car 
deaths. Such changes in the trend of accidents need to be 
taken into account in safety education. Not only acci¬ 
dental deaths but also injuries indicate the need of such 
instruction. Statistics regarding injuries reveal that there 
are approximately twenty-five injuries for each death, 

TABLE l 

ESTIMATED FATAL ACCIDENTS IN CONTINENTAL UNITED STATES, 1927, 
AND PRIOR YEARS—PRINCIPAL CAUSES 2 

Estimated Deaths in 


Causes of Accidental Deaths 

1927 

1924 

1911 

All fatal accidents. 

93,078 

86,864 

79,300 

Accidental burns . 

6,669 

7,907 

7,223 

Accidental drowning .. 

7,991 

7,443 

8,815 

Accidental falls . 

16,596 

14,857 

14,090 

Machinery . 

2,326 

2,353 

1,960 

Railroad accidents . 

7,549 

7,374 

12,177 

Collisions with automobiles. 

1,836 

1,142 

** 

Other railroad accidents*., * 

5,713 

6,232 



* Accident Fonts —1928 (Chicago: National Safely Council.) 
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Cause* of Accidental Deaths 


( Continued ) 

1927 

1924 

1911 

Street-car accidents. 

1,590 

1,861 

2,970 

Collisions with automobiles. 

521 

418 

** 

Other street-car accidents. . 

1,069 

1,443 

** 

Automobile accidents*.. 

23,176 

17,807 

2,043 

Total motor vehicle accidents... 

25,851 

19,637 

+* 


*Does not Include deaths in collisions between automobiles and 


heavier vehicles 

**Not available for 1911. 

According to the guiding principle of satisfying social 
needs, it is important that in constructing a safety curricu¬ 
lum consideration should be given to the different causes of 
accidents, and then the amount of emphasis in teaching 
about the different causes should vary, at least somewhat, 
with the number of accidents from each cause. In other 
words, it is not so necessary to teach very much about the 
types of accidents which occur but rarely. 

The accidents occurring in particular local communi¬ 
ties may vary considerably in type from those in the entire 
country or in other communities. Each city or community 
should make a study or survey of its accident conditions so 
that the safety curriculum may be arranged to meet the 
local needs. The local Safety Council, in cities where such 
is organized, will be glad to make such survey and cooper¬ 
ate in furnishing the data regarding local needs. 

Determining relative values: The second guiding prin¬ 
ciple in the selection and organization of curriculum ma¬ 
terials and activities is that of determining their relative 
worth. This is very important in introducing any new 
subject or activity into our already overcrowded curriculum. 
The problems of safety are so numerous and complex that 
only the most relevant ones can be given consideration 
in our schools. This means that the curriculum maker 
must select only the problems that are apt to concern (1) 
the greatest number, and (2) in the most vital and direct 
ways. 

First consideration must be given those safety problems 
which concern the greatest number. This virtually means 
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that the schools should concern themselves largely only with 
public accidents and with those that occur in the home. This 
is true because any one may become the victim of such acci¬ 
dents. On the other hand, any particular type of industrial 
accident concerns only a fraction of the entire population. 
Therefore, the schools should not concern themselves with 
the prevention of particular industrial accidents except in 
so far as the teaching of general safety habits may carry 
over into the field of industry. 

Secondly, greatest consideration should be given those 
types of accidents which occur mast frequently and concern 
us most directly. For example, Figure 1 shows that of all 

ANALYSIS OF FIGURE I ACCIDENTS BY TYPES 
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the accidents in which the motor vehicles are involved, two 
thirds affect the pedestrian. Therefore, in the teaching of 
safety the greatest attention should be given to ways of 
how to keep from getting hurt as a pedestrian. 

Not only is it important to know that the greatest num¬ 
ber of motor accidents concern the pedestrian, but also to 
know what the pedestrian was doing when the accident 
occurred. Statistics show that 39 per cent of the accidents 
in which the pedestrian is involved was caused by walking, 
running, or playing in the street. Over 80 per cent of pedes¬ 
trian accidents are caused from three conditions: (1) the 
above named cause, 39 per cent; (2) crossing at intersec¬ 
tions where there are no signals, 22 per cent; and (3) 
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crossing the street other than at intersections, 20.S per cent. 
These conditions, therefore, should receive first attention 
in safety education. 

The statistics of New York State show that compara¬ 
tively few street accidents occur among school children 
during the hours when they go to or return from school. 
In 1925 only eight were killed between 8.00 and 9.00 a.m., 
while 186 were killed from 4,00 to 8.00 p.m., inclusive. 
More were killed during the latter five hours than during 
the remaining nineteen. The five above mentioned hours 
are the play hours after school. Children need to be taught 
not to play in the streets. The safety problems of greatest 
relative concern, therefore, should be selected to compose 
the safety curriculum. 

Timeliness in presenting the subject matter and activities: 
The principle of timeliness means that the accessory or 
preparatory activities should come just prior to the time 
when they are most urgently needed in life. For example, 
if the accident statistics show that an unusually great num¬ 
ber of accidents of a particular type occurs at a particular 
age, the habits and means of avoidng that type of accident 
should be taught just prior to that age. For example, 
accident data show that the greatest number of deaths 
caused from playing, running, or walkingin the street occurs 
at the ages of five, six, and seven; while those caused from 
riding or hitching on vehicles occur most frequently at nine, 
ten, and eleven. This means that the children must be 
taught even before entering school that it is dangerous to 
play or run in the street, and then such teaching must be 
continued for several years in school. The dangers of 
hitching should be emphasized about the third grade, which 
U just prior to the time when most accidents occur from 
hitching. Again, most deaths from drowning occur after 
the age of fifteen. Therefore, the dangers of drowning 
should be taught in high school. 
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Consideration needs to be given, however, to two differ¬ 
ent types of objectives in the teaching of safety: (1) imme¬ 
diate, and (2) ultimate. The principle of timeliness ap¬ 
plies only to the fulfillment of the immediate objectives; 
namely, the development of an ability or habit to avoid the 
accidents which may jeopardize children during school age. 

The ultimate objectives consist of the habits, abilities, 
and attitudes to avoid accidents during one’s entire life. 
These objectves need not be realized at any particular age, 
as is true of the immediate objectives, but rather when 
these can best be developed in terms of the learner. 

Presenting the activities in terms of the learner: The 
habits, abilities, and attitudes which help one to avoid acci¬ 
dents in general can best be developed by observing the 
psychological principles of learning. The materials and 
activities of the safety curriculum which are not included 
under the preceding principle of timeliness should be pro¬ 
vided at such time and in such manner as to suit the inter¬ 
ests, instincts, and aptitudes of the children, always observ¬ 
ing their individual differences, The child’s desire for play 
and activity should be recognized. The safety activities may 
consist of games, dramatization, and pageants, and of such 
projects as preparing posters, scrap books, bulletin boards, 
exhibits, slogans, and sand-table displays. If the principle 
of self-activity is observed, the habits and skills of safety 
can be more readily and permanently developed. 

Finally, the varying abilities to master safety habits and 
skills need to be recognized. It is evident that some children 
will require more practice and learning to attain mastery 
than others. So these varying abilities need to be deter¬ 
mined. One approach to the problem is to make an analysis 
of the difficulties encountered by the pupils in their learning. 
Definite records of such difficulties should be kept and then 
analyses made, so that all may be able to master the impor¬ 
tant habits and skills of safety. 



EUGENICS AND EUGENIC MARRIAGES 
D. George Fournad 

Those bits of wisdom, "An ounce of prevention is worth 
a pound of cure,” and, “A stitch in time saves nine,” are 
just as true today as they were centuries ago. For this 
reason, one may safely infer that the medicine and eugenics 
of the future may be described with a single word— preven¬ 
tion. Among other things, a rational preventive medicine 
and eugenics require careful and dependable periodic health 
and eugenic examinations. In that way not only the pres¬ 
ence and the causes but also any predisposition to disease 
or to domestic unhappiness can be discovered in time and 
may be removed, or at least rendered inoperative. 

Countless respectable men and women are the victims 
of hasty or ill-advised marriages. Few people have ever 
heard of eugenics or of eugenic marriages. Undoubtedly, 
many of these anomalies are due to ignorance on eugenics 
or to the unfortunate fact that comparatively few couples 
ever submit to a careful eugenic inventory before their mar¬ 
riage. 

Since the problem of eugenics and eugenic marriages has 
not been studied in any wholesale manner so that we can 
make a glib and sweeping reply to the question, a glimpse 
into a few of the facts may be somewhat revealing. For 
this reason I shall limit my discussion to only a few of the 
underlying factors which are essential in the bringing about 
of eugenic marriages; namely, eugenic examinations and 
sex- and birth-control education. 

EUGENIC EXAMINATIONS 

When intelligence tests, economic, sex, sociologic, psy¬ 
chologic, and especially eugenic tests are added to a careful 
health survey, the whole procedure is known as a eugenic 
examination. The time is coming when such an inventory 
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will be given to every couple contemplating marriage. 
There will be laws requiring a dependable certificate of a 
successfully passed eugenic examination by both applicants 
before they can secure a marriage license. These laws will 
also require that at least five or seven days should elapse be¬ 
tween the issuance of a marriage license and the execution 
of the marriage contract, In this way many an altogether 
hasty marriage may be prevented. Thus most of the wed¬ 
dings performed during hours of intoxication by either 
alcohol, passion, infatuation, or a mere fleeting fancy may 
be avoided* 

Eugenic surveys may disclose one or more serious objec¬ 
tions, if not real barriers to a good many marriages. Like¬ 
wise, a eugenic checking up may discover some good rea¬ 
sons against having children. To be sure, these tests may 
unearth important religious, educational, artistic, tempera¬ 
mental, economic, age, racial, social, and even political 
differences or personal idiosyncrasies, which may bring 
about a serious mismating, if not a real unhappiness in 
marriage. For these, and for many other just as good 
reasons, a eugenic taking stock should be made before the 
engagement or at least before making any definite plans 
for marriage. Thus many a broken engagement, family 
scandal, if not a suicide or homicide, may easily be pre¬ 
vented. On the other hand, a timely eugenic survey may 
help to remove all the barriers or imaginary objections 
to many a successful marriage. There is no doubt that 
during a eugenic checking up every candidate for marriage 
will have an ample opportunity to rid himself or herself of 
any false modesty or groundless fear which is apt to inter¬ 
fere with the establishment of a happy home. Such an 
examination will also help to banish superstitions and the 
prejudices on sex matters or on procreation, 

During a eugenic inventory a skillful and reputable physi¬ 
cian and psychiatrist who has made a special study and prac¬ 
tice in modern psychology, sociology) and in eugenics will 
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have an excellent opportunity of giving much needed in¬ 
struction and advice without which many a matrimonial 
ship is sooner or later disabled, if not wrecked. And, when 
a marriageable couple is sufficiently intelligent, the exam¬ 
iner may give them the opportunity to study one or more of 
the modern and invaluable books on sane sex life and sane 
sex living, which are especially written for those contem¬ 
plating marriage. 

In my study of eugenic problems, I long ago came 
to the conclusion that the art of love, in its noblest sense, 
including a rational and yet single standard of morals, is 
unknown to over seventy per cent of our homes. And, 
what is worse, judging by the unknown and yet appalling 
number of abortions, unwelcome children, family scandals, 
divorces, and a host of other domestic crimes, because of 
mismating or because of maladjustments in marriage, this 
art is evidently seldom, if ever, practised. Although this 
may appear to be a shocking accusation against the average 
home, it is an undeniable fact. 

As an illustration of this, I shall quote a paragraph from 
Dr. Cadman’s Counsel Column of the New York Herald 
Tribune f December 12, 1928. One of the letters published 
there reads as follows: “I am a Jewess. At fifteen years 
of age I married a Gentile who was a good man, but the 
Jews of my community were so outraged at this union that 
they forced us apart soon after our marriage, and pre¬ 
vailed upon me to give up my baby. At seventeen years of 
age I fell by the wayside. Finally I married a young man 
of the Jewish faith. This was twenty-three years ago. I 
was refused a divorce from my first husband. My present 
husband does not know about all this and the secret is a 
terrible burden. I brood over it and as I do not mix with 
people of my own race, I am a lonely woman. I stand at a 
distance. My conscience is killing me and this is the more 
difficult to bear because my husband does everything pos¬ 
sible to make me a happy and contented woman and does 
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not understand why I brood. The reason for this is he 
does not know that I was not divorced when I married 
him, 1 ’ A similar confession may be elicited from any num¬ 
ber of men and women belonging to almost any race or 
creed under the sun* 

Unacquainted with the heartbreaking tragedy of such 
homes and especially with their family skeletons, a casual 
observer may consider this “home 1 ’ to be a model one. But* 
as a matter of fact, it is more than bubbling over with 
disillusionment, sorrow, and impending calamity. Among 
numerous misfortunes, this “home 1 ’ illustrates a hasty 
marriage, a child marriage, a grave religious mismating; 
the butting-in of in-laws, friends, or neighbors; a criminal 
deception in marriage, an awakened guilty conscience, a 
bitter disappointment, and a profound unhappiness—all 
because of our present method of haphazard mating and 
because of the lack of eugenic surveys. 

Ignorance and prudery on sex and procreation prob¬ 
lems, lack of special training for married life, poverty, lack 
of a thorough acquaintance prior to the wedding ceremony, 
unusual and still unbroken attachment formed during child¬ 
hood for members of parents’ or friends’ families, mar¬ 
rying without a genuine love, selfishness, marrying to reform 
a beloved one, lack of a proper respect for marriage, insane 
jealousy, lack of common courtesies between marital part¬ 
ners, uncleanliness, lack of children or unwelcome children, 
laziness, church and State laws prohibiting the teaching 
of prevenception, lack of eugenic inventories, homosexu¬ 
ality (which leads to sadism, cruelty, if not homicide), 
secrets, “in-laws, n adult infantilism (manifesting itself in 
various forms of undisciplined emotions), mismating in 
marriage, infidelity or a double standard of morals, over¬ 
crowded life activities, and, finally, the cessation of court¬ 
ing and caressing sooner or later after the wedding cere¬ 
mony—these are the principal causes why many a marriage 
is a partial, if not a complete failure, For these and for 
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many other good reasons, I agree with Dr. Cadman, who 
said: “Too many brides and bridegrooms approach the 
marriage altar without an adequate conception of the rela¬ 
tion into which they are about to enter .* 1 And, he sug¬ 
gested: “Let us have a housecleaning in our churches and 
in the marriage laws of our forty-eight States,” 

To be sure, Judge Raymond MacNeille, of Philadelphia, 
was right when he wrote: “Not one family in a thousand 
seriously discusses marriage with its children. , . . Now* 
adays, far too many young people are doing their courting 
in the automobile seat or in the park bench, because the 
bridge parties of their elders have crowded them out of the 
home parlor. 1 * 

Needless to say, a careful and dependable eugenic exam¬ 
ination may be obtained only from an absolutely honest, 
moral, unselfish, tactful, skillful, and, above all, an experi¬ 
enced and friendly physician, who has made a special study 
and practice in medical psychology, sociology, sexology, 
and eugenics. Unfortunately, not every physician can 
qualify to give such surveys, because some of these subjects 
are taboo in our public and private schools, in our univer¬ 
sities, and even in the best of our medical colleges, with the 
result that comparatively few medical practitioners have 
learned anything worth while on some of these forbidden 
subjects. Small wonder that only a few physicians are 
prepared to give eugenic tests, help in the solution of do¬ 
mestic problems, or know how to solve a hundred and one 
different kinds of marital maladjustments. 

LAWS AGAINST PREVENCEPTION AND EUGENICS ARE UNJUST 

During my long study and practice of preventive medi¬ 
cine and eugenics I have time and again seen unhappy 
homes, where mismating in marriage, divorce, crime, sui¬ 
cide, and even homicide could easily have been avoided by 
a careful and timely eugenic survey, or by rational birth- 
control information. But, as a matter of fact, just as the 
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Bible has been banished from many of our private and 
public schools, and just as it is unlawful, in some of the 
Southern States, to teach the Darwinian theory of evolu¬ 
tion, so also there are medieval laws in the United States 
prohibiting the teaching, the sale, the mailing and even the 
shipment of scientific material necessary in the teaching 
and the practice of a rational sexology and eugenics. 

For those who must be "shown,” I shall barely mention 
one solitary case, illustrating how prudish are some of the 
supposedly best and most modern universities. Not so very 
long ago, one of the associate professors in psychology in 
one of the best Eastern universities undertook to give a few 
constructive lectures on sexology and eugenics to his senior 
class in psychology. A few months later he was informed 
that because of his modern teachings, his services at the uni¬ 
versity were no longer required. And the “warning" was so 
successful that no other professor of that university has as 
yet dared to lecture on these scientific, and yet tabooed 
subjects. 

To the best of my knowledge, the following are the prin¬ 
cipal factors or excuses for the existence of our censorship 
against birth control: 

1. The unfortunate stupidity of ever so many of our 
“leaders” or “social reformers,” so-called, who confuse 
prevenception with abortion. The enemies of birth con¬ 
trol, in their dense ignorance or in their zeal to prohibit 
the teaching and the practice of a voluntary parenthood, 
have confounded prevenception with abortion, as if they 
were one and the very same thing. While, as a matter of 
fact, every physician knows—and one would suppose that 
in this year of grace the bulk of intelligent laymen would 
know—that there is no better way to prevent abortion and 
stillbirths, and also, that there is no saner method of reduc¬ 
ing the high infant mortality than by means of a timely 
birth-control information. Making the average Congress¬ 
man believe that prevenception is identical with abortion 
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may easily explain how our unfair laws against a voluntary 
parenthood were “put over” on the American citizens. 
Indeed, these antiquated laws are the best evidence that 
by far the great majority of our “legislators” are either 
profoundly misinformed or unwilling to face the situation 
frankly. The numerous enemies of prevenception want us 
to believe that birth control is equivalent to or may easily 
degenerate into companionate marriages, trial marriages, 
abortions, divorce, if not a plain and simple free love. 
While, as a matter of fact, the best eugenists stand for 
chastity and for continence before marriage, and they also 
advocate and practice a single standard of morals and a 
moderation in all things after marriage, 

2. The long exploded beliefs that wars were inevita¬ 
ble, and that it was rather advisable to breed abundantly 
and rapidly in order to supply plenty of marines, sailors, 
and especially soldiers for our battlefields and for the wide 
seas—plenty of target materials for our enemies’ bullets 
and for their torpedoes or cannonballs. The supporters of 
this antequated idea report that more than seven millions 
of men and women, and not a few of innocent children were 
killed during the World War alone. The friends of birth 
control, on the other hand, claim that the overpopulation 
of Europe, half-crazed royal families, exaggerated interna¬ 
tional commerce rivalries, an old and bitter animosity be¬ 
tween France and Germany, and, finally, a plain and simple 
chauvinism—these were the real causes of this most shame¬ 
ful war. Moreover, the friends of voluntary parenthood 
believe that a rational birth control and modern eugenics 
could have removed many of the underlying factors which 
brought about this inexcusable war. 

3. The unscientific fears of many of our “uplifters” who 
claim that prevenception is injurious and that it leads to 
sexual excesses, moral degeneration, and sterility. 

4. The supercilious and utterly unjustified notions of ever 
so many of our societies, churches, clubs, and superstitious 
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people who have been deluded into believing that birth con¬ 
trol is sacrilegious, immoral, sinful, if not criminal, be¬ 
cause, to their superstitious minds, all attempts at voluntary 
parenthood constitute an interference with Divine plans and 
with the creative acts of Almighty God. 

5. The contention that prevenception is equivalent to or 
will sooner or later lead to a plain and simple race suicide. 

Indeed, for reasons too obvious to enumerate here, all 
these contentions are mere bugbears. For this reason, all 
I care to add at present is to express my deep conviction 
that the opponents of voluntary parenthood are misin¬ 
formed of important facts. They use better judgment and 
sense in the breeding of their cows and horses, or in the 
care of their lapdogs or their pet cats than in the elimina¬ 
tion of the idiots, morons, and a hundred and one other 
types of undesirable, if not dangerous, specimens of hu¬ 
manity. And the result of this misinformation and this 
censorship is the fact that the average married woman is 
a mere breeding machine rather than a companion and a pal 
to her husband. 

There is, however, a purely economic point of view 
which I would like to mention. How long could Mr. Henry 
Ford remain in business or what would an efficiency expert 
think of Mr, Ford’s business abilities, if for every well- 
made Ford automobile, he permitted the unfinishing, the 
spoiling, or even the imperfect manufacturing of half a 
dozen Ford cars? But, quite unfortunately, that is just 
exactly what the average family has been doing year after 
year, from time immemorial. It isn't an exaggeration to 
say that for every really happy, healthy, normal, and, above 
all, properly adjusted, and well-brought-up child, there are 
at least half a dozen potential or real human lives destroyed 
or lost, or unwelcome children brought up into unhappy, 
sickly, feeble-minded or at least maladjusted youths. These 
are the ones who fill the children's graves, crowd our 
prisons, our insane asylums, and our houses for correction. 
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As a matter of fact, they are the ones who constitute the 
great majority of the inmates in our private and State sani¬ 
tariums and in our charitable institutions. 

The abuse of a good thing does not speak against its 
usefulness or against its scientific values. Occasionally, 
one steps into space and he or she is instantly killed or 
maimed. Likewise, every once in a while an innocent per¬ 
son drowns himself. Every so often, a depressed person 
commits a suicide by using a rope, a knife, or even 
such a useful thing as a razor. As a matter of fact, 
millions of people everywhere shorten their lives by over¬ 
eating or merely by indiscriminate eating of perfectly whole¬ 
some foods. And, yet, no sensible and no thinking person 
would even-think of prohibiting the use of air, water, spices, 
ropes, knives, or razors. Unfortunately birth control 
has also been greatly and all too often abused. This is 
especially true, in some of the well-to-do and better educated 
families, who, as a rule, can easily afford to bring up at 
least three or four normal and healthy boys and girls, but 
who, as a rule, are either childless or have only one 
child. Moreover, quite a number of such homes would 
rather care for one or two parrots, or may prefer to bathe 
and feed a couple of Iapdogs or one or more pet cats 
rather than bring up children. The unfortunate fact, 
however, remains that the homes of millions of farmers, 
miners, laboring men, and especially bootblacks are 
actually cursed by six or more poorly brought up, if not 
perfectly neglected children, for no other reason than the 
lack of eugenics or the need of birth-control information. 
Small wonder that crime, insanity, suicide, homicide, di¬ 
vorce, and physical or mental degeneration are steadily on 
the increase. Most of these disgraceful evils can be elim¬ 
inated or at least reduced to the minimum possible if the 
rank and file of our unselfish and humanitarian-minded men 
and women would but give the matter sufficient thought 
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Voluntary parenthood or fewer and better babies by 
means of a rational birth control and by means of eugenic 
surveys is the best, if not the only, solution of many a do¬ 
mestic problem. This apparently radical idea was strongly 
approved recently by Judge Harrison W. Ewing, of Cleve¬ 
land, Ohio, who, instead of granting a divorce, imposed 
three years of prevenception upon a young couple who 
had had a child every year during their three years of mar¬ 
ried life. 

I have long ago been convinced, therefore, that eugenic 
examinations, the best of birth-control education and ma¬ 
terials for a rational prevenception should be easily avail¬ 
able. Under the supervision and direction of expert cugen- 
ists such materials and methods should be regularly and 
wisely employed in every home, except where a child is 
welcome, and when a baby has an excellent chance to be 
brought up into a useful and a happy member of the com¬ 
munity. 



SCHOOL CURRICULUM AND CONTEMPORARY 

LIFE 

F. C. Borgeson 

The curricula of the public schools of America today 
are the result of certain outstanding determiners. Among 
these are the textbook writers, State, regional, and na¬ 
tional committees and social philosophers so far as they 
have been able to influence school authorities. All these 
have been subjective in their nature and approach. The 
textbook writers, for example, are largely not teachers who 
actually have the task of instructing the children in the 
schools, but college professors, many of whom have never 
spent a day as a teacher in the schools for which they are 
attempting to write texts. This was inevitable in the face 
of the fact that the public-school teacher was not capable; 
or ra'ther was not trained, to render this very important 
service. The result has been that the college professor, a 
master in content, has organized materials as he saw best 
from the point of view of the subject matter itself, and how, 
as he thought, it could best be taught. 

The outcome of all this has been, to say the least, quite 
discouraging. We have been organizing the materials of 
instruction from the point of view of teaching instead of 
from the point of view of learning. As James Harvey Rob¬ 
inson emphasizes in his book, The Humanizing of Knowl¬ 
edge, teaching is one thing, and learning quite another, We 
have thus far tried to be logical in our teaching; that is, 
logical for the “subject's" sake. Teaching aims to be logi¬ 
cal, from its very nature, but learning, says Robinson, is 
strangely illogical or, rather, has its own logic and its own 
effective methods. 

Upon introspection one finds that the knowledge which 
seems to be most effective and useful in everyday life (and 
I could as well add in the unusual moments in life) has 
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come not through the formal school instruction but rather 
through most informal media, quite casually*—chance hap¬ 
penings, curiosity, perennial interest, contacts with appeal¬ 
ing and forceful individuals, and whatnot. And yet we 
continue to center the curriculum around subject matter 
instead of the child. 

DEVELOPMENT AND PRESENT STATUS OP CONTEMPORARY 

LIFE 

To make a statement of contemporary life in one para¬ 
graph would be as successful as an attempt to weave a rope 
of sand. All that can be said here is that the change from 
an agricultural to an industrial civilization, from hand to 
machinery, has so completely revolutionized our mode of 
living that anything that once served to satisfy needs has 
now become so antiquated as to be useless. Life has be¬ 
come so intricately complex with the advent of mechanical 
invention, man has become so interrelated and interdepend¬ 
ent upon fellow man, socially, economically, politically, cul¬ 
turally, that the naively elementary conception of life which 
school children formulate as the result of their long-time 
stereotyped school environment is no longer adequate prep¬ 
aration for their stepping into the arena of so complex a 
society. 

NEEDED CHANGES IN TIIE CURRICULUM 

One may well ask. the purpose of the curriculum in order 
that needed changes as proposed shall actually further that 
purpose. The curriculum is hut an important tool in the 
educative process. It should contain such ideals and activi¬ 
ties and methods of their realization and performance as 
will best prepare the child to live in that society in which 
he shall find himself. This will include helping the young 
to become acquainted with the best that is now known or 
guessed about mankind and the world, as Robinson puts it. 
It will include the encouragement of a scientific attitude 
of mind and a full and vivid appreciation of the inherent 
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obstacles that oppose themselves to its successful cultivation 
in the human species. In short, it must be an aid in realiz¬ 
ing the fundamental purpose of the entire teaching process; 
namely, the increased efficiency of all affected by the school 
program. 

So radical must be the changes in the curriculum that 
many are inclined to the opinion that the present curriculum 
cannot be a point of departure. The present curriculum, 
they say, is too inadequate for even that. An about-face 
is needed in our approach to the problem.. Whereas, the 
curriculum has been organized primarily for teaching, now 
we are beginning to realize that it must be organized pri¬ 
marily for learning. The former may be typified by the 
Robinson and Breasted history texts; the latter by Wells^ 
Outline of History . Wells’s book, of course, would need 
considerable modification before it could be used as a school 
text, yet it represents a new small group of writers who 
are disregarding the old classification of knowledge, and 
have hit upon new methods of presentation which begin 
to “humanize knowledge.” This “humanizing of knowl¬ 
edge” that Robinson writes about is virtually what Rugg 
means when he pleads for the emotionalization of subject 
matter, through the episodic, the vivid, the narrative. A 
fitting, rich, and ample stimulus for the child to want to 
learn certain desirable meaning concepts, skills, attitudes, 
and the desire to act on facts; i.e., a desire to be able to 
think clearly will result in the common presence of intrinsic 
interest on the part of children. Intrinsic interest attained, 
most of the battle is won, provided the curriculum is what 
it should be. 

To enumerate the specific changes to be made as sug¬ 
gested above would be in order now if it were possible to 
do so. It would be a joy forever to be able to set down 
just what should be done. With our present knowledge and 
instruments, it is a dangerous undertaking; yet scores of 
local comprehensive curriculum-revision programs must 
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carry on. Various students of the problem feel sure of 
certain elements that must be in the curriculum, For ex¬ 
ample, Flexncr feels that a modern curriculum should con¬ 
tain the following: 

1. Reading, writing, spelling, figuring 

2. Actual activities in science, industry, aesthetics, civics 

3. Cultivate contacts and cross connections in all these 
activities. 

4. Extracurricular activities (really outside the curricu¬ 
lum) 

Other students would not agree with Flexner, and pro¬ 
pose other elements. What these shall be can only be deter¬ 
mined satisfactorily through other media than those utilized 
in the past. 

HOW BEST ACCOMPLISH THESE CHANGES? 

Bobbitt makes such administrative suggestions in the 
making of the curriculum as the following: 

1. Those nearest the detailed labors should initiate in 
planning the details of the curriculum 

2. The principal should initiate more general plans and 
policies 

3. The superintendent should plan independently the ed¬ 
ucational program of the entire organization; one, 
two, and three, all to be coordinated 

4. The school do only what community sanctions 

Others make other proposals for the actual reconstruction 

of the curriculum. Many of these theories have not been 
tried out; some have. Curriculum studies are being con¬ 
ducted in various parts of the country. The United States 
Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1923, No. 42, lists the few 
foundations supporting educational research in its various 
form9, and the eighty-odd educational research bureaus in 
the United States at the time of publication—city, State, 
and university. The work being done by many of these 
bureaus in the last few years has been almost totally on the 
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problem of the curriculum. Some are highly scientific; 
others not. 

A group of city curriculum directors met at Boston in 
February, 1928, to consider their common problems. 
Thirty-three curriculum studies completed and sixty-six 
under way were reported in the local school systems. Fifty- 
five additional research problems needing early solution 
were suggested, which several cities could work on inde¬ 
pendently, using identical methods. The Twenty-sixth Year¬ 
book of the National Society for the Study of Education 
gives an annotated and selected bibliography of 105 studies 
dealing with the curriculum. Five of the seven yearbooks 
of the Department of Superintendence deal with the curric¬ 
ulum, What is needed as much as anything else just now 
is a clearing house which will keep in touch with all that is 
being done, and disseminate information on the same 
Only then will it be possible to place In effective operation 
the tentative results of scientific studies on curriculum re¬ 
organization that have and are being discovered. The 
results of such investigation must displace opinion in curric¬ 
ulum building. 

OUT LOOK 

The responses of teachers and administrators of schools 
in cooperating with certain efforts of scientific investigation 
and experimentation in the reorganization of the curricu¬ 
lum, the attitudes of the pupils in such experiments, and the 
results attained, forces one to entertain a real hope for the 
not-far-distant curriculum’s suitability to prepare youth for 
the life in which he shall find himself. 

What is needed is a new intellectual mood, a new toler¬ 
ance of intelligent divergence of opinion, a new apprecia¬ 
tion of the role of knowledge in human planning, and an 
appreciation of-the role of child-life experience in learning, 
A study of students in certain experimental schools suggests 
that new methods are producing these results. The sooner 
these methods become general in our public-school system, 
the sooner will significant progress be realized. 



SOME REFLECTIONS UPON THE FIELD OF 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Richard Aspinall 

Educational sociology is one of, if not the latest, arrival 
in the field of the newer educational courses in our col¬ 
leges and schools of education. It is about to get the center 
of the stage. Is it merely to take its “turn" for a period 
and then fall by the way, or has it value enough to take its 
place in a proper sphere of activity and usefulness as have 
some of the more recent subjects, such as educational 
psychology or educational measurements? Now that edu¬ 
cational sociology has come to the front, what is its field of 
legitimate activity and what of its purpose? The writer 
hopes that the workers in this new scientific field will not 
become narrow-minded, special theorists engaging in par¬ 
ticular kinds of propaganda, flitting hither and yon, but con¬ 
fine themselves to opening, defining, and developing a new 
science that will integrate the field of educational endeavor 
and give new impetus to education in our democracy. This 
is one of the most vital needs of education today. 

The special propagandists have had their “fling" and 
what is now needed is to see the entire field of education 
and bring the forces together. Educational sociology, as 
the author understands it, has no fight with educational 
psychology or educational measurements. Each is trying 
to do its own ll job.” Each field is becoming more clearly 
defined and as the process of definition and limitation of 
the fields of activity goes on, the friction will be lessened. 

Further, it is believed that it is only a question of time 
until all of the liberal arts will be ‘'edueationalized" in 
terms of their usefulness in a program of education in de¬ 
mocracy. This will lead to the change in the conception of 
culture for a select few to the ideal of culture that is social 
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The Field of Educational Sociology 

and democratic. There is considerable evidence that this 
is becoming the practice in the secondary school. 

There are a few definite and pointed comments which the 
writer wishes to make. 

First, educational sociology must get out of the field of 
definition. It must get beyond the threshold. It must make 
itself a true science, employing the scientific technique in a 
vast program of investigation into every phase of social 
activities and relationship. This would rival, scientifically, 
what the fundamental laws and principles of society are and 
thus give the leader of social education a sure, safe, and 
sensible basis on which to erect his superstructure of a prac¬ 
tical scheme of education in a democratic society. Not until 
this is done may the educational sociologist call himelf a 
scientist, but when this is done sociology becomes as much 
a science as biology or physics. 

Second, greater emphasis should be placed upon the 
training of teachers. In the past the instruction and train¬ 
ing of teachers has been molded in a pattern of individualis¬ 
tic ideals and practices under a type of control easily desig¬ 
nated by dominance by the teacher and subservience on the 
part of the pupil or student. Under this conception, mass 
education has led to regimentation. 

The individual was lost and with him creative impulse 
and the latent impulse to personal and social control. Dis¬ 
cipline was the watchword. Mastery of ready-made, logi¬ 
cally arranged subject matter was the end sought. It was 
only yesterday that a new ideal of social control w i as dis¬ 
covered by the sociologist as coming out of the life the 
group, or society, had set up. With this ideal before those 
who train teachers there will be a new teacher developed 
who believes in democracy because she has lcarnd to prac¬ 
tice it by understanding its ideals and showing responsibility 
through participation. This may mean the complete recast¬ 
ing of our teacher-training curricula, as well as an entire 
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plan of internal control of the student bodies in such insti¬ 
tutions. 

Third, educational sociology should be socialized. By 
this the writer means that the subject must be made broad 
enough to include the full range of social institutions. The 
school is becoming more and more a primary group as the 
home and the community are fast losing their older educa¬ 
tive functions of shaping the ideals of social and industrial 
justice and morality. The school needs to accept the re¬ 
sponsibility of becoming the converging point and the coor¬ 
dinator of all the education agencies of the community. No 
single agency is so well situated to do this and none is 
attempting it; naturally it would seem that this function of 
integrating the experience of the child around new ideals, 
habits, practices, appreciations, and understandings that are 
social and democratic should be accepted by the school. 
When this is done the school becomes democracy’s great 
socializing agency and educational sociology will be truly 
socialized. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN EDU¬ 
CATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service 3 readers are urged to send at once to the editor of this 
department titles—and where possible descriptions—of current research 
projects now in process in educational sociology and also those projects 
in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology , Correspondence on 
proposed projects and methods will be welcomed . 

Cinematography in Sociological Research 1 

Cinematography has been used effectively in two ap¬ 
proaches to Boys’ Club work and research. In the first 
place, it has offered a type of activity which was used as a 
club project and which has held the interest of the boys over 
a period of time depending upon the nature of the project 
and the length of the story to be filmed and put together. 

Secondly, the cine-kodak and the kodascope have been 
used as sociological tools to gain entree and to get informa¬ 
tion in connection with certain aspects of play life in the 
Boys’ Club Study of New York University. 

The first use of the kodak and projector was to establish 
rapport with the boys. A group of boys was approached 
on the street, in a park, or a club. Sometimes the boys 
were filmed without their knowledge and at other times they 
were asked if they would like their pictures taken or if they 
would like to be in this movies. In either case a keen inter¬ 
est was manifested. The next query on their part was, 
“Where will the pictures be shown?” They were then told 
that if they would leave their names and addresses they 
would be notified of the time and place of the showing. 

When the film had been processed the children were noti¬ 
fied and the worker took the kodascope and went to a con¬ 
venient place—sometimes a home, sometimes a club room, 

i The use of cinematography wbb developed during 1928-29 In connection with the Boys' 
Club Study under the direction of Frederic M. Thraahcr now under way et New York Univer¬ 
sity. In this article Mr. James R. GrlfTitha, scholar in the Boys' Club Study, presents some 
of the reauliB of his experimentation with the use of the clng-kodak and kodascope. 
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sometimes a drugstore or a lunchroom, and the children saw 
themselves in the movies, The exclamations of joy, sur¬ 
prise, pleasure that accompanied a showing and the con¬ 
tinued talk after the showing were manifestations of the 
interest that had been aroused. 

The next procedure was to approach a group and ask how 
they would like to write up a story about the tilings they 
liked to do and then have it filmed. The boys then wrote 
their own stories. These stories they adapted to filming 
with just enough assistance from the worker to assure 
proper adaptation and continuity. The pictures to be 
shown represent scenes and actions in the rough. They 
will be cut and proper titles and descriptions inserted to 
ensure a complete story properly adapted and tied together. 
The boys will finish these stories themselves and later they 
will be given the opportunity to witness their completed 
project. 

The pictures will show four distinctive groups as follows: 

(1) Playground group playing in a park. The names and ad- 
dresses were obtained irom these groups and later spotted 
upon a map which shows the distance and district from 
which the children came, 

(2) A picture of the “Four Horsemen," four boys 16 years of 
age, The story is one of their own lives; their interest in 
athletics; and their ambitions. 

(3) A story of a group of boys who are primarily interested in 
“fights." It represents parts of a series of fights for the 
“championship of the East Side." 

(4) A group of young men who are versatile and interested 
in a variety of wholesome play activities of the athletic and 
gymnastic type, 

Following are some of the contributions to sociological 
study which the use of the cine-kodak and kodascope have 
made possible: 

, (1) A method of gaining names and home addresses of chil¬ 
dren. using a play area whether a street, a playground, or a 
club. 

(2) A method of gaining the confidence of individuals or groups 
about whom a study is being made. 
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(3) A method of gaining entrance into homes, groups, hang¬ 
outs, or clubs, 

(4) A method of gaining life stories about individuals or 
groups. 

(5) A method of determining the likes of individuals and 
groups concerning their play and recreational life, (One 
boy said “Now we can show what we really like to do.”) 

(6) A method of determining the thought processes and atti¬ 
tudes of persons and groups by having them write their 
own stories. 

This outlines in a very brief way some of the phases of 
study and gives something of the methods suggested by and 
the possibilities of the cine-kodak and kodascope in Boys' 
Club programs and research projects. 

James R. Griffiths 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Training Schools for Delinquent Girls, by Margaret 
Reeves* New York: Russell Sage Foundation, 1929, 
402 pages. 

Miss Reeves, formerly of the Russell Sage Foundation, has rendered 
a valuable and constructive service to the entire field of social work 
in this survey and study of fifty-seven training schools for delinquent 
girls. The research was undertaken in conjunction with a similar work 
in regard to boys 1 institutions which was completed by the late Dr, W. 
H. Slingerland, also of the Russell Sage Foundation, just previous to his 
death. 

The institutions for girls under consideration are located in twenty- 
six States, including New York, Massachusetts, Connecticut, Delaware, 
Alabama, Florida, Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Nebraska, Ohio, and 
California—a very representative group. They are under State, county, 
or municipal control and care for public and private charges, Although 
an average of only three or four days was spent in each institution, the 
author has shown an excellent insight into the problems and policies 
involved in institutional care and treatment, as shown in the opinions 
of herself and her co-workers summarized at the close of each chapter. 

A recitation of the leading chapter headings will give a fairly accu¬ 
rate conception of the extent of the study and will in addition convey 
the fundamental points which Miss Reeves considered in observing each 
school. They are as follows: system of control; the staff; salaries; loca¬ 
tion; equipment; current expense; records; physical care, including med¬ 
ical care, food, and clothing) social hygiene; psychological and psychiatric 
care; social casework; education and training—academic, vocational, 
recreational, moral, and religious; discipline; community aspects; and 
parole. 

One could wish for more definite information concerning the types 
of girls committed to these institutions, since this is a vital factor in the 
development of the institution and in its cooperation with other child¬ 
caring agencies. Many authorities will not agree with Miss Reeves 
in her apparent acceptance of an intake policy based on the commitment 
of those who have failed under all methods of treatment until the insti¬ 
tution is tried as a last resort. It is logical to assume that through ob¬ 
servation and research and with the help of our child guidance and Court 
clinics we should begin at once to select some children who require insti¬ 
tutional care at the outset and not as a last resort, Otherwise, it will 
be questioned whether the States are justified in their large expenditure 
for the maintenance of these public institutions on a more or less 
custodial rather than a treatment basis, 
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On the whole, the institutions studied have not as yet caught the 
vision of progressive education as seen in their academic, moral, religious, 
recreational, and vocational programs. A few notable exceptions are 
Hudson Training School for Girls at Hudson, New York; Slelghton 
Farms at Darlington, Pa,; Long Lane Farm at Middleton, Conn,; and 
El Retiro at San Fernando, California; and one or two in addition 
which it would appear from Miss Reeves’s findings are setting standards 
in many phases of the institution field in addition to educational methods. 

Finally, the survey indicates that there is not the emphasis one could 
wish in the development of professional standards in institutions on the 
part of boards of trustees, State departments, the general public, or, in 
some instances, by the superintendents themselves. 

This book, which will be found not only instructive but interesting 
to the layman, social worker, institution executive, and board member, 
will, it is prophesied, do much to set higher standards in institution treat¬ 
ment and in the public conception of institutional care. 

Leonard W. Mayo 

The Science of Public Welfare, by Robert W. Kelso. 
New York; Henry Holt and Company! 1928, 428 
pages. 

Dr. Kelso, after presenting a comprehensive historical survey of those 
forms of public-welfare service which the American people collectively 
have inaugurated, concludes that we have thus far no rational philosophy 
of welfare protection and advancement; that we are a nation of beach 
combers, doing nothing until after the wreck has occurred, when out 
of sympathy we gather up the wreckage, This attitude, he says, is due 
to our philosophy of personal immunities from community control or 
regulation. If we are to solve the social problems of today, we must 
consider the welfare of the entire population as paramount to the inter¬ 
ests of the individual. 

As a fair index to the state of the public consciousness towards volun¬ 
tary efforts in public-welfare service, the current method of administra¬ 
tion of the law of charitable trusts is sharply challenged. Grave dan¬ 
gers to the common weal are seen in the tendency' of the Government to 
grant charters for welfare enterprises without sufficient investigation 
as to their purpose, good faith, or method of operation; the Govern¬ 
ment’s attitude of indifference towards the continuance of so-called char¬ 
itable enterprises that arc in some instances actually harmful to the 
public welfare; and the general lack of Government supervision of pri¬ 
vate social work. Dr. Kelso considers the lack of training and insight 
and the general absence of a scientific point of view among social work¬ 
ers as serious handicaps to progress towards a science of public welfare. 
The greatest defect in social work, he says, Hes in its feverish attempts 
to execute rules or laws of public welfare the validity of which is too 
readily assumed. 
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The book deals principally with the methodology of social work as 
it relates to the efforts carried on by governmental agencies, or in home* 
diatc substitution for them. The relationship between public- and private- 
welfare agencies and the existing duplication and competition in their 
work arc considered, and a plan for a division of the work, outlining the 
problems which each type of agency should cover, is proposed by Dr. 
Kelso. The methods practised at present by our State, county, and 
municipal governments in the administration of public-welfare work 
are discussed in great detail and sounder methods of procedure are advo¬ 
cated. Dr. Kelso sets up as the operating principle in the development 
of State systems of public welfare, that the administrative functions of 
public-welfare service should be decentralized in the smaller local units 
of government as far as practicable, while planning program building 
and policy making should be centralized in the State. Starting with this 
principle which he considers basic in the development of State public- 
welfare systems, Dr. Kelso has devised general principles of organiza- 
tion to govern the administration of each of the phases of public-welfare 
work with which the Government concerns itself* These organization 
principles should be of great value to those entrusted with the solution 
of our public-welfare problems, 

Lucy J. Chamberlain 

A Theoretical Basis of Human Behavior , by Albert P. 
Weiss. Columbus: R. G. Adams and Company, 1929, 
479 pages. 

This book, although merely a revision of the work published in 1924 
has been so gTeatly changed by amplification and addition as to make 
it practically a new treatment. The author achieves the distinction of 
arguing for and in defense of behaviorism without giving the reader the 
impression that he is anything but impartial. He recognizes that his 
own interpretation of behaviorism may be quite different from that of 
other behaviorists, and appears less interested in perpetuating the school 
of thought than in formulating postulates which will aid in establishing 
a unified system of psychology. 

Although the author is an out-and-out behavlorist, even a mechanistic 
one, ruling out conscious states as data, regarding thinking as behavior 
in response to stimuli, denying freedom of the will, and holding to 
various well-known tenets of the behaviorist school, his approach is in 
distinct contrast to that of Watson. He bases his primary arguments 
for behaviorism upon the fundamental assumptions of physics, using 
the term in its widest sense. He finds the explanation of psychical energy 
and force in the electron-proton patterns which are the structural ele¬ 
ments of matter, and interprets human behavior as a form of motion, 
following the laws of motion. 

Another characteristic of the author, of special interest to the sociol¬ 
ogist, is the emphasis which he places upon the development of social 
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behavior and organization. He regards the individual as explanable only 
in terms of the complex social situation which acts upon him as a stim¬ 
ulus, and considers that a study of the innate characteristics and neural 
structures adds but little to the picture, According to this viewpoint 
psychology is primarily socially minded, consisting of an analysis of bio¬ 
social responses, by which term is designated “those movements or motor 
effects which establish the individual's cooperative status in the social 
organization to which he belongs" (page 209). 

The discussion ends with a chapter in which a summary set of ten 
postulates for psychology arc proposed, formulae are presented for the 
measurement of human behavior, and a system of behavioristic ethics is 
outlined. A good bibliography and index follow. As the title indicates, 
the treatment is theoretical rather than experimental, but is, nevertheless, 
very suggestive and thought-provoking, if not altogether convincing. 

Paul, V. West 

The Physical Welfare of the School C,hild f by Charles H. 
Keene. Boston: Houghton Mifflin* 1929, 483 pages. 

The widespread interest in health and health education has resulted 
in the publication of numerous books on various aspects of the subject. 
However, the material prepared for teachers has dealt mainly with 
method and the place of health in the curriculum and there has been a 
dearth of adequate subject-matter material. 

The Physical Welfare of ihe School Child helps to make good this 
deficiency in the material available for the college teacher, dealing with 
the problems of health. This book is indispensable for every school 
administrator who wishes to understand the problem of health and its 
place in the school program. 

Among the important chapters, the following stand out as most sig¬ 
nificant: Health Supervision, Health Training and Instruction, The 
Classroom Teacher and Health Work, and The Training of Teachers. 

The author is particularly well equipped to write a book in the field 
of health education for educators, and we predict a wide use of this book 
as a text for teachers of health and physical education in normal schools, 
colleges, and universities. It also meets the need of the classroom 
teacher and should find a place in the library of every teacher seeking 
to understand and meet her problems as an educator of children. 

E. George Pavnb 

The Mighty Medicine, by FRANKLIN HenrV GiDDINCS. 
New York: The Macmillnn Company, 1929, 147 
pages. 

We have become accustomed to look upon Professor Giddings as a 
writer of profound textbooks on sociology. Therefore in the bonk under 
review, he appears in a somewhat new light, since this book is in com¬ 
plete contrast to the usual type of book coming from his pen. 
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The Mighty Medicine is a popular treatise designed to support a new 
liberal education and is antagonistic to the reactionary concept of edu¬ 
cation, as the transmission of ancient lore and worn-out social heritages. 
Coming from the pen of this author, the book: will, of course, be widely 
read and will have a wholesome influence in emphasizing the importance 
of sociology in determining educational policies and programs. 

Not only is the content of the book such as will appeal to the layman 
and educator but the appearance is attractive and will help to ensure a 
wide reading. The book is well worth an evening and it will reward the 
leader for his effort. 

E. Georqb Payne 

When News is News, by Charles R. Corbin. New York: 
The Ronald Pres9 Company, 1928, 191 pages. 

When News is News is a “guide for students of journalism, the 
novice, the amateur reporter, and those who are called upon to serve on 
publicity committees." The volume is written by an instructor in jour¬ 
nalism and managing editor of a mid-western newspaper. An attempt 
is made to answer the question, what is news, and the reason thereof. 
No attempt is made to discuss the newspaper ns an opinion-forming 
agency in the community. 

The author of the book mokes a rough classification of “news" taken 
from representative American newspapers. Such categories as the 
necessities of life, weather, fire, religion, mystery, children, animals, and 
prominent persons are used as the hases of his eleven chapters. These 
headings were selected because in the opinion of the author they repre¬ 
sent the fundamental interests of individuals and groups of people. 
What is news to one may not be to another, thus the newspaper is be¬ 
coming more a reflector of the varied group interests. The volume 
should serve as a ready hand book to those interested in the preparing 
and purveying of news. 

Benjamin F. S^alcup 

The Beaver, by Edward Royal Warren. Baltimore: 
The Williams and Wilkins Company, 1927, 197 pages. 

The author's purpose in writing this book is stated as being “an at¬ 
tempt to present a more comprehensive study of the beaver than has 
ever before been made." He feels that each of the already existing 
books upon this subject has been too local in its setting, and too limited 
in its scope. This aim is a worthy one, and would justify the writing 
of the book for such readers as want “a comprehensive study of the 
beaver." "My desire has been to produce something for the lay reader, 
for the one who cares nothing about subspecies and such matters, but 
who wants to learn something about the most Interesting wild animal 
on the North American Continent." 
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That is a big order, and in the reviewer's opinion Mr, Warren has 
failed to fill it. Comprehensive he has been, but it is doubtful if so logi¬ 
cal a development of a subject sets afire the human-interest element 
which the lay reader expects to find, Better a few personal experiences 
vividly narrated, than 169 pages of exposition. 

The book doubtless is authentic, and comprehensive, but were It the 
first work on the beaver to fall into the average reader’s hands, he would 
probably be more apt to lay it aside unfinished, than to be fired with an 
intense interest in and enthusiasm for the beaver and his work. 

The book is undoubtedly the result of long and painstaking labor, 
and has value for a limited group of readers, but the reviewer would 
not recommend it for the school library, if it were to be the only book 
available on the subject. 

Ann Wychoff 

A Study of Bus Transportation in Consolidated Schools 
With Specific Recommendations for the Established 
Consolidated Schools at Monsey t N. Y,, by Mo&TOn 
C. LlNSEY. New York: Hickey and Kischel Printing 
Company, 1929, 125 pages. 

A recent work admirably treating the school-bus transportation prob¬ 
lem. It is a book of principles governing procedure. The first extensive 
study in the field, A treatment that is scientific and scholarly, at the 
same time remarkably readable. 

The book includes in part consideration of legal provisions regarding 
transportation, bus specifications and standards, routes and schedules, 
qualifications and duties of drivers, costs, contracts, and upkeep, admin¬ 
istration, 

Mr. Lindsey’s study is practical and of specific interest especially to 
State department officers, county supervisors, city superintendents, prin¬ 
cipals of rural and suburban units, students of rural and suburban prob¬ 
lems, dealers in vehicles. 


David Pibrcb 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Miss Agnes M. Conklin, of the Erasmus High School of New York 
City, has joined the staff of the department of educational sociology 
of New York University. 

Mr. Adolph W. Aleck, of Clark University, is a graduate student and 
instructor in the department of educational psychology of the School of 
Education of New York University* 

“Dr. Robert Maynard Hutchins, president-elect of the University of 
Chicago, has been this summer in Germany completing a new volume on 
the closer application of the social sciences to the law ."—School and 
Societyj September 14, 1929. 

“Professor Paul Monroe, director of the International Institute of 
Teachers College, Columbia University, has returned to the United 
States after having made a study of the schools of Soviet Russia."— 
School and Society, September 7, 1929. 

“Professor John Dewey has been elected to serve as chairman of the 
newly established League for Independent Political Action, with head¬ 
quarters at 347 Madison avenue, New York City. Howard Y. Wil¬ 
liams is the national executive. The objects of the league arc reported 
to be: ‘Public ownership of public utilities, unemployment and health 
insurance, old-age pensions, relief for the i aimer and what is practically 
a free-trade basis, high progressive taxes on incomes, inheritances, and 
the increase of land values, abolition of the use of injunctions in labor 
disputes, the freedom of the Philippines, nonrestriction of Negro and 
immigrant suffrage, and a sincere and determined effort to eliminate the 
economic, psychological, and political causes of ward "—School and 
Society, September 14, 1929. 

Professor Herman H. Horne of the School of Education of New York 
University was one of the speakers at the October Conference of Temple 
University. 

Miss E. Ruth Pyrtle, principal of the Pancroft School, Lincoln, 
Nebraska, is president of the National Education Association. Miss 
Pyrtle is the third woman in recent years to receive this important educa¬ 
tional honor. 

Mr. James Killins, principal of the Central High School of Johns¬ 
town, Pennsylvania, succeeds the late Superintendent S. J. Slosson, to 
the headship of the Johnstown schools. 

Mr. Stuart E. Prutzman is the new superintendent of schools of 
Carbon County, Pennsylvania. 

Dr. John H. Dyer, principal of Central High School, Scranton, Penn¬ 
sylvania, has been elected superintendent of schools of Scranton to suc¬ 
ceed the late superintendent, Mr. Powell, 

Professor Howard R, Driggs of New York University is the president 
of the Oregon Trail Association which is holding a national celebration 
of the Oregon Trail pioneers and their descendants. 
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Mr. Charles E. Decker, associate professor of secondary education 
at Illinois State Normal University, Normal, Illinois; Mr. Earl R. 
Gabler, head of the department of secondary education of the University 
of Tennessee; and Mr. Floyd E. Harshman, principal of the Junior- 
Senior High School at Athens, Ohio, are all enjoying a year's leave of 
absence to complete work on the doctorate in education in New York 
University. During their study each holds an instructorship in the 
department of secondary education of the School of Education of the 
above institution. 

CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

President Richard Aspinall, Western State College, Gunnison; Col¬ 
orado, received his A.B, degree from West Virginia Wesleyan; his B.D, 
from Drew Theological Seminary, and the A.M, and Ph.D. in the 
School of Education of New York University. 

Professor Rend Bain of the department of sociology of Miami Univer¬ 
sity, Oxford, Ohio, is a native of Oregon. He received his A.B, from 
Willamette University, his A.M, from the University of Oregon. He 
was associated with the department of sociology at Oregon before going 
to Miami in 1927. 

Professor F. C. Bargcson of the department of elementary education, 
School of Education, New York University, is a native of the Middle 
West. He received his A.B. degree from the University of Denver and 
his A.M. and Ph.D. degrees from Teachers College and Columbia Uni¬ 
versity. His teaching career has included secondary-school work in 
Kansas, and teacher training at the University of Missouri, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, University of Rochester, nnd New York 
University. Professor Borgeson is a frequent contributor to various 
progressive educational journals. 

Dr. D. George Fournad is a diagnostician and a consultant In medicine 
and in eugenics, pie was born in Bulgaria and received his prcmedical 
and seminary education in American Mission Schools. After six years of 
training boys and teaching and preaching in Protestant churches he emi¬ 
grated to the United States and received his medical training at the 
University of Illinois. For eight years he was on the medical and neuro¬ 
psychiatric staff of the Battle Creek Sanitarium and Hospital, Battle 
Creek, Michigan. At present he is engaged in private practice in New 
York, giving special attention to periodic health and eugenic exam¬ 
inations. 

John A. Nietz is assistant professor of education at the University 
of Pittsburgh, in which position he is beginning his fourth year. He is a 
native of Ohio, in which State he was engaged in public-school work for 
eleven years, three of which were ns high-school principal and seven as 
a superintendent of schools. For three years he was dean of Murphy 
Collegiate Institute in Tennessee. He received his bachelor of arts 
degree at Ohio Northern University, his master of arts at Ohio State 
University. 
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EDITORIAL 

The editor of this journal has chosen frequently to com¬ 
ment upon current publications, editorially. We are glad 
that this practice was begun because it affords us the oppor¬ 
tunity of commenting upon bulletin number twenty-three, 
of the Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Learn¬ 
ing, entitled “American College Athletics," without depart¬ 
ing from the established editorial practice. 

It is not necessary to say that the report is timely and 
that the investigation was carried out with that meticulous 
care characteristic of the researches of this Foundation, 
Whether the investigators discovered all the facts or 
whether they did not uncover practices of the “lily white" 
institutions is not a matter of concern. The investigation 
certainly uncovers certain practices which ought to be cor¬ 
rected and the university authorities of the country would 
do well to undertake a house cleaning. 

It should be clear, therefore, that we do not wish to 
defend the universities for those practices which are not in 
line with the fundamental purposes of higher education. 
We are, however, concerned with certain statements and 
implications of the writer of the preface of the report. 
The writer of the preface seems to summarize his ideal 
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of a university in this statement; “Perhaps no more stim¬ 
ulating demonstration could be offered today to higher 
education in our country than that of a university devoted 
to the pure intellectual ideal, sans athletics, schools of busi¬ 
ness, of salesmanship, and of other commercial vocations.” 

While the ideal of the function of the university held in 
this statement represents a highly important function, it 
is not the only, or perhaps the most important function of 
our American university, The sociologist cannot help but 
see the university as a place where young men and women 
may come together to acquire an enrichment of the total 
personality in the largest sense. Universities in the twen¬ 
tieth century do not have the functions of merely adding 
to the sum total of human knowledge or providing so-called 
intellectual discipline. They cannot set themselves aside 
to develop “thinkers” in the general sense. Universities 
can make their best contribution by developing thinkers, 
yes, but also by developing personalities who can take their 
place in the world of feeling and action, and make their 
contribution to the changing civilization of which they are 
a part. 

The university must stand for the intellectual ideal char¬ 
acterized by the scholarship of scientific leaders of the past, 
but also let them hold to the ideal of equipping active, 
vigorous youth for a more effective contribution to the 
social life and standards of our times. 



A PERSONNEL STUDY OF TEACHERS-COLLEGE 

STUDENTS 

E. V. Hollis 

Arc teachers colleges receiving the type of students who 
may develop into desira'ble teachers? More specifically, 
how well does the Morehead State Normal School and 
Teachers College succeed and how do students compare 
economically and socially with like groups throughout the 
United States? As a partial answer to these questions this 
paper reports a study of certain economic and social back¬ 
grounds of the 1927-1928 and 1928-1929 student body 
of the State Teachers College at Morehead, Kentucky. 

A COMPARISON OF HOME CONDITIONS 

Even though the population of the United States is 
about equally divided between city and country, we find 
that ninety-eight per cent of the students at Morehead 
come from the open country and villages classed as open 
country by the Federal Census. Sixty-eight per cent of our 
students come directly from farm homes. Similar data 1 
from forty-two normal schools located in eight States give 
approximately forty-six per cent of the students as coming 
from the open country and twenty per cent as coming di¬ 
rectly from the farm. More than twice as many of our 
students come from the open country and over three times 
as many come directly from farm homes as from a similar 
environment in normal schools of eight other States. Since 
many believe that there is still a rather distinct and worth¬ 
while type of culture obtained in the farm situation, it is 
significant to know whether our public-school teachers have 
been influenced by that culture. It is evident that if the 
same situation holds in the other normal schools of Ken- 

1 F. L. Whitney, Social and Economic Background c if Stole Teachers Cotfege Students, 
Greeley, Colorado, State Teachers College Bulletin. 
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tucky as at Morchead, schools are going to employ teachers 
having the rural outlook. 

The occupation of the home-keeper is another element 
which influences the lives of children. We are uncertain 
just what occupations are most beneficial but we are sure 
that certain ones are distinctly harmful. The following 
table compares in percentages the occupation of the parents 
of Morchead students with the groups reported by Dr. 
O. E. Reynolds, 4 


TABLE I 



Morehead 

42 Normal 
Schools 

23 Junior 
Colleges 

55 Uni¬ 
versities 

General 

Population 

Occupations 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Pct cent 

Per cent 

Agriculture .. 

.. 46.0 

29,7 

20.6 

23.3 

28.5 

Business ,... 

.. 15.3 

20.8 

47.7 

43.5 

22.1 

Professions .. 

., 18.0 

8.7 

14.6 

18.4 

3.8 

Skilled Labor. 

.. 18,6 

22.0 

7.9 

7.6 

7,2 

Unskilled Labor 2,1 

8.0 

0.6 

0.5 

38.1 

Miscellaneous 

• ■ • 4 1 

10,8 

8.6 

6.7 

10.3 


— 

■ 

--- 

— 

— 


100 

100 

100 

100 

100 


When one compares the percentage of the general pop¬ 
ulation (last column of the table) engaged in the six classes 
of occupation listed with the percentage of that group that 
attends the several types of colleges, some significant rela¬ 
tionships are evident. For example, it is very evident that 
the children of unskilled laborers are not to be found in 
any type of college, not even in the junior colleges that 
largely serve a local constituency. In the case of Morehead 
it is equally evident that farmers are furnishing nearly one 
half of the material for prospective teachers. The fact 
that Morehead has no students from the miscellaneous 
classification is a mute testimonial to the lack of industrial 
development in the section in which the school i9 located. 


1 O. E. Reynolds, Social and Economic Status oj College Students, New York: Bureau 
of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 
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The fact that we are getting our prospective teachers from 
reasonably desirable occupational strata is doubly evident 
when we know that in Massachusetts, Colorado, and Cali¬ 
fornia from ten to fifteen per cent of the future teachers 
come from the unskilled labor cla9S that in these States is 
largely foreign.’ 

The family income is another factor that provides the 
“American standard of living.” Family income also 
throws some light upon the probable cultural background 
of the student. Investigators know how difficult it is to 
obtain reliable data along this line. The following table 
compares data for Morehead students with that for Uni¬ 
versity students gathered by Reynolds and for thirty-eight 
teachers colleges gathered in various surveys and as re¬ 
ported by Whitney: 



Morehead 

Teachers 

Colleges 

3 States 

55 Uni- 
vc rsi ties 

Interval 

Per cent 

Per cent 

Per cent 

$3500 Up. 

. 2,1 

34,2 

40.1 

3000-3499 . 

. 2.1 

5.9 

13.3 

2500-2999 . 


13.8 

10.6 

2000-2499 . 

. 7.3 

13.0 

16.3 

1500-1999 . 

. 8,0 

16.3 

8.8 

1000-1499 . 

. 20.3 

10,0 

8.0 

500- 999 . 

. 27.6 

5.4 

2.5 

0-499 . 

. 184 

1.3 

0.4 

Median Incomes . 

. $1170.00 

$2750.00 

$3130.00 


A comparison of 'the last column with the two columns 
preceding it indicates that the income of university students 
exceeds that of teachers-college students. The teachers 
college is the college of the masses. The meager income of 
parents of teachers-college students in eastern Kentucky 
is evident when we see that nearly half have an income 
of less than $1000.00 and that two thirds have an income 
of less than $1500.00. Probably these figures are lower 
than any other teachers college in the United States. It 


J F. L, Whitney * op. erf., p. 203. 
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should be stated that the figures for the teachers colleges 
studied by Whitney are probably much higher than the 
average for the teachers colleges of the whole country, 
since they are derived from the States of California and 
Colorado. Undoubtedly this low family income in the 
large families from which our students come has decidedly 
stunted and warped many of the cultural elements that go 
to make a well-rounded personality. 

It is a common observation that the racial stock ma¬ 
terially determines the type of personality. One hundred 
per cent of the students attending the Morchead Teachers 
College are of native-born parentage. It is doubtful whether 
another teachers college in America has such a record. 
Furthermore, almost every one is of pure Anglo-Saxon stock, 
a fact for which the Appalachian highlands arc noted. In 
comparison with this record 37.1 per cent of the normal- 
school students of Connecticut are born of foreign parent¬ 
age. Massachusetts has 36.5 per cent, Missouri 31 per 
cent, and Michigan 27.8 per cent. The median percentage 
of students of foreign parentage in forty-two of the teach¬ 
ers colleges is 23.4. One needs but to visit the teacher- 
training institutions attempting to serve as the melting pot 
that transforms large foreign groups into teachers for the 
American public schools to see the distinct advantage of 
such a racial situation as obtains in eastern Kentucky. 

Another element that is supposed to influence the pat¬ 
tern of human personality is the sw.e of the family. It is a 
truism that an “only child” has an inadequate opportunity 
for the normal development of his personality. We are 
equally insistent that the child from, the extremely large 
family of but moderate economic status is similarly handi¬ 
capped. Are the teachers now in training in teachers col¬ 
leges coming from the typical American family? Accord¬ 
ing to Popenee and Johnson' 1 the average number of children 
in Americ an homes in 1850 was about four; and that by 

4 P. I. Popence and R, H, Johnson, Applied Eugenics (New York: Macmillan Company). 
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1900 this figure had decreased to less than three children 
per family. If families are to reproduce themselves it is 
necessary to have a mean birth rate per family of 3.8 chil¬ 
dren. The previously mentioned study of Reynolds reports 
a median birth rate in the families of students at 55 univer¬ 
sities as 3.77 children per family. Whitney’s study, to 
which reference has already been made, gives the median 
birth rate per family in 38 teachers colleges as 4.5. The 
median number of children per family of the students of 
this institution is 5.25. Only six per cent of them come 
from homes without other children and only thirteen per 
cent come from homes having more than seven children. 
Therefore, prospective teachers at this institution really do 
come from more normal families. 

A COMPARISON OF THE STUDENTS THEMSELVES 

We shall describe the composite student that comes from 
the social and economic background that this paper has out¬ 
lined. This student is a girl between 18 and 19 years of 
age, single, a member of some evangelical church, has never 
been more than 300 miles from home, and expects to teach 
in a rural school for a period of two to three years. This 
composite picture is fairly typical of the students studied 
by others in forty-two teachers colleges in eight States of 
the Union, At Morehead 65 per cent of the students indi¬ 
cate that they expect to seek positions in the rural schools. 
In other studies the number expecting to go into the rural 
schools is less than three per cent of those answering the 
question. Typical tcachers-college students are expecting 
to teach graded elementary schools. The wide variation 
of the Morehead group is to be explained in their coming 
from such purely rural situations by the fact that far more 
rural positions open to them, and that their financial status 
forces them to teach before any extensive preparation for 
teaching is possible. 
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That 13 per cent of the student body at Morehead are 
married students is certainly atypical. No other school 
studied shows more than 7 per cent of the student body 
having already entered into the marital relation. Another 
atypical situation i$ that only 58 per cent of the student body 
are members of any church, It is interesting to note that 
the denominational affiliations are greatest in the Christian 
church, with the Baptists and Methodists coming next in the 
number of communicants. In other similar surveys the rank 
order of denominations has been Methodist, Presbyterian, 
and Catholic- The facts here stated are significant in that 
we commonly believe that there is a positive correlation be¬ 
tween the virtues associated with church affiliation and those 
associated with success in teaching, 



ANALYSIS OF A FINAL EXAMINATION AS A 
MEANS OF IMPROVED TEACHING 

E. F. Bamford 

Ninety college students, enrolled in an introductory 
course in sociology, recently took the final examination 
given by the writer of this article as instructor of the 
class. The group consisted of 25 sophomores, 53 juniors, 
and 12 seniors. A grade of 60, on a scale of 100, was 
required to pass the examination. Exactly one half the 
class succeeded with a grade of 60 or higher. On the other 
hand, only eight of the ninety students failed the course 
as a whole. AH of the eight were included in those who 
failed in the final examination. The question is raised as to 
why 50 per cent of the class failed in the examination. 
More particularly, to what extent may the instructor be 
held responsible for this high percentage of failures? 

The examination was in the form of a true-false test 
containing eighty mimeographed statements. As a help 
to the class the following instructions were given at the top 
of the first sheet: “The findings and conclusions of sociol- 
ogists, as found in the lectures, discussions, outside read* 
ings, and textbook, are to be considered the basis for deci¬ 
sion as to whether a statement is true or false.” The 
reason for including this statement was the fact that there 
is apt to be confusion, at certain points in the course, be¬ 
tween facts discovered by sociologists and mere notions 
held by the student as a result of tradition and custom, or 
prejudices adopted through one’s own limited experience 
or observation. It is mentioned here also because the 
warning appears to have been neglected by many of the 
students. 

In this article, an attempt will be made to indicate how 
the writer has learned certain ways of improving his in¬ 
struction in this introductory course, by examining the 
examination. 
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Table I shows the number of times each of the eighty 
statements was marked incorrectly. Cases where a question 
mark was written to indicate doubt, and cases where the 
9 tudent wrote no mark at all opposite a statement, are not 
included here. They were considered, of course, in deter¬ 
mining the grades; but they have relatively little bearing 
on the problem under consideration here. In the table 
column I indicates the numbers of the statements. Column 
II shows the number of students giving incorrect answers. 
An incorrect answer consisted in marking a false statement 
as true and vice versa. 


TABLE I 


I 

II 

I 

II 

III 

i 

II 

in 

1 II 

hi 

r; 

[I 

64 

42 

24 

14 

21 9 

47 

7 

79 

6 

1 

3 

65 2 

76 

1 

32 

29 

74 

14 

9 9 

61 

7 

22 

5 

4 

3 

3 1 

77 

1 

14 

28 

20 

13 

15 8 

69 

7 

28 

5 

35 

3 

2 1 

2 

0 

52 

28 

72 

13 

27 8 

80 

7 

38 

5 

42 

3 

16 1 

12 

0 

75 

19 

18 

12 

39 8 

5 

6 

57 

5 

67 

3 

19 1 

30 

0 

7 

18 

59 

11 

56 8 

8 

6 

73 

5 

13 

2 

29 1 

33 

0 

17 

17 

40 

9 

6 7 

25 

6 

49 

4 

31 

2 

37 1 

36 

0 

48 

16 

43 

9 

23 7 

34 

6 

54 

4 

44 

2 

41 1 

62 

0 

53 

16 

45 

9 

26 7 

51 

6 

60 

4 

50 

2 

70 1 

66 

0 

10 

15 

55 

9 

46 7 

63 

6 

68 

4 

58 

2 

71 1 

78 

0 


The data in Table I are arranged to show the eighty state¬ 
ments in the order of decreasing numbers of incorrect an¬ 
swers. Thus it may be noted readily that eight statements 
(10 per cent) were answered correctly by all of the forty-five 
students who passed the examination. This arrangement 
also helps to point out the more difficult statements, as 
listed in the first two pairs of columns. About 50 per cent 
of the statements in the examination apparently caused rela¬ 
tively little difficulty. Relatively serious difficulty was ap¬ 
parently experienced with the first sixteen statements (see 
the first two pairs of columns) as listed in the table. 

If space permitted, it would be desirable to reproduce 
all of the eighty statements, thus allowing the reader of 
this article to study the situation more completely than is 
possible here. We shall limit our attention to a convenient 
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grouping of the more difficult statements in contrast with 
those apparently least difficult Since eight of the state¬ 
ments received no incorrect answers, it seems desirable to 
contrast them with the first eight in the table. For con¬ 
venience in reference, the numbers attached to these state¬ 
ments in the examination are repeated, preceding the state¬ 
ment in each case. Following each of the statements in 
the first group mentioned is given, in parenthesis, the num¬ 
ber of incorrect answers, 

STATEMENTS REPRESENTING GREATEST DIFFICULTY 

64, One of the tasks of sociology is to reveal the ways, if 
any, in which attainment of the objectives of social behavior 
may be made more successful in promoting universal human 
happiness. (42) 

32. The chief relationship between physical environment and a 
society lies in the determination, by the former, of the latter's 
cultural forms. (29) 

14. In sociological terminology, a social group possessing a culture 
is said to be more highly civilized than a social group not hav¬ 
ing similar traits, (28) 

52. A particular custom is sometimes described by sociologists as 
a social institution. (28) 

75. Results uf intelligence tests prove the majority of criminals 
are feeble-minded. (19) 

7, Sociology places emphasis on the purposes of the institutions, 
organizations, and enterprises that man has developed. (18) 

17. Sociology is primarily an attempt to find solutions for per¬ 
plexing social problems, (17) 

48. Among certain savage societies, exogamy is a custom which 
prohibits marriage to persons outside the group. (16) 

STATEMENTS REPRESENTING LEAST DIFFICULTY 

2. What the sociologist calls society is something that has devel¬ 
oped out of human experience. 

12. Society makes possible for man certain experiences which 
would be impossible for the individual without society, 

30. What may appear as interference with personal liberty is 
often merely an instance of society performing its normal 
function of molding personality. 

33. For two persons to experience social contact, it is necessary 
for them to be in the physical presence of each other. 
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36, The smaller the social group, the more apt are its members 
to experience a large proportion of secondary contacts as com¬ 
pared with primary contacts, 

62. As a social problem, poverty is a relative condition, varying 
in forms and standards from group to group, 

66. Society it more successful in forcing conformity to estab¬ 
lished culture than in making adequate provision for orderly 
social change. 

78. In some cases, social progress resulting from attempts to solve 
one or more social problems may, in turn, become a cause of 
one or more other social problems. 

A comparison of these two groups of statements re¬ 
veals certain similarities and differences. Other things 
being equal, however, similarities between the two groups 
can give no aid in explaining difference in difficulty for the 
students. Without going into too much detail, therefore, 
attention will be given to a single difference between the 
two groups merely to illustrate a method of approach to 
analysis of the situation. 

One of the most noticeable differences may be noted in 
this; that the more difficult group of statements includes 
three which in large measure concern the BCope or nature of 
sociology itself, while the least difficult group include no 
such statement. The three statements just mentioned are 
those numbered 6 4, 7, and 17. This may indicate, then, 
that insufficient attention was given during the course to 
the nature and scope of sociology. To be sure, wc must 
not conclude that all the difficulty with these three state* 
ments lay in the mere question of sociology. The fact that 
they are only three of a group of eight statements giving 
serious difficulty may also indicate that they involve some 
troublesome factor common to all in the group of eight. 

But by limiting attention still further to statements 64, 7, 
and 17, it seems possible to arrive at more definite con¬ 
clusions regarding the nature of the difficulty they seem to 
represent. The reader will doubtless see several problems 
appearing throughout this discussion, not touched on in 
this article because of space limitations. In fact, as inti- 
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mated early in the article, its purpose is chiefly to indicate 
a method of analysis. And if the reader readily carries 
the analysis further than is possible in this article, our main 
purpose will have been achieved. 

To continue, then, with statements 64, 7, and 17, all of 
which have some reference to the nature of sociology, we 
may continue to apply the analytic procedure in order to an¬ 
swer the question: “Why is there an apparent difference in 
difficulty with these three statements?" That such a differ¬ 
ence existed for the students is indicated by the differences 
in the number of incorrect answers. Statement 64 was in¬ 
correctly answered by a large majority of the students in 
the class. In fact, nearly all of the forty-five who passed 
the examination gave incorrect answers to this statement. 
However, in the case of statements 7 and 17, only slightly 
more than one third of the forty-five students answered 
incorrectly. 

By further search for differences in the three statements, 
it becomes possible to reclassify them. For a certain sim¬ 
ilarity appears between statements 64 and 17 which set9 
them apart from statement number 7, even though, as 
noted above, all three share at least one characteristic in 
common. The similarity between number 64 and number 
17 is in the fact that both these statements are concerned 
with social problems, though the term “social problem” does 
not appear in statement 64. On the other hand, statement 
7, while similar to the other two as noted, differs in that it is 
concerned with other matters of sociological interest than 
social problems. 

Still another factor in the situation needs to be noted 
here. Although statements 64 and 17 have an important 
characteristic in common which distinguishes them from 
statement 7, there is a wide difference in the number of 
incorrect answers to statements 64 and 17 and, at the same 
time, a close agreement in the number of incorrect answers 
to statements 17 and 7. This fact suggests that, in order 
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to explain the apparent difference in difficulty between state¬ 
ments 64 and 17, some difference in their characteristics 
must be located in spite of the general and the special simi¬ 
larity mentioned above. Examination of the two state¬ 
ments will indicate readily wherein this difference lies. 
Statement 17 makes the solution of social problems the 
chief concern of sociology, while in statement 64 this is but 
one of the tasks of this branch of study. Hence there was a 
9 trong probability that students marking number 17 incor¬ 
rectly would also be incorrect in marking number 64. With 
one exception, this was the case. But it was not to be 
expected that all those failing on statement 64 would fail 
on statement 17, due to the character of the two statements 
as pointed out above. In other words, the difference in the 
number of incorrect answers to statements 64 and 17 is 
due largely to the difference in their scope and implications 
relative to sociology. On the other hand, the phraseology 
in statement 64 is such as to make it clearly a more diffi¬ 
cult statement to comprehend than in the case of number 
17. So some allowance will have to be made for difference 
in difficulty also. 

This presentation of the situation now makes it possible 
to go at least one step further in the analysis. 

After all the most important question, from the view¬ 
point of the writer, is: "How can we account for the excep¬ 
tional percentage of failures on statement 64?" The sim¬ 
ple answer is, of course, in the failure of the instructor to 
give sufficient attention during the course to the develop¬ 
ment, in the student’s mind, of a clear conception of sociol¬ 
ogy as a study. 

It is true that the instructor did take pains to make 
clear the distinction between pure sociology and applied 
sociology. In 'this connection, the distinction between 

social problems and "sociological” problems was dwelt 
on at 90me length. As a result of this discussion, the writer 
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felt that there should be no special trouble in the final ex¬ 
amination with statements 64 and 17, both of which should 
have been marked as false according to the instruction given 
during the course on the nature of sociology. The class 
was told that pure sociology is not concerned with the solu¬ 
tion of social problems, as such, nor with the general task 
of promoting universal human happiness, any more than 
pure chemistry, pure astronomy, or pure physics are con¬ 
cerned with such matters. This, it was explained, is the 
work of social workers and social reformers of various 
types, 1 

The explanation of the difficulty with statement 64 lies, 
therefore, in the relative proportions of emphasis, as ex¬ 
perienced by the students, on the matters involved in the 
statement. As is common with several introductory texts 
in sociology, the one used in this course contained a whole 
section of chapters on social problems. Furthermore, 
almost throughout the book, social problem cases and situ¬ 
ations were frequently used to illustrate points discussed by 
the author. Such a procedure aids in making the discus¬ 
sions concrete. For this reason the writer, in discussing 
matters other than social problems, followed the same pro¬ 
cedure. Particularly in connection with the sociological 
problems of causation of social problems was this the case 
in both textbook and lectures. Briefly, then, we may sum 
up the situation by saying that the very use of the term 
“social problems,” and the discussion of social problem situ¬ 
ations and cases gave to these matters an emphasis not 
intended by the instructor, an emphasis which so far out¬ 
weighed what was relatively a brief discussion of the nature 
of sociology as to make possible the results we find in the 
answers to statement 64. 

i The writer realizes that some sociologists will disagree with the conception of sociology 
suggested above. But whether this is the case or not. It should be remembered that we 
are dealing here with a method of procedure In the discovery of reasons for failures on 
certain statements, regardless of what those statements are, with the Idea In mind that 
a similar procedure may be valuable In connection with examinations in other than sociology 
courses, as well as for sociology courses. 
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Another factor in the situation was probably the impres¬ 
sion of sociology gained before taking the course. It 
seems to be a popular notion that sociology is a study of 
social problems, just as large numbers of people seem to 
think that psychology is a study of “how to he a success.” 
But the present writer thinks the course itself should dis¬ 
solve such impressions. And the practical value of this 
analysis lies in pointing out more or less definitely the 
concepts, hypotheses, and theories which require more dis¬ 
cussion in the classroom. Incidentally, it is some comfort 
to the instructor to learn w'hich ideas have been communi¬ 
cated successfully to his students, And if the results of the 
examination under discussion here are some measure of suc¬ 
cess in teaching this particular course, it might help many so¬ 
ciology teachers to try out this type of examination and this 
method of analyzing the results for the purpose of grading 
themselves on their teaching. Doubtless refinements in 
these methods will readily suggest themselves to the readers 
of this article. But there seems to be the possibility, at 
least, of a suggestion along this line in the table given early 
in this article, For example, in cases where there are no 
student errors, the instructor may mark himself highly suc¬ 
cessful. For statements marked correctly by 90 per cent 
of the class, he may mark himself down accordingly; and 
so on. He will have to be sure that the examination, how¬ 
ever, includes statements representing nearly all phases of 
the course. 

In closing, a few additional problems will be suggested 
merely to indicate some of the further possibilities in the 
method of procedure followed in this article. To what 
extent were the results in the examination due to textbook, 
outside readings, and lectures? To the mixture of sopho¬ 
mores, juniors, and seniors? To lack of familiarity with 
the true-false type of test? To preconceived notions of the 
students? To 'the special influence upon their thinking ex¬ 
ercised by the particular courses they had taken prior to this 
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course? To their established attitudes, sentiments, and 
beliefs resulting from customs and traditions? To lack of 
ability to interpret quickly the phrases of the instructor as 
found in the examination? To defective reasoning, etc,, etc. 



THE IMPROVEMENT OF INSTITUTIONAL 
PROCESSES AS AN END OF EDUCATION 

Walter R. Smith 

The average person conceives of the educative process 
•wholly in terms of individuals. It begins with one indi¬ 
vidual and ends with another. One person teaches, another 
is taught. The process of adjustment is fulfilled by fitting 
the individual into an established social regime. Dr. Arthur 
E. Jones phrases it thus: “Education is the process of 
making and preventing changes in human beings. The 
changes are made in individuals. The purpose of making 
these changes is to adjust the individual to certain phases 
of his environment and to give the individual the power to 
change the environment in such a way as to meet his needs" 
(Education and the Individual, p. SO). This point of view 
is based upon a fundamental philosophy which accepts the 
individual as the beginning and end of human endeavor. 
On this basis Professor F. H. Allport sets forth the formula 
for all behavior as follows: “(1) Some need is present in 
the organism. (2) The organism acts; it behaves in such 
a manner as to satisfy the need.” The necessary import 
of this dictum is that the individual organism is self-stimu¬ 
lating and self-directive, and that individual welfare is the 
summum bonunt of social action. 

With this whole conception of education, and of the 
individual as the focus, the beginning and end of life, the 
only reference for human conduct and social progress, this 
paper takes direct and unequivocal issue. The writer does 
not maintain that an improved social order is the only 
legitimate end of human effort. He cannot go so far as 
Professor L. L. Bernard, who asserts that “The conscious 
exertion of individuals must be directed towards the sur-, 
vival, growth, and perfection of the race with all that this 
implies, and towards the development of a scientifically 
determined and controlled social organization which will 
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contribute towards this end.” Nor would he subscribe to 
the prewar German and Japanese political theory that the 
individual exists for the state, or the medieval theology 
that individual welfare shouldbe subordinated to thatof the 
church, or the theory underlying the patriarchal family that 
the welfare of the child 19 secondary to that of the family 
group. He does insist, however, that these assumptions 
are no more extreme than the individualistic assumptions 
previously outlined and that exaltation of the state, the 
church, and the family, are fundamentally no more unsound 
than excessive exaltation of the individual. 

The thesis herein advanced, then, is that human effort and 
human welfare have two equally vital points of origin and 
destination, the individual and the social group, or the human 
personality and the social institution, and that education is a 
process of aiding each and stimulating wholesome relation¬ 
ships between the two. Education may and does originate 
in both the individual organism and the media of group 
action, and its legitimate and necessary end is equally the 
cultivation of individual personalities and the improvement 
of social institutions. The function of the school, there¬ 
fore, as the only agency of society whose sole function is 
education, is not merely to “make and prevent changes’ 1 in 
individuals but to make and prevent changes in the agencies 
and organizations of interindividual, or group, stimulus and 
response. Nor does it clarify the situation, or represent 
the whole truth, to say that we improve the type and quality 
of social organizations by improving the type and quality 
of individuals entering them. It is equally sound to assume 
that we can advance 'the quality and welfare of individuals 
only by improving the social patterns and institutional me¬ 
chanisms which mold these individuals into human forms 
and shapes. 

The fallacy underlying both the individualistic and col- 
lectivistic extremes grows out of a faulty conception of 
society. As popularly interpreted society consists of an 
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assemblage of individual units. In reality, it is compounded 
equally of individual units and group units, such as families, 
races, states, churches, and industries. Neither the indi¬ 
vidual nor the group forms the original and ultimate unit 
of life, or of social action. From the beginning both have 
been inextricably joined together in a mutual chain of cause 
and effect. The relationship has always been, and is, or¬ 
ganic. Individuals did not precede, and do not produce, 
families any more than families precede and produce indi¬ 
viduals. Without either, existence is unthinkable. Without 
citizens or subjects there can be no state and without a 
state there can be no subjects, citizens, or rulers. Thus po¬ 
litical scientists no longer accept the social-contract theory 
of Rousseau as being nearer the truth than the autocratic 
theory implied in the divine right of kings. Without 
members there can be no churches, but by the same token 
without churches there can be no members. Religious insti¬ 
tutions are formed by individuals, but the religion of indi¬ 
viduals is inspired, and directed, or formed by religious 
institutions. In each of these cases, and all similar ones, the 
question of which is cause and which is effect, or whether 
the individual person or the social institution deserves the 
greater attention, is an academic futility. 

To be specific, the individual is a biological organism; 
the group is a social organism, Neither one is more real 
than the other. The individual organism functions through 
a stimulus and response mechanism; but likewise the social 
organism functions through a stimulus and response mech¬ 
anism. We characterize the psychic basis of the individual 
organism as neurones; the social basis of the group as com¬ 
munication. What makes the neurones in contact act as they 
do, the psychologist cannot say; what makes the individuals 
in group contact communicate as they do, the sociologist 
cannot determine. We do know, however, that the neu¬ 
rones affect each other, coordinate into activity, and estab¬ 
lish neural paths; but we also know that individuals in the 
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group influence each other, coordinate into effective 
action, and establish social patterns. In other words, the 
media of communication in the group—the inter indi¬ 
vidual stimulus and response mechanisms—are as definite 
and significant subjects for study as the neurones and 
stimulus and response mechanisms within the individual. 
Their analysis and orientation await only the same careful 
study on the part of sociologists, and much of it is now going 
on, that the psychologists have already given the individual 
psychic organism, 

The chief source of misunderstanding on the part of 
those who question the organic nature of the social group, 
or its basic importance in education, is an attempt to apply 
individualistic concepts and psychological terms to group 
activities. For example, the usual test question applied is, 
can the group think, feel, remember, etc,? The implica¬ 
tion is that if it cannot it is not an organism. But why not, 
on the same grounds, deny that plants and lower forms of 
animals are organisms? They do not think, feel, and re¬ 
member in the sense given those terms in human psychology. 
No one would assert that the group possesses the same sort 
of organic composition that the individual displays. If it 
is a social organism it must be of a different order from an 
individual organism, just as the human psychic mechanism 
is of a different order from that of a plant or amoeba* 
A social organism must have a social stimulus and response 
organization and must act through social rather than 
psychic media. That it possesses such media of communi¬ 
cation -through physical expression, or gesture, through 
speech and the various institutionalized phases of language, 
through clothing, the arts, etc., is obvious. In the last 
analysis, therefore, it is misleading, if not absurd, to use the 
same terminology in dealing with social phenomena that 
we do in dealing with psychic phenomena, or to test the 
reality and organic nature of the group by using the tech¬ 
nique of a scientific individualistic psychology. 
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With this attempt to state clearly the fundamental hy¬ 
pothesis which, it seems to me, necessarily underlies a 
genuinely scientific sociology, I shall devote the remaining 
time to illustrating its implications for education. If the 
social group is as definitely a constructive unit in person¬ 
ality development and society building as is the individual, 
then any activity or process designed for improvement, such 
as education, should aim equally to promote helpful changes 
in the social media of group action and the neural media 
of individual action. More specifically, institutional forms, 
social patterns, facilities of intercommunication, group 
standards and ethical codes, in short, group qualities and 
needs, should be placed upon a par with individual qualities 
and needs in every phase of school work. Let us see how 
this would apply in such processes as the determination of 
objectives, curriculum, and method. 

In the search for school objectives the prevailing tech¬ 
nique is a survey of social activities. This is sound in con¬ 
cept but it has too frequently been narrowly applied. The 
data assembled have been interpreted in terms of what the 
individual student needs ‘to understand, and learn how to 
do, in order to adapt himself to social requirements. For 
example, what would a department-store salesman, a wheat 
grower, a high-school principal, or a preacher need to know, 
and what qualities and skills would he need to possess, in 
order to practise his vocation successfully? As a matter 
of fact, economic and social welfare demand that equal em¬ 
phasis in the training process be placed upon what the de¬ 
partment stores, the wheat-growing industry, the high 
schools, and the churches need to become in order to adapt 
them to the needs of the school graduate. It is a question 
not only of discovering needed changes to be made in stu¬ 
dents to increase their efficiency but also the discovery of 
needed changes to 'be made in institutions to increase the 
efficiency of the service they are designed to render. 
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Professor Franklin Bobbitt has accepted this principle 
with reference to vocational training by asserting that a 
major purpose of vocational education is to improve the 
conditions of labor; but equal breadth of insight into other 
phases of education is seldom shown. The social view¬ 
point above set forth implies, for example, that the objec¬ 
tives of vernacular language teaching should be reached not 
merely through studies of the shortcomings and needs of 
individuals in self-expression but through studies of the 
shortcomings and needs of newspapers, libraries, maga¬ 
zines, conversational standards, and literary organizations 
in contributing to linguistic improvement. The dominance 
over language usage of such a mild force as social conven¬ 
tion is illustrated by James Truslow Adams in an article 
on “The Mucker Pose” in the November issue of Harpers 
Magazine. He points out that cultivated American writers 
talk about literature in the same language used by the 
“news agents on a railroad train,” and that “The mucker- 
poseurs do not content themselves with talking like unedu¬ 
cated half-wits. They also emulate the language and man¬ 
ners of the bargee and the longshoreman.” A simple diag¬ 
nosis of such muckerism would indicate that it arises from 
a lack of social conditioning rather than from any want of 
grammatical knowledge or rhetorical finesse, and a sound 
prognosis for its cure would suggest that comparatively less 
attention be given to cultivating individual expression and 
more effort be devoted to improving the social stimuli 
and institutional agencies which foster a demand for more 
intelligent conversation. Probably it is a dim recognition 
of this principle which has led to the introduction of oral 
English and newspaper and magazine study and practice 
into the curriculum in lieu of individual grammatical drill 
and superficial thumbing of literary classics. 

In a similar manner the objectives of musical and dra¬ 
matic education must be sought not merely in the musical 
and dramatic shortcomings and needs of individuals but 
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equally in the inadequacies and needs for improvement in 
the musical performances, theatrical plays, movies, and 
other agencies which are available to direct the growth, 
tastes, and aesthetic habits of both student and adult. Par¬ 
tial recognition of this viewpoint is already affecting the cur¬ 
riculum through increased emphasis upon group work, and in 
efforts to tie up school instruction with public musical and 
dramatic performances. In the field of civic training, school 
objectives may be discovered not only by surveys of what 
the citizen requires to enable him to vote intelligently and 
meet his other civic responsibilities, but in surveying avail¬ 
able methods of improving political parties, legislative ma¬ 
chinery, municipal, State, and National administration, 
judicial practices, and the management of educational, 
penal, and philanthropic institutions. Better political and 
civic institutions are as necessary to make better citizens as 
better citizens are to make more efficient institutions. Like¬ 
wise the establishment of an effective public-health program 
consisting of improved sanitary and quarantine regulations, 
better managed restaurants, hotels, and hospitals, more 
carefully organized and directed athletics, playgrounds, vo¬ 
cational opportunities, and work conditions—the entire com¬ 
munity and group aspect of healthful living—provides as 
important an objective of school-health education as does 
the physical development of the individual student. In 
short, a socialized curriculum founded upon a combination 
of individual and social objectives must incorporate ma¬ 
terials, activities, and problems which will serve as directly 
to bring about changes in group activities, and the improve¬ 
ment of institutional organization and administration, as it 
does to produce growth in individual personalities and 
ideals. 

As regards teaching method the social viewpoint has im¬ 
plications no less vital than those connected with objectives 
and curriculum. It demands that methods be both personal 
and social, and that teaching be organized to promote both 
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individual and collective activities. All people are com¬ 
pelled at times to think and act in comparative isolation, 
and at other 'times to think and act in groups. Hence neither 
a system of individualized instruction, nor one of socialized 
recitations, would give adequate training to meet both 
needs. The most efficient and economical method for culti¬ 
vating individualistic skills and mental agility in personal 
problems will not suffice for the development of those 
social skills and qualities which depend upon cooperation, 
team work, and personality leadership. Such desirable 
mental and emotional qualities as tolerance, tact, and for¬ 
bearance, and such social skills as conversation, personal 
address, and public performance cannot be acquired in iso¬ 
lation, but are the product of slow and often painful devel¬ 
opment through group contacts, 

For a specific illustration let us take the literary mucker- 
ism indulged in by our writers as contrasted above by Mr. 
Adams with the critical speech of English and French 
writers. Without doubt much of the difference can be 
accounted for by contrasting methods of literary study here 
and abroad. The Oxford major in literature, for example, 
cultivates his literary conversation in small, informal dis¬ 
cussion groups who treat the subject seriously, whereas 
the American university major in English listens to well- 
nigh interminable lectures, takes volumes of notes, learns 
facts, and then quite naturally works off his literary indi¬ 
gestion through puerile quips and slangy characterizations. 
Possibly the substitution of a few Oxford teas and literary 
smokers for the formal English classes in our universities 
might elevate standards of literary conversation more rap¬ 
idly than an unlimited number of lectures on “Americanae 
boobinae,” or the tireless red-inking of dangling clauses and 
split infinitives. 

In other fields of educative training there is the same 
necessity for participative activities which accustom the 
student to institutional forms and the struggle for institu- 
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tional improvement. A large share of our civic services 
are performed through group channels and require team¬ 
work in committees, legislative assemblies, and community 
organizations. Mere individual intelligence and good will 
are impotent without practice in the use of social machinery. 
Both vocational and avocational efficiency demand social 
skills and group adjustments, the capacity for which can be 
developed only by intensive training in some sort of labora¬ 
tory group work. 

The necessity of adapting methods to the forms of insti¬ 
tutional activity implies that any test of efficiency in method 
must include means of measuring those subtle qualities and 
social skills that function so decisively in everyday living. 
Most of the experimentation and studies in the comparative 
value of various methods of teaching have, up to the pres¬ 
ent, taken into account individual learning alone, and hence 
are inconclusive and ultimately invalid. It is largely these 
neglected social qualities and skills, informally acquired by 
the Oxford student, which supplies the element of verity in 
Cecil Rhodes’s statement: "The Oxford system in its fin¬ 
ished form looks very unpractical. Yet wherever you look 
—except in science—an Oxford man is at the top of the 
tree." In other words, what looks like the absence of 
method at Oxford, a system not easily subjected to statis¬ 
tical studies of individual learning, has proved through 
the course of centuries to be highly effective. The Oxford 
student tends to live his learning instead of storing up the 
content of particular courses for possible future use. I do 
not mean to pose a9 a worshiper of the Oxford system 
but have used it in illustration because its whole organiza¬ 
tion inherently places the process of socialization on a co¬ 
ordinate basis with the process of learning. 

In conclusion may I summarize by saying that the net 
result of the thesis advanced is to challenge, not merely 
the primacy of the individual in social causation, but the 
supremacy of an individualistic psychology in education. 
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Social institutions are not only as old and as dynamic as indi¬ 
viduals but the function of the school is as definitely to bring 
about changes in social processes as to bring about changes 
in personal qualities and ideals. In so far as the thesis 
be true, it invalidates all studies which assume that the 
learning process as psychologically interpreted constitutes 
the whole of the educative process. This includes a con¬ 
siderable proportion of the existing objective researches 
in aim, curriculum, and method. Such researches will need 
to be counterbalanced and corrected by equally valid studies 
of the socializing process which is developed only through 
social contacts in group activities and therefore can be meas¬ 
ured only through evaluation in such activities before they 
can be used as safe educational guides. Furthermore, it 
emphasizes what has already been foreshadowed by a com¬ 
mon-sense popular reaction; viz., the extreme danger of 
overestimating the immediate value to teachers and school 
administrators of the nobly attempted but quite elementary 
measuring devices which have been evolved to determine 
rates and establish standards of individual learning, They 
represent the beginnings in but one of the two equally vital 
approaches, the psychological and the sociological, to the 
scientific evaluation of objectives, school administration, 
curriculum, and method. 



IN THE DEVELOPMENT OF AN ARTICULATED 
PROGRAM IN THE DEPARTMENT OF SEC- 
ONDARY EDUCATION, HOW MAY THE JUN¬ 
IOR COLLEGE AFFECT THE JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL? 

Milton D. Proctor 

Before we attempt to answer this question we must ask 
two others: First, Does the junior college belong to the sec¬ 
ondary level in education, or to the level of higher educa¬ 
tion ? Second, What are the functions of the junior college ? 

If the function of the junior college is largely prepara¬ 
tory, and in this respect differs only in a slight degree from 
the objectives of the first two years of a four-year college 
course, then it is not secondary in nature, and cannot by the 
widest stretch of imagination affect the junior high school 
or make any significant and progressive contribution to the 
advancement of education other than that of bringing 
higher education within the reach of more boys and girls. 

However, if the junior college is secondary in character, 
and is so conceived and administered as to provide in a bet¬ 
ter way for the education of boys and girls in the late ado¬ 
lescent period, it will have a marked effect on the junior 
high school and on all education which seeks to condition 
our youth for complete living in a democracy. In the opin¬ 
ion of many leaders, it will not be difficult to improve on 
the conventional education of the first two years of the 
usual four-year college course. 

Happily, there is a growing conviction that the first half 
of the college curriculum is essentially secondary in nature. 
Whitney, Colorado State Teachers College, says, "The es¬ 
sential secondary nature of the first one half of the college 
curriculum has been established by recent research, and 
rather early attitude and practice recognized the fact in 
a concrete manner.” 
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Morrison holds that the definite line of transfer from 
secondary -to college work appears at that point in the 
development of youth when independence in study and 
learning begins to appear in his intellectual life. And he 
adds, "I am certain that it will be agreed that this is found, 
as a rule, nearer to the fifteenth year of school life than the 
thirteenth, more often among college juniors than among 
freshmen.” 

As early as 1905 President Harper in his book on Trend 
in Higher Education wrote: “The work of the freshman 
and sophomore years is only the continuation of the acad¬ 
emy or high school. I-t is a continuation not only in subject 
matter, but in methods employed. It is not until the end 
of the sophomore year that the university methods of in¬ 
struction may be employed to advantage.” 

President Jesse of the University of Missouri said in 
1906: “The first twoyear9 of college are really secondary 
in character.” 

At the recent convention of the National Education As¬ 
sociation at Cleveland, in his paper on “How the Junior 
College Serves the Community/' President Andrews of the 
Grand Rapids Junior College, said, “The first two years 
of undergraduate work, both in form and content, are more 
closely allied to secondary education than to real university 
work. It is a period of general cultural training which is 
to be followed 'by specialization, a distinction which has 
long been recognized on the Continent, the German Gym¬ 
nasium, and the French lycee both being based on this prin¬ 
ciple.” 

James W. Wood, president of Stephens College, Colum¬ 
bia, Missouri, holds the same opinion. In the introduction 
of his paper, “Future of the Whole Junior College Move¬ 
ment in its Relation to Secondary Schools,” he states, “The 
past year has been one of rapid crystallization of thought on 
many phases of the junior-college problem. The institu¬ 
tion is being permitted, at last, to wear swaddling clothes 
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of respectability. Its place as a part of the secondary- 
school system is more definitely assured.” Later on in his 
paper he calls attention to the almost unanimous agree¬ 
ment among school men that the secondary system should 
cover the eight years of adolescence, extending roughly 
from the age of twelve to the age of twenty. 

Fortunately there is also a tendency to assign to the 
junior college: 

(a) Functions or objectives not only best suited to the 
capacities and traits of adolescent youth, and there¬ 
fore attainable, but objectives which, if they are 
reached in a good way, will be most worth while to 
the individual and society, 

(b) The responsibility for vocational training on the jun¬ 
ior level to meet the growing demands of industry 
and commerce, and 

(c) The responsibility to provide for these worth-while 
opportunities at a lower cost to the parents and 
society. 

Some functions of the junior college: 

1. Preparatory: Premedical, predental, prclcgal, and 
preengineering courses to prepare for more intensi¬ 
fied professional work of the professional school. 

2. Exploratory: An opportunity for the student to 
study his aptitudes and abilities for work on the higher 
level of graduate and professional schools. 

3. Advisory: An opportunity to study the opportuni¬ 
ties and limitations of the profession. A definite 
attempt to assist students to select a profession or 
occupation for which they are best fitted, and to pre¬ 
vent them from choosing those for which they are 
ill fitted by nature and endowment. 
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4. Cultural: All education should be cultural if we 
think of culture as a means to complete living. U A 
man’s dignity depends on what he has in common with 
other men—not on that which is peculiar to himself/ 1 
In the professional school there is usually little or no 
time for nonprofessional courses. Therefore, it is 
important that the junior college provide cultural 
courses for both classes of students—those who con¬ 
tinue their education in higher institutions, and those 
who close their formal education with the junior 
college. 

5. Terminal: 

(a) In terms of culture and good citizenship* 

(b) Vocational: Provision for so-called semiprofes¬ 
sional courses, or courses on the junior level. 

To realize one of the most important functions, 
the junior college must provide two-year courses. 
To finish two years of a four-year course is to have 
half of something. To complete a two-year course 
with definite objectives is to have a complete unit, 
worth while as a preparation for some occupation 
in life. Such preparation also serves best as an in¬ 
spiration to preparation on a higher level after a 
period of useful and gainful occupation, greater ex¬ 
perience, and maturity. 

Some objectives of two-year terminal courses: 

(a) Training for business—accounting, office manage¬ 
ment, private secretaryship, departmental execu- 
tiveship in large retail organizations. 

(b) Training for engineering on the junior level. The 
American Society of Engineers has recognized the 
establishment of such courses. I predict that we 
will have, within ten years, two well-recognized 
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levels in engineering—the junior engineer and the 
senior engineer. 

(c) Training of executives in industry. Positions of 
semi-expert character in chemistry, foreman and 
minor executives in industrial plants, and other sim¬ 
ilar positions. 

(d) Nursing is an occupation in which there is growing 
need for training beyond the senior high-school 
level, and in which the present economic returns do 
not justify a four-year college course. 

Some of the advantages claimed for the junior college: 

(a) Better teaching. Smaller classes, taught by more 
mature teachers whose primary interest is in good 
teaching and with whom research, except as it ap¬ 
plies to the educational process, is of secondary 
importance. 

(b) Better activity program. Smaller student bodies 
■tend to give more students a chance to “play the 
game” instead of sitting on the bleachers to cheer. 

(c) Keeps younger people longer at home. Many pa¬ 
rents feel that sixteen- and seventeen-year old chil¬ 
dren are not ready to meet the complex social life 
of a large university. 

(d) Reduces the cost of the 13th and 14th years of edu¬ 
cation. 

(e) Tends to raise the cultural status of the community. 

(f) Tends to select a student body better prepared than 
the regular enrolled college student. Professor 
Ell’s study of Leland Stanford students shows this 
in a marked way. A study of students in. three jun¬ 
ior colleges in Pennsylvania shows that they are 
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slightly superior in subject preparation and mental 
ability to the students on the campus. While this 
is true of the first student bodies attracted to the 
junior college, it remains to be seen whether subse¬ 
quent groups will excel or fall below the campus 
group. 

(g) Tends to serve better the local needs. 

If it is desirable to make the education of boys and girls 
during the 13th and 14th year secondary in character; if 
it is possible to organize and administer a junior college to 
perform in a way superior to the present the preparatory, 
the exploratory, the advisory, the cultural, and the termi¬ 
nal functions of education for students in the late adolescent 
period; if it is possible to realize some or all of the advan¬ 
tages claimed for the junior college, then two things will 
or should happen: junior-college education should extend 
downward into the field of secondary education, and the 
influence and philosophy of the junior high school should 
extend upward into the junior-college field. Then not only 
will the junior college affect the junior high school but the 
junior high school will affect the junior college. Both influ¬ 
ences will be good. 

To provide many opportunities for actual experience in 
a socialized community; to make definite provision for de¬ 
velopment of self-control and social control; to find a mul¬ 
titude of chances to express creative initiative; to recognize 
that subject matter is a way of behaving as well as a prep¬ 
aration for more subject matter, and to provide a success 
for every boy and girl is as important to the late adoles¬ 
cent, if conducted on his level, as it is to the child at the 
age of becoming adolescent. 

All this will mean a breaking up, a reorganization, a 
recrystallization of the eight years of secondary education. 

The inability of a community to finance the program is 
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the only factor which may prevent the early acceptance of 
this important and far-reaching reorganization of our sec¬ 
ondary education, 

What will this reorganization be? How far down 
should the junior college reach into secondary education? 

I favor the 6-4-4 plan for public-school education. 

Six years—elementary education. 

Four years—high school. I suggest that we drop the 
nomenclature senior and junior high school. There will be 
a tendency to consider the 7th, 8th, 9th, and 10th years 
as universal education for all normal children. The pro¬ 
gram of studies must be so diversified that all will find 
objectives which are to them dynamic, reasonable, worth 
while, and, with guidance, possible of attainment. The edu¬ 
cation of this period should be almost entirely socializing in 
character. 

Four years—junior college. The education of this 
period to provide for the functions mentioned above. It 
should emphasize the intellectual side of education, but 
still remain largely socializing in nature. 

On whatever level the student finds it, subject matter 
which is intrinsically difficult, and at the same time intrin¬ 
sically worth while, must be mastered. Failure to reach 
high standards should be penalized. Some of this kind of 
subject matter is found in the elementary span, much will 
be met in the secondary field, and more on the higher levels 
of the graduate and professional school. 

Above the junior-college level I believe in competition. 
I believe in a program which will fit, and therefore select, 
only the best. If a student fails in Chemistry III or Engi¬ 
neering IV, providing the subject matter is worth while 
as well as difficult, then flunk him. If he fails in more 
subjects, put him out. He is a young man, twenty years 
of age, or older. He is training for a profession where 
only the fit survive. He is preparing for service on the 
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higher levels. Here intellectual education has come into 
its own. On the top of the eight years of secondary edu¬ 
cation, I am willing for the teachers to build a program in 
their graduate and professional schools which is as “hard- 
boiled” as they choose to make it. 

Already many of our graduate and professional schools 
are making adequate provision for specialized education 
beyond the junior-college grades. 

Education for a democratic society demands in addition 
a plan which provides first a social education throughout 
the entire adolescent period and secondly an increasing 
emphasis on intellectual education as the student approaches 
the higher levels. 

A plan which provides in a better way for these demands 
is the challenge to our educational leaders. 

The University of Pittsburgh has recently established 
three junior colleges in western Pennsylvania. These col¬ 
leges are located at Johnstown, Uniontown, and Erie. 

Following are some of the important features: 

(a) The credits for courses earned at these junior col¬ 
leges have the status of credits of the University of 
Pittsburgh. 

(b) The University is responsible for maintaining a 
high academic standard. 

(c) It maintains a resident faculty of highly selected 
teachers. 

(d) The equipment is provided by the local school au¬ 
thorities and in every respect is equal to, and in 
some respects superior to, that on the college 
campus. 

(e) The administration and supervision of all activities 
is the responsibility of the University. 
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These provisions make for stability. These institutions 
are now, and will be for some time, an integral part of the 
parent university. Through these centers, the State Council 
of Education, the University, and the local school authori- 
ties hope to work out a sound plan of junior-college educa¬ 
tion for the State. The University deserves great credit 
for its part in this pioneer movement, 

All concerned in this program realize the necessity of 
open minds, Gradually as the junior college finds its place 
in the community and in the great educational system of 
the State, it is hoped that it will become integrated into 
our secondary-school system, and at the same time provide 
a sound and wise precedent for other communities. 



WHAT CONSTITUTES A CONTRIBUTION? 
Elojst H. Moore 

Of two reviews of a recent book the first praises the 
work as a distinct contribution, the second characterizes it 
as a recounting of knowledge and facts already available. 
Of two commentators on the activities of an eminent public 
servant one sees in these activities a large contribution to 
the field of higher education, the other stigmatizes them 
as a cheapening of the results of scientific investigation. 
Which one is correct? Clearly one, perhaps both, are em¬ 
ploying the concept—contribution—in a loose and intoler¬ 
ant usage. Such evaluating comments as those suggested 
above are as common in academic circles as they are un- 
analytical of the characterizing terms employed. 

DIVISION OP LABOR IN THE CONTRIBUTION PROCESS 

By its nature the evaluating process is largely a subjec¬ 
tive one, thus giving rise to wide differences of honest 
opinion. Above and beyond this subjectiye element there 
exists a division ignored by many critics and reviewers. A 
contribution suggests not alone the birth of an idea, but 
also the making of that idea available and understandable. 
Since the withholding of an idea, clearly, is not a part of the 
contribution process, conversely, all those forced which 
make the idea public must be considered a part of that 
process. Whatever creation, refinement, or adaptation of 
knowledge increases the intellectual working tools of a peo¬ 
ple, must be classed as a contribution. Therefore, it em¬ 
braces three operations; namely, 

(1) The birth of the idea 

(2) The organization of the idea in relation to other 
ideas 

(3) The presentation of the idea and its relationships. 
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These three operations are necessary to bring the idea 
to fruition. The conception is without profit if that idea 
is left ever in unrelated and unpresentable form. The 
concept of differential rent conceived by Ricardo and his 
predecessors is no greater contribution to knowledge than 
is the organization and presentation of 'that idea as found 
in Mill. A definition which a fellow teacher recently used 
in presenting material to a beginning class presents in an 
emphatic way the need for refinement and adaptation. The 
definition follows: 

Attitude is the neuro-muscqlar integration of the 
organism based, first, on the correlation of the elements 
of the object experienced into a meaningful entity; and, 
second, on the coordination of the response, potential 
or actual, with the meaning of that object. 

Since a knowledge of the above statement was believed 
essential for a passing grade, many committed to memory 
the above words. But for over ninety per cent of the stu¬ 
dents the definition never became meaningful. The ideas 
expressed bore no relation to the student’s orientation. It 
became a cross-word puzzle which few solved and the suc¬ 
cessful ones found it necessary to recreate the definition 
before it became for them a working tool. 

If knowledge existed in the abstract, we might limit the 
concept of contribution to the first operation, but since 
knowledge has no existence except in relation to human 
beings and their activities, the distinction is not that of 
contribution or noncontribution but rather what part of 
that process. The discovery of the phenomena of unit in¬ 
heritance or of labido fixation is but one third of the process 
necessary to produce the full fruit of these discoveries. 
Only a handful would recognize in these phenomena any¬ 
thing of significance. The ideas need to be organized in 
their relation to other phenomena. Even such an organiza¬ 
tion does not make a discovery available or useful in its 
widest application. Its significance must be presented in 
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concepts and in parlance understandable to those who would 
make such applications, The ideas of science and scientific 
discovery need to be translated as much as do German and 
French. Without this translation the result is either non¬ 
use or abuse, It is reported that once Mrs. Clemens sought 
to cure her husband of swearing by repeating after him the 
exclamations of a profane nature which he had used. To 
this- the great humorist replied: “Madam, you say the 
words but you do not speak the language.” A similar 
result follows in the case of an idea if it is not adapted for 
common usage. A layman at one of the national meetings 
of a scientific society 1 recently gave expression to this need. 
In substance he said: 

What we laymen need is to have the discussion 
“stepped-down” to our understanding just as the elec¬ 
trical current is “stepped-down” for the use of the 
consumer. 

Happy indeed is the man who not only conceives a new 
idea but who also has the ability to give it its proper setting 
and to clothe it with comprehensibility. Unfortunately, 
such combinations of skill are not common. The perfec¬ 
tion of synthesis, orientation, and understandability must 
usually proceed from many minds. 

ABUSES INHERENT IN THIS DIVISION OF LABOR 

Certain dangers and abuses frequently accompany thi9 
cooperative effort in the field of contribution. Among those 
who perform -the first operation, that of ideation, is often 
found a disdain for those who complete the contribution. 
They occasionally exhibit a sort of self-satisfied “it-is- 
finished” spirit. I recently heard one of this type severely 
criticize an eminent university president for his poverty of 
new ideas. This particular president has remarkable 
powers of organization and presentation, a fitness which 
has made him unusually successful in his particular work. 

1 American Sociological Society, St. Louie. 1926, 
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HU ability to organize ideas of university education and to 
translate these ideas to the board of regents, the legisla- 
ture, and the people at large is no mean contribution in the 
progress of such ideas, This tendency of each participant 
to overemphasize his function in the contribution process 
is not peculiar to the field of this discussion but is inherent 
in any field where a division of labor occurs. For this par¬ 
ticular group, it possibly serves as an escape mechanism 
from the relatively small recognition given the inventor of 
ideas by the public at large, 

A danger sometimes found among those who perform 
the second function, namely, the organization of knowledge, 
is associated with the attempt to construct a logical system 
of thought. They often ignore as irrelevant those ideas 
which do not make for logicalness in their outline. How¬ 
ever, when they do not bend their activities to the filling 
out of preconceived systems, they produce many commend¬ 
able results. Many of those whose names stand highest 
in their field of knowledge, as Adam Smith or John Stuart 
Mill in economics, contributed little that was new in con¬ 
tent. Their contribution was that of organization and 
presentation. 

Since the presentational contribution must make a bid 
for interest, clarity, and style, here exists the danger of 
sacrificing content for readability. Again we have an un¬ 
balance, in this case resulting from the disdain of the stylist 
for exactness and authority. This is the besetting sin of 
those who write with facility. A casual perusal of current 
magazines is sufficient to impress one with the presence of 
this abuse. However, this perversion of ability should not 
blind us to the contribution of those who democratize new 
ideas. He who can make available to a million an idea or 
thought which has hitherto been the property of a score 
deserves honorable mention as a contributing member. He 
is the disseminator and the advertiser of the idea. 
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CONTRIBUTION, A COOPERATIVE ENTERPRISE 

This division of labor in the growth of knowledge ap¬ 
pears to be essential. If this is so, then no contributor, 
whether he be inventor, organizer, or presenter, can in the 
language of Paul claim all honor to himself or to his group. 
Each has his part in the triumvirate of a contribution. An 
idea, in itself, may be sufficient for the learned specialist. 
If it is to become part of the working tools of the public 
it must call to its aid journalist and teacher, magazine and 
textbook writer, and all those who function in the educa¬ 
tional process. It is these latter who must edit the idea 
for popular consumption. And now abideth ideation, or¬ 
ganization, and presentation, but who shall say which is 
the greatest of these three? 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Editorial Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (t) for information about current research projects of interest to 
educational sociology and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. 

Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to submit 
information regarding other projects of which they have knowledge . 
Suggestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and will be given 
publicity in this department. Specimen questionnaires and plans for 
research in educational sociology will be given careful criticism if desired ♦ 
Front time to time this department will also make its readers ac¬ 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology , Contributions 
of this type from readers will also be welcomed. 

ft is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociol¬ 
ogy a cooperative ohe. To this end the names and addresses of those 
engaged upon research projects will usually be given in order that readers 
may exchange with them ideas upon related projects . 

A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers 

The Sub-Commission on Causes of the Crime Commission 
of New York State has just completed and published “A 
Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers. 1 ' The study 
was made and the report written by Harry M, Shulman, 
research worker for the Sub-Commission under the direc¬ 
tion of its members. Professor Raymond Moley of Colum¬ 
bia University acted as adviser. 

In carrying out this study, the cases were selected from 
a section of the Lower East Side of Manhattan and from 
East Harlem, a section of the Upper East Side, which is 
also the area of the Boys’ Club Study of New York Uni¬ 
versity. From the cases coming to the Children's Court 
during 1927 from which the problem boys and their 
brothers were selected, there were eliminated all cases that 
did not fill the required specifications of the study, 

“Total age range, age 10 to 17; age difference between 
brothers, 4 years or less. Type of offense, theft, burglary, 
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or serious misconduct not involving property. Length of 
family residence in area, 5 years or more. Out of several 
hundred cases originally chosen, eighty-seven cases filled 
the requirements of having two brothers within the proper 
age limits and near enough in age, one known to the court 
and the other not, as well as the other qualifications. These 
eighty-seven simmered down, by degrees, to forty pairs 
where the differences in behavior were clear-cut, as described 
by parents, teachers, case investigators, and recreation 
leaders. Throughout this whole process of selection, no 
criterion other than those originally chosen was followed 
save the question: Is the second brother truly nondelin¬ 
quent? Temperamental qualities alone were not consid¬ 
ered sufficient to eliminate a child from the normal group. 
However, truancy, gang membership, theft, incorrigibility, 
school misbehavior, wherever manifested, were grounds for 
rejection.” 

The following types of data were obtained on the chil¬ 
dren involved: “Chronological data, general picture of 
conduct, intelligence, temperament, physical condition, 
character, associates, interests, school history, and voca¬ 
tional history. The data on home and family have been 
subdivided as follows: home conditions, parental condi¬ 
tions, neighborhood conditions, and family background.” 


The sources utilized in gathering the data are as follows: 


Mother 

Father 

Brother 

Sister 

Stepmother 

Aunt 

Problem boy 
Nonproblem brother 
Uncle 
Stepfather 
School record 
Male teacher 
Woman teacher 


Principal 

Attendance officer 

Family case agency 

Chi id-guidance agency 

Vocational placement agency 

Medical agency 

Recreation worker 

Children's Court probation officer 

Children's Court mental clinic 

Police department 

Crime Commission psychologist 

Field investigator 

Physician 
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Neighbor Institution cottage father 

Court probation officer Institution official 

Other relative Institution psychologist 

The general method of the study was one of comparison 
of the problem boys and their nonproblem blood brothers 
with reference both to personality traits and environmental 
factors. 

The findings of the Commission, which are of genuine 
interest to persons working in the field of education, are as 
follows: 

(1) The problem boys were, on the average, duller in intelligence 
than their normal brothers, the median I.Q. for the problem being 75, 
indicative of borderline intelligence, while the median for the normals 
was 86, which is indicative of dull intelligence. Thus, borderline intelli¬ 
gence was associated with delinquency, 

(2) The problem boys were, on the average, inferior to their brothers 
in grasp of school subjects, their median educational quotient being 81, 
as compared with 92J4 for the nonproblem boys. Thus, incapacity in 
school subjects was associated with delinquency as well as with retarded 
intelligence. 

(3) School retardations were, on the average, 2)A times as frequent 
among the problem boys as among the nonproblem brothers. Thus, 
repeated school failure was associated with deliquency as well as with 
retarded intelligence, 

(4) The problem boys were not only superior to their brothers in 
mechanical ability, but their scores were actually superior to those made 
by unselected New York City school children, sixty per cent of the 
problem boys exceeding the age medians of the latter. Thus, superior 
mechanical ability in an unfavorable environment was associated with 
delinquency. 

{5) The planfulness ability of both the problem and nonproblem 
groups was similar, both being below the average, with quotients of 83 
and 81 lA. 

(6) The two groups were comparable in age, the median age of the 
problem boys being 15 years and of the nonproblem being the same. 

(7) Delinquent behavior, involving property offenses, was in all in¬ 
stances associated with incorrigible behavior of other sorts. The young 
thief was socially ill in a variety of ways, Stealing was merely a symp¬ 
tom of graver and deeper social maladjustment. 

(8) Superficial probation supervision was in most cases ineffective. 

(9) Teachers paid slight attention to the individuality of their pupils, 
recognizing neither their vocational nor personality needs. 
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Recommendations are made with reference to treatment, 
study, prevention, schools, recreational centers, social-serv¬ 
ice agencies, children’s courts, and police. The recommenda¬ 
tions with reference to schools, which are of particular 
interest to teachers and school administrators, are as fal¬ 
lows ; 

“Schools should utilize the superior performance ability 
of potential and actual delinquents by giving them education 
through the use of concrete materials. The potential in¬ 
dustrial value of superior mechanical ability must be appre¬ 
ciated and the responsibility accepted for the industrial 
training of this group of children. Junior trade schools, 
as unsuccessfully sought by the board of education, should 
be established, and the support of public-minded citizens 
must be aroused for this program, as an integral link in 
the chain of delinquency prevention. 

“The department of visiting teachers and the psycho- 
educational clinic of the board of education should hare 
increased budgets and personnel. Money should be spent 
here rather than on probationary schools which represent an 
obsolete punitive approach to delinquency treatment that 
is unnecessary with children so young as those in the public 
schools. 

“Steps such as the limitation of initial enrollment to chil¬ 
dren mentally capable of receiving graded instruction, or 
the adoption of a ‘constant-promotion plan/ as described 
in this report, or a combination of both with a trade pro¬ 
gram in the upper grades, should be undertaken to eliminate 
the emotional disturbances and dislike of school engendered 
by repeated failures. 

“The causes of school behavior problems require a more 
adequate analysis than is possible with the present system 
of conduct marks. For the present praise-and-biame sys¬ 
tem of A’s, B’s, Cs, D’s, etc., must be substituted a more 
significant description of behavior in terms that make pos- 
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sifcle the planning of corrective personality treatment, on a 
basis much wider than merely that of approval or disap¬ 
proval. 

"Teachers should be taught, in the training schools, not 
only academic psychology, but a course in behavior prob¬ 
lems which will enable them to maintain an objective and 
impersonal attitude towards delinquents in the classroom, 
instead of falling into emotional and unanalytical responses 
of displeasure. Teachers lacking in poise and understand¬ 
ing should not be assigned to schools where there are many 
delinquency cases.” 1 


o( N 5- w York s i a i e -. " A Study of Problem Boys and Their Brothers 
"Crime." dfbany, Vori: J. B. Lyon 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Philosophical Bases of Education, by R. R. Rusk. 
London, The University of London Press, and Boston, 
Houghton Mifflin Company, 1928, 205 pages. 

The author of this little readable booic is “principal lecturer in edu¬ 
cation to the Glasgow Provincial Committee for the Training of Teach¬ 
ers 0 ; also “examiner in education to the University of Glasgow." He 
received his doctor's degree from Jena. Among the books he has written 
also appear Doctrines of the Great Educators, Experimental Education, 
The Religious Education of the Child, and The Training of Teachers 
in Scotland . 

The volume before us has the welcome aim of directing the present 
revival of interest in the “philosophy of education" along “more strictly 
philosophical lines.” The subject matter is presented in six chapters 
dealing with the need for a philosophy of education, the schools of philos¬ 
ophy, naturalism, pragmatism, and idealism, in education, concluding 
with a historical review of idealism. There are also short bibliographies 
and indices. 

This is a useful text for purposes of reference. It is surprising that 
a Scotch metaphysical thinker, even in the field of education, should not 
be more systematic and comprehensive. There is no treatment of real¬ 
ism as one of the current philosophies with educational implications. 
And the historical sketch of idealism omits the medieval period and the 
modern British thinkers, such as T. H. Green, the Cairds, Bosanquet, 
and Lord Haldane. There is too great looseness of definition when such 
diverse thinkers as Comenius and Rousseau can be called idealists. 
Comenius is an anthropomorphic theist and Rousseau is a deist. The char- 
acteristic emphasis of idealism in the priorty of consciousness and modern 
forms of idealism is monistic. The author adopts the “idealistic” stand¬ 
point, but for the reasons indicated idealism is not made winsome. 

The author expects much of a philosophy of education, perhaps not too 
much: lf A coordinating, if not a determining principle, is requisite, if we 
are not to be lost in the maze of modern developments, and such a 
principle can only be furnished by a philosophy of the subject” (p. 13). 
The author's criticism of the reviewer’s position (pp, 202, 204, 205) is 
gratefully acknowledged, 

Herman H. Horns 

A So,cial Interpretation of Education, by Joseph K. Haet. 
New York: Henry Holt and Company, 1929, 432 
pages. 

There are some respects in which we might call Dr. Hart a militant 
educational sociologist. His quarrel with present-day education is that 
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it id too far divorced from life, that we tend erroneously to believe that 
it inhered in schools alone, and that we have conceived it as a preexistent 
mass of material to be clamped down upon the young when, in reality, 
all learning must evolve from the child's interaction with the world 
in which he lives. He points out very effectively the influence of com¬ 
munity upon the development of personality—"if his community is inte¬ 
grated, his education is likely to achieve some final integration; if the 
community is disorganized, his education is likely to end in a disorganized 
personality"—and he makes the effect of disorganization relentlessly 
clear. There is meat for all sociologists in Dr. Hart’s thinking, 

One regrets the author's emotional presentation of many of his ideas; 
the treatise loses here and there because of his indiscriminate use of 
invective. Dr. Hart seems strangely pessimistic about the outlook for 
education. He wants education to assemble a child's community for 
him in some meaningful way, and yet he sees nothing in the mental- 
hygiene movement which is committed to that very process. Granted 
that mental-hygiene interests are now devoted almost wholly to problem 
children, it is not beside the mark to imagine that, having used new 
methods with the troublesome, we may some time see their significance 
for all children. Things like that have happened before. 

Aones Conklin 

Education in the United States y by Edgar W. Knight. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929, ix+588 pages. 

"This book," says its author, "is intended to be no more than a narrative 
or historical sketch of education in this country/* Seventeen generous 
chapters are dished up to the reader, beginning with “Present Condi¬ 
tions" and ending with "Tendencies and Problems." Preceding each 
chapter is a concise outline of the main substance which ia to follow. 
Each chapter, moreover, contains a selected list of "References and Read¬ 
ings" and the usual pedagogical array of ponderous "Questions for Study 
and Discussion." Though Professor Knight is employed by the University 
of North Carolina, which, as every one knows, ranks amongst the nation’s 
most eminent houses of higher learning, yet he is, alas, not at ail lifted 
by the present status of education 9outh of the Potomac. Indeed, the 
whole business down there offers, so he suggests, "a discouraging prob¬ 
lem," This of course is not precisely news, Yet in the past most of the 
critical gunshots have been fired from the enemy schoolmen of the north, 
and these obviouslywere.no better in effect than a futile dud. Professor 
Knight, however, as we have said is a native of the South, and, what’s 
more, he does all his heavy shooting right on the home front, Thus, 
of course, he courts the hostility of all the Southern superpatriots. Some 
of them, indeed, have already threatened him with the rope and fagot, 
Naturally enough, what Professor Knight ha9 to say is loaded with in¬ 
terest. True, he omits some of the more handsome and optimistic 
aspects of the Southern picture, a9, for example, the highly important 
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and valuable contributions of his own university. On the other hand, 
what he has to say concerning such matters as short school terms, irregu¬ 
lar attendance, inadequate equipment, poor pay, out-of-date and impov¬ 
erished libraries, child labor, not to forget the horrendous social and 
economic plight of the rustics and mill workers as found below the 
Potomac makes lush reading. True to his program, Professor Knight 
is usually more the narrator than the critic, This becomes especially 
patent when he reaches our own times in “Later Developments/* Here 
one finds the Gary system, the Dalton and the Winnctka Plans speedily 
dispersed in a line or two, thus showing neither their benefits nor their 
idiocies. When it comes to discussing personalities, Professor Knight 
has only a page for G, Stanley Hall and only one for William James. 
Two are bestowed upon the eminent John Dewey, but E. L. Thorndike 
receives almost a half dozen. His contributions, one learns, are so enor¬ 
mous that “no school is uninfluenced and no humanistic science is un¬ 
affected by his labor/* His educational principles, says Professor Knight, 
“are likely to stand until scientific ingenuity devises subtler instruments 
, . . to pry into the secrets of nature/* The book is copiously illustrated 
and has an excellent index. 

Adolph E. Mbyer 

Social Changes in 1929, edited by William F. Ogburn. 
Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1929, 
223 pages. 

The publication, Social Changes in 1938, is reprinted from the Ameri¬ 
can Journal of Sociology. It consists of twenty-two chapters, each by 
an authority in his field, dealing with various social changes during the 
year and represents a body of specific data of great value to the student 
of sociology, in evaluating social changes and factors affecting social 
cvolutioa 

The method followed in presenting the social changes in 1928 is differ¬ 
ent from that of the ordinary yearbook which generally presents an 
accumulation of facts or opinions. This volume presents neither, but 
rather scientific analyses in which materials are selected, arranged, and 
classified with such interpretations and deductions as the data warrant. 

No student of sociology or education can afford to be unfamiliar with 
the data presented in this volume. 

E, George Paynb 

Sex in Civilization, edited by Calverton and Schmal- 
HAUSEN. New York: Macaulay, 1929, 719 pages. 

The Man a Woman Marries, by V. C. Pederson. New 
York: Minton, Balch and Company, 1929, 266 pages. 
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The Riddle of Sex, by Joseph TeneNbaum. New York: 
Macaulay, 1929, 362 pages. 

Marriage in the Modern Manner, by Ira S. Wile and 
Mary Day Winn. New York: The Century Com¬ 
pany, 1929, 283 pages. 

fFhat is Right with Marriage, by Robert C, Binkley and 
Frances Williams Binkley, New York: D. Apple- 
ton and Company, 1929, 262 pages. 

The Invert and His Social Adjustment, with an introduc¬ 
tion, by Robert H. ThoULess. Baltimore: The 
Williams and Wilkins Company, 1929, 160 pages. 

Our civilization is becoming increasingly objective about Its culture. 
One after another the mores arc being opened to discussion, subjected 
to scrutiny. The present year has witnessed a flood of literature dealing 
more or less objectively with our sex mores. 

Sex in Civilization, as its title implies, is an attempt to survey every 
aspect in which sex manifests itself in our contemporary Western civil¬ 
ization, Among the thirty-two distinguished contributors to this survey 
are Havelock Ellis, Alexander Goldcnwciscr, Robert Briffault, William 
McDougall, Smith Ely Jelliffe, Bernard Glueck, Abraham Myerson, 
Margaret Sanger, Phyllis Blanchard, Charlotte Perkins Gilman, Joseph 
Jastrow, Judge Ben Lindsey, Vntz W/ttcls, tind Ira S, Wile. The book 
is organized in six sections: Sex through the Ages; The Role of Sex in 
Behavior; Sex and Psycho-Sociology; Sex and Psychoanalysis; The Clin¬ 
ical Aspects of Sex, and Sex in Poetry and Fiction, The individual papers 
are on the whole excellently written and packed with interesting data. 
There is a refreshing lack of sentimentality in the discussions. Sex and 
Civilization is one of the outstanding books of the year. 

The Riddle of Sex is a frank, sane, somewhat popular discussion of 
the evolution of sex, the normal development and expression of the sexual 
attitude, its adjustment in the marriage relationship, with a brief dis- 
cusion of abnormal sex attitudes and behavior. The book is medical in its 
approach, the author being a physician with a long clinical experience 
with sexual problems. 

The Man a Woman Marries, while considering the individual aspects 
of sex, particularly as they relate to adjustment in marriage, is more con¬ 
cerned with the relationship of sex to the larger pattern of human na¬ 
ture) and with the social problems that grow out of sex. The book 
contains a scattering of interesting data, but is not well organized. There 
aie many facile generalizations which are not supported with objective 
evidences, and in numerous passages it verges on the hortatory. 
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Marriage in the Modern Manner, well written and popular in its 
approach, is full of practical suggestions on the adjustment of personali¬ 
ties in the marriage relationship* Among the chapter headings are the 
following: Why Marry, The Evolution of the Wife, The First Year, 
Sex Communion, Enter a Child, Dollars and Sense, The Wife in Busi¬ 
ness, The Food of Romance, Holding a Husband, Holding a Wife, In- 
Laws, Growing Apart, Facing Divorce, and Keeping Together. 

What is Right with Marriage introduces to the world homo domes - 
thus. The authors, having made a four-year success of their marriage, 
have set out to rationalize that success and tell the world how it was 
accomplished. An imposing structure of “domestic theory” is the result 
—built upon the abstraction of a ho mo domestic us whom the authors 
feel as necessary to domestic theory as is the “economic man” to economic 
theory. The book is in many places both stimulating and amusing, but 
the occasional fresh and penetrating thoughts it contains are obscured 
by involved definitions and theorizing. A domestic theory built on a par¬ 
ticular case must owe more to formal logic than to empirical observation. 

The Invert is a frank discussion of the problem of social adjustment 
faced fay the homosexual, written by a homosexual. It is an attempt to 
portray the nature of the homosexual to an intolerant heterosexual 
world, The book is written with considerable insight and objectivity, 
and might be read with profit by all who have the responsibility for 
groups of boys during their later adolescence. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugk 

Heredity and Parenthoo,d, by SAMUEL C. SCHMUCKER. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 322 
pages. 

This book is designed for popular consumption. The writer makes 
this clear in his introduction. He says: 

It is the hope of the author of this book that he may be able to show* 
to those untrained in biology, the exact evidence on which our knowl¬ 
edge is based. He also hopes to help in promulgating the sort of infor¬ 
mation that will be really helpful in the very slow, but by no means 
hopeless task of forming a favorable public opinion. 

The reviewer feels that the author has accomplished the purpose he 
had in mind in presenting the material. The book is not a scientific 
treatise and therefore should be judged on the basis of its achievement 
of the purposes of the author; namely, the acquainting of the lay public 
with the facts of heredity as related to parenthood. 

The author commences with the study of plant life, follows this with 
a study of animal life and concludes with a study of man, thus showing 
the evolutionary process in the method of treatment. Moreover, he 
makes a practical application of the theories to important social problems, 
such as those discussed in chapters nine, ten, and eleven: Do We Inherit 
Disease? Do We Inherit Health? Is Criminality Inherited? etc. 
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The book could well be read by adults who have had limited contact 
with modern discussion of problems of heredity, 

E. Gjsqrob Payne 

Trends in Philanthropy , by Willford I. King. National 
Bureau of Economic Research, Incorporated, No. 12, 
1928, 76 pages. 

The National Bureau of Economic Research, Incorporated, organized 
In 1920 to furnish exact and impartial determinations of facts bearing 
on economic, social, and industrial problems, has published its twelfth 
study; namely j Trends in Philanthropy, New Haven was chosen as a 
representative American city where the facts of philanthropic giving 
for the last quarter century might be studied. It goes without saying 
that this -research was very carefully organized and controlled with the 
result that its findings nre thoroughly reliable, they are also presented in 
a clear and interesting form. 

The author settles many questions. It appears that "people today 
arc contributing to philanthropic organizations about the same propor¬ 
tion of their total wealth that they did in prewar times." New Haven 
is a good example of a city that established a community chest after 
the war and the author depicts the effect of this upon individual giving 
and upon the way in which the total amount was finally expended. 
“The fraction of the total used for the relief of the poor, afflicted, and 
delinquent has remained about constant”; the proportion spent upon 
health work has increased from 12 to 35 per cent; the amount 
tor secular education has increased from 2 to 6 per cent; the proportion 
spent for character building and religious work has declined markedly. 
These are challenging facts and guideposts of changes that are of inter¬ 
est not only to economists, but to sociologists and social workers. 

Aones Conklin 

The Case of Patience Worthy by Walter Franklin 
Prince. Boston; Boston Society for Psychic Re¬ 
search, 1929, 509 pages, 

The author of this study set down a hypothesis at the outset as fol¬ 
lows? 

Either cmr concept of what we call the subconscious must be rad¬ 
ically altered so as to include potencies of which wc hitherto have had 
no knowledge, or else some cause operating through, but not originat¬ 
ing in, the subsonsciousness of Mrs, Curran must be acknowledged. 
Five hundred and nine pages are devoted to the proof of this hypoth¬ 
esis and the final conclusion re-states the original assumption. In spite 
of the mass of data that is introduced between the hypothesis and the 
conclusion* neither the hypothesis, the conclusion, nor the logic appeals 
particularly to the reviewer. What does appeal immensely is the remark- 
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ableness of the case of Patience Worth. The story is that of a woman 
of high intelligence and unusual sensitiveness, but with insignificant 
schooling and limited literary contacts, beginnng wth the ouija board 
as a plaything, actually producing novels, plays, poems, wit, humor, and 
repartee of high literary merit without special knowledge or preparation. 
Not only this, but the literary achievements are produced without con¬ 
centration, without forethought and even without the conscious knowl¬ 
edge of what will come when Mrs, Curran sits down to begin her work, 
or throughout the sitting. 

It is no wonder, then, that this phenomenon has baffled psychologists, 
philosophers, and literary critics. So far as I have been able to discover, 
there is no similar record of writing in all the history of “psychic phe¬ 
nomena.” Although I had six or seven years of rather intimate contact 
with the production of these writings and knew Mrs. Curran, who was 
supposed to be the instrument through which Patience Worth speaks, 
during that time, I should not venture a scientific explanation of them, 

If I should venture a gucs3, I should say that this is a remarkable man¬ 
ifestation of subconscious activity on the part of Mrs. Curran, but my 
guess would be no better than that of the writer of this book, who took 
the opposite view, or that of Professor Cory, who regarded it as a sub¬ 
conscious manifestation. As a spirit manifestation, the phenomenon has 
no interest for me, As such it would confirm those who believe in a 
continuous personality after death, and to the agnostic it would appear 
as “bunk.” It will, therefore, merely confirm both in their already pre¬ 
conceived notions. 

However, if we view this as a performance of Mrs. Curran, it is highly 
suggestive to the educator, in that it indicates the creative power of 
consciousness. A recent book by Professor Mearns, entitled Creative 
Power, tends to confirm this assumption and to indicate mental possibili¬ 
ties of which we have hardly dreamed. As a literary production this 
book —The Case of Patience Worth —is worth the time of any educator 
as a demonstration of the creative power of the mind. It is really inspir¬ 
ing to all those responsible for the education of children. At any rate, 
it is my feeling that no one will regret having read it, and will undoubt¬ 
edly complete it after it is once begun. 

E. George Payne 

The Battle of Behaviorism, by John B. Watson and Wil¬ 
liam McDougall. New York: W. W. Norton and 
Company, 1929, 96 pages. 

This little volume contains a debate between two noted psychologists. 
The title is somewhat misleading since there are several kinds of behav¬ 
iorism. Dr. Watson represents one extreme and Dr. McDougall the 
other. Dr. Watson is a contender for the use of the objective method 
in the study of behavior. Dr. McDougall believes that both the objec¬ 
tive and the subjective methods have a place in the study of behavior. 
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Contrary to public opinion, Dr. McDougall was an exponent of be¬ 
haviorism a good many years ago, As early as 1912 he published a little 
book entitled Psycholopyj the Study of Behavior . McDougall maintains 
that Watson is interested in reporting only part of the facts, 
Watson, for example, is interested in the withdrawing of the hand 
when the finger is pricked by a pin, but not in the report of the student 
that he felt a sharp pain when the pin was stuck in. 

In the opinion of the reviewer, each of the debaters is launching some 
of their arguments against a straw man, Watson, for example, does 
not deny the existence of consciousness as such, but he does deny that 
it can be studied objectively. McDougall in turn seems to believe that 
a dualistic position is the only way out, Both standpoints have a place 
in present psychology, although the two can be reconciled in some meas¬ 
ure. Consciousness may be regarded as a reality and the bodily mechan¬ 
isms as a mode whereby that reality is apprehended by another. On the 
basis of certain postulates, Watson's standpoint is tenable. On the 
basis of other postulates the position held by McDougall is equally plausi¬ 
ble. Instead of debating two kinds of behaviorisms built upon different 
postulates, would not more be accomplished if the discussion were to 
center about what postulates should be set up by our psychologists as a 
basis for their science? 

Charles E, Skinner 

Human Behavior, by S. S. Colvin, W. C. Bagley, and 
Marion E, MacDonald. New York: The Mac¬ 
millan Company, 1929, 

This edition is a revision of the manuscript first published in 1913 
by Colvin and Bagley. The revision, although made some years after 
Dr, Colvin's death, followed out the plan suggested by him. The earlier 
chapters in the book were brought up-to-date and new chapters added, 
such as Measurement and Behavior, Individual Differences—Intelligence, 
Efficiency of Behavior, and' Character and Behavior. The bibliographies 
were brought up-to-date and biographical sketches added. The questions 
and exercises at the end of chapters are excellent. The summary and 
definitions of terms used are helpful to the student. 

In the opinion of the reviewer the authors selected and organized the 
material of the book on the basis of certain criteria. The topics selected 
are closely related to teaching. The topics are treated concretely, thus 
enforcing each principle with a wealth of illustration from both class¬ 
room and life situations. The authors have simplified the terminology 
without sacrificing the accuracy of statement. There arc few, if any, 
texts in the field of introductory psychology for students of education 
which are more logically organized and written in better English. This 
book is one of the few texts in educational psychology suited to the 
ability and interests of freshman students in our teachers colleges and 
training schools. 

There is no reason why the new edition should not receive the same 
cordial reception that was accorded the first printing. 

Charles E. Skinner 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The Social-Science Investigation 

The investigation of history and other social studies in the schools* 
sponsored by the American Historical Association, is vested in a Com¬ 
mission on Direction. The members of this Commission are: Frank S. 
Ballou, superintendent of schools, Washington, D. C.; Charles A. Beard, 
New Milford, Connecticut; Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical 
Society; Ada Comstock, Radcliffe College; George S. Counts, Teachers 
College, Columbia University; Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minne¬ 
sota; Evarfcs B. Greene, Columbia University; Ernest Horn, University 
of Iowa; Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia University; 
W. E. Lingelbach, University of Pennsylvania; Leon C. Marshall, Johns 
Hopkins University; Charles E. Merriam, University of Chicago; Jesse 
H. Newlon, Lincoln School, New York City; Jesse F. Steiner, Tulane 
University; and A. C, Krey, Chairman, University of Minnesota. 

The Executive Committee for the present year includes: A. C. Krey, 
who is also serving as director of the investigation, CharleB E, Merriam, 
and Jesse H. Newlon. Funds were made available through a grant 
from the Carnegie Foundation in March, 1929, and active work was 
started, 

Professor Edgar Dawson, of Hunter College, has assisted the direc¬ 
tor in getting the work started. Special studies of an exploratory nature 
have been conducted by E. P. Smith, New York State Education Depart¬ 
ment, Bessie L, Pierce, University of Chicago, and Lena C, Van Bibber, 
State Normal School, Towson, Maryland, 

For the current academic year the investigation has obtained the 
assistance of Professor Truman L. Kelly, Stanford University, who 
has consented to serve as technical adviser on tests and measurements. 
W. G. Kimmel, formerly supervisor of social studies, New York State 
Education Department, will serve as executive secretary of the staff. 
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Preliminary Program of the National Society for the Study of 
Educational Sociology 

JOINT MEETING WITH THE AMERICAN SOCIOLOGICAL SOCIETY SECTION ON 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Saturday, December 28, 1929 

10.00-12.00 a.m. 

"Social Analysis of College Communities, 1 ' by M. H. Bickham, Com¬ 
mittee on Social Analysis of College Communities, Chicago, Illinois 

Open Discussion 

"Social Significance of the World Worker's Education Movement,'' 
Marius Hansome, Columbia University, New York City 

Discussion by Henry Jeddeloh, Ohio University, Athens, Ohio 

"A Basis for Pupil Accounting in Voluntary Participations in High 
Schools/* Wayland J. Hayes, Vanderbilt University, Nashville, Ten¬ 
nessee. 

Open Discussion 

12.30-3.00 p,m. Luncheon Meeting 
Presidential Address 

"Applying Rural Sociology to Rural Adult Education/' C. J. Galpin, 
Social Science Research Council, New York City 

Open Discussion 

"What Suggestions Can We Offer to the Editors of Social-Science 
Abstracts for Improving Education or Educational Sociology?" 

Round-Table Discussion 

Monday, December 30, 1929 

10.00-12.00 a.m. 

"Economics and Education," B. R. Andrews and H. F. Clark, Teach¬ 
ers College, Columbia University, New York City 

Round-Table Discussion 

12.30-3.00 p.m. 

"An Experiment in Clinical Sociology/ 1 Harvey W. Zorbaugh, New 
York University, New York City 

Open Discussion 
Business Meeting 



CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Edwin F. Bamford is assistant professor of sociology at Pennsylvania 
State College. His undergraduate college work was done at the Uni¬ 
versity of Redlands, University of London, and University of Southern 
California- He received his A.B. and A.M. degrees from Southern Cali¬ 
fornia. After teaching at Baylor University for three years, he returned 
to Southern California to complete the work towards the doctorate, 
for which he is now writing his dissertation. In the meantime he has 
taught sociology at the University of Southern California, University of 
Illinois, and Pennsylvania State College. One of Professor Bamford’s 
research reports appeared in the Sociology Monographs series in 1921. 
Since then his articles and reviews have appeared chiefly in the journal 
now called Sociology and Social Research, and in Social Science . 

Professor E. V. Hollis is head of the department of education in the 
State Teachers College at Morehead, Kentucky. He is a native of 
Mississippi and did his undergraduate work at the Mississippi Agricul¬ 
tural and Mechanical College. Professor Hollis received the A.M. de¬ 
gree from Teachers College, Columbia University, and has done an 
additional year of graduate work at George Peabody College for Teach¬ 
ers. He has run the usual course of teachers—rural-school teacher, 
high-school teacher, high-school principal, college teacher, and teachers- 
college president, For seven years previous to his present appointment 
Professor Hollis was president of the Georgia State Normal School at 
Statesboro. 

Mr, Milton D. Proctor is superintendent of schools at Uniontown, 
Pennsylvania. Superintendent Proctor received his bachelor’s degree at 
Colgate. He ha9 done graduate work at Cornell, Rochester, Pittsburgh, 
and New York University. 

Professor Walter R, Smith of the department of educational sociology 
of the University of Kansas is a Missourian by birth and early training. 
He received his Ph.B. from Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mis¬ 
souri; his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. He has had adminis¬ 
trative work as principal of a high school in Missouri, before he became 
an instructor in Washington University, St Louis. Later he was asso¬ 
ciated with the social-Bcience department of Heidelberg at Tiffin, Ohio, and 
in the same department at the Kansas State Normal College, at Emporia. 
He has been in his present position at the University of Kansas since 
1919. He is an active member of numerous sociological and educational 
associations, He is a contributor to numerous periodicals. He is the 
author of Introduction to Educational Sociologyj which is one of the 
most widety used bodies in this new field, as well as Constructive School 
Discipline, written from the viewpoint of the social control of the school. 
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EDITORIAL 

Emphasis in educational sociology has been placed, re¬ 
cently, upon social problems resulting from change in social 
conditions. This is a natural consequence of rapid social 
changes in the short period of the twentieth century, par¬ 
ticularly in the field of mechanical invention and develop¬ 
ment. 

More than forty thousand inventions have been regis¬ 
tered during the past year and some of these will cause 
revolutionary changes in our social practice and in our point 
of view. Obviously the problem of education becomes acute 
when such changes are taking place, because it becomes pri¬ 
marily that of advancing our intelligence, our skills, and our 
attitudes in line with these resulting changes. Hitherto, how¬ 
ever, education has lagged behind cultural evolution. Edu¬ 
cation tends to remain static, while the social conditions that 
call for educational endeavor undergo rapid transformation. 

An example of this is the invention and development of 
the automobile. The first decade of the twentieth century 
was a period of experiment and development and in 1910 
the automobile was a luxury for a small proportion of the 
population with 468,497 passenger cars and trucks regis¬ 
tered in the country. The number did not reach a million 
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until 1913, and today we have more than twenty-five mil¬ 
lion cars registered in the United States. This development 
took place without educators becoming conscious of the fact 
that there was an educational problem involved at all. It 
was during the closing years of the war that a program of 
education and accident prevention was first worked out— 
twenty years after the beginning of the use of the automo¬ 
bile and after the number of deaths from automobile hazard 
had reached approximately fifteen thousand a year, with 
almost a half million serious accidents. There had been 
an attempt neither to educate the population to the serious¬ 
ness of the hazards of the automobile, nor to educate them, 
in an intelligent way, in the use of the automobile as an in¬ 
strument of civilization. 

The contrast to this situation appears, in outstanding 
form, in the development of the aeronautics industry. To 
be sure, the principle of flying was successfully carried out 
in 1903. There was comparatively little development until 
the period of the war and it is only within the past two or 
three years that commercial aviation has begun to any con¬ 
siderable extent. Through the foresight of Mr. Daniel Gug¬ 
genheim, who established the Daniel Guggenheim Fund for 
the Promotion of Aeronautics, the unfortunate history of 
education concerning the automobile is not likely to be re¬ 
peated in aviation. Out of this Fund came a committee, 
the Daniel Guggenheim Fund Committee on Elementary 
and Secondary Aernonautical Education, under the chair¬ 
manship of Dr. John W. Withers, dean of the School of 
Education, New York. University. This Committee, for 
the last two years, has been devoting its energies to research 
and instruction in aeronautical education. Its work has 
been made public through literature, issued from time to 
time, and by means of courses for the training of teachers 
conducted in cooperation with the School of Education, New 
York University. At first, the work concerned itself largely 
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with public-school education but has been gradually extended 
until now the courses are regularly conducted for the train¬ 
ing of teachers for aviation ground schools. 

At first the attitude of the public-school man was one of 
skepticism, but this rapidly gave way to one of open-mind¬ 
edness and finally to considerable enthusiasm for the sub¬ 
ject, At the present time, aeronautical information is 
being imparted in one form or another in three hundred 
public schools of elementary and secondary grade in the 
United States. The more professional ground-school edu¬ 
cation is being given in several public schools, but for the 
most part this phase of the work has been left to the field of 
private enterprise. 

The United States Department of Commerce has recently 
made provision for the licensing of all aviation schools 
which desire an official rating. These provisions make 
ground-school instruction imperative. At the present time, 
the supply of adequately trained teachers is not enough to 
meet current needs. The School of Education has, there¬ 
fore, planned to give these teacher-training courses in inten¬ 
sive periods of eight weeks each, three times per year, the 
next one to begin February 3. 

It is doubtful if the history of education anywhere shows 
so quick and extensive an adaptation to the needs of society 
in the matter of curriculum construction as in this field. It 
is indeed a fine tribute to the alertness of the modern 
educator 1 



HUMAN NATURE 
Harvey W. Zorbaugh 

THE RELATIVITY OF HUMAN NATURE 

Tales of far peoples have always held a lure for men. 
Herodotus fascinated ancient Greece with his tales of 
Ethiopia. The “best seller” of the Middle Ages was un¬ 
doubtedly the Travels of Marco Polo with its strange tales 
of a mythical region called China. Burton Holmes fills 
the lecture halls of twentieth-century America with his 
travelogues, Our bookstalls feature colorfully jacketed 
volumes on travel and manners. The strange rites ac¬ 
companying the coronation of a Mikado are given columns 
on the front page of the Times. Such a picture as “Gow 
the Headhunter” or “Grass” packs a great movie theater 
to the doors. We read with avidity newspaper accounts 
describing the throngs that line the streets of the capital of 
Siam as a sacred baby elephant, trapped in silks and pre¬ 
ceded by yellow-robed priests with candles in their hands, 
passes in solemn procession; or an Associated Press bulletin 
telling of how an expedition from the Smithsonian Institu¬ 
tion, penetrating to the heart of the jungles of New Guinea, 
has discovered a pygmy people “where the men outnumber 
the women two to one and there are no people beyond 
middle age; where babes in arms smoke pipes, but alcoholic 
liquor is unknown; where men wear curls and women bob 
their hair; where some tribes [presumably primitive evo¬ 
lutionists] wear artificial tails; where men always talk in 
decorous whispers and dogs never bark.” 

As we look about the world, we find peoples doing things 
quite differently from ourselves, behaving in ways that seem 
to us strange, bizarre, or outlandish. Men early began to 
reflect on these diversities of human nature. Not only do 
men, from time to time and from place to place, dress differ¬ 
ently, build different sorts of houses, use different sorts of 
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tools, speak different languages—they also think differently, 
hold different values. As Pascal wrote, ". . . there is 
hardly an idea of justice or injustice which does not change 
with climate. Three degrees of latitude reverse all juris¬ 
prudence. The meridian derides the truth. The entrance 
of Saturn into the sign of the lion marks the origin of a 
certain crime. Wonderful justice which is bounded by a 
river I Truth this side of Pyrenees, error on that!’ 11 

Human nature would seem to be meaningless apart from 
a historical and geographic context. Let us take, for ex¬ 
ample, what a man does when he is angry. In Anglo-Saxon 
countries, for centuries the rank and file of angry men 
have settled their differences with their fists. The fist fight 
has long been a part of the ritual of the English public 
schools. In our own country, it is an honorable tradition 
at West Point. Among the Eskimos, on the other hand, 
the common mode of settling a dispute Is for one party to 
challenge the other to a satirical song contest. Each party 
composes and sings songs ridiculing the other, and the one 
who is most loudly acclaimed by the audience is acknowl¬ 
edged the victor. In the interior of Australia is a people 
among whom men who become angry with each other go 
into the bush and cut one stout club. By their equivalent 
of our custom of tossing a coin, they determine who shall 
have first clout. Having taken his clout, the first man 
passes the club to the second and stands while the second 
man takes a clout at him. So the club is handed back and 
forth until one man bents the other into submission. The 
Zunis settle their differences in still another way. In a 
Zuni village, when two men become angry they get across 
the road from one another and hurl abuse back and forth. 
Idlers attracted to the scene of the row join in with the 
one or the other. Occasionally the greater part of a village 
will become involved. The row is settled when one group 
wears the other out. In the German universities, prior 


* Pascal, Thoughts^ chap- IV, 
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to the war, students settled their differences with sabers. 
A dueling scar was carried through life as an honorable 
decoration. The French pattern of settling disputes is more 
after that of the Zuni than our own. The disputants abuse 
each other with round flat epithets. Passersby congregate 
and join in the argument until it assumes the proportions 
of a street row. But in France an argument rarely comes 
to blows. If it does, the incident is the occasion of grave 
editorial headshakings. 

Now rage is a universal original nature trait. All infants, 
Irrespective of time or place, respond to restraint with 
struggling, screaming, stiffening. Occasional adults never 
outgrow this infantile manner of behaving when angry. 
We say they have tantrums. In Bernard Shaw’s play, Mis¬ 
alliance, a young man of twenty or so throws himself on 
the floor kicking and screaming every time he cannot have 
his way. Most adults, however, have built up a complex 
set of manual and verbal habits about the original visceral 
response of rage. What 'these manual and verbal habits 
are, what the person will do when he is angry, seems largely 
to depend upon the customs of the people among whom he 
is born. 

Death is a phenomenon that is physically the same the 
world over. But let us see how peoples behave when a 
death occurs. Among the Parsees, a people of India, a 
dead body is looked upon as unclean. The body is handled 
with hooks so that no one may be defiled by touching it. 
It is loaded upon a wooden-wheeled cart drawn by oxen 
and transported outside the village wall. There it is ex¬ 
posed on a stone tower. Vultures, which constantly roost 
atop the tower, quickly strip the flesh from the bones which 
are then cast into a pit in the center of the tower where for 
centuries the bones of the village's dead have accumulated. 
Among ourselves, perhaps after the singing of the requiem 
mass before the candle-lighted altar of a great cathedral, 
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the dead body, encased with a coffin, is lowered into a grave, 
covered with earth and a stone set to mark the spot. In 
Asia certain peoples place their dead high up in trees. 

Oh, yes, burial customs differ, some one will say, but 
through them all there runs a universal thread of grief and 
awe in the face of death. Let us turn for a moment to the 
mountains of Haiti. 

Riding through the mountains between Mornc Rouis and Lcs 
Verettes late one night I heard shouting, singing, and sounds of 
bamboche in a group of habitations hidden by a clump of banana 
trees in a ravine below the trail. If the drums had been going, I 
should have guessed it to be an ordinary Congo dance. I dismounted 
and led my horse zigzagging downward. 

One of the compounds with its huts was lighted by tin lamps and 
resin torches, the yard thronged with people. All the little neighbor¬ 
hood, apparently, had gathered there. Baskets of gingerbread, bis¬ 
cuit, and dried fish, a cook-pot simmering over the embers, indicated 
they were making a night of it. The women and girls were be¬ 
decked in their Sunday best—gold earrings, bead necklaces, bright 
kerchiefs. In a corner, near a torch stuck in the bamboo fence, 
some men were playing cards, and a second group were noisily 
shooting craps. 

Others crowded round me in amiable welcome —"Ben soir, blanc/' 
or “Bon soir, lieutenant” or “Bon soir, docteur JJ —feeling me 
friendly, but guessing variously what I might be. They offered me 
clairin, raw white rum, in tin cups, I drank a little and said, "Oui, 
rne’ci. Mais ca ou fait, tout moon tcitf 1 * 

''Grand moon li mort ,f (the old man is dead), they replied. 

"Entrcr donee oue li” (come in and see him). 

They escorted me indoors to view the remains. The room was 
crowded. All the homemade chairs in the neighborhood had been 
borrowed, also old boxes and stools. There was a table piled with 
more gingerbread, a basket of dried herring, bonbons, brown-sugar 
candy, a five-gallon jug of clatrirt already half emptied. Family, 
cousins, friends, were seated around, eating, drinking, wailing, 
singing, and having, all in all, a grand good time. 

Over against the wall, in the place of honor, which meant nearest 
the food and rum jug, sat the dead man in a clean blue cotton smock 
and blue cotton trousers with shoes on his feet and his Sunday straw 
hat on the back of his woolly gray head. They had propped him 
up in a position as lifelike as possible and had fastened him in the 
chair so he wouldn't topple over. His head had dropped sideways, 
but there was nothing repellent about his old wrinkled face. He 
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seemed just a kindly old man, rather stiff in the joints, who had 
come to the party and then gone to sleep. • . . They expected me 
to salute him as I did the rest of the company, and when rum was 
poured out they politely offered the dead man a cupful too. When 
I produced packages of cigarettes, a youth, probably son or grandson, 
said, “Perhaps papa would like a smoke,” lighted a cigarette from 
his own, and went and stuck it between the old man’s lips . . . 
presently* as the cigarette burned of itself, a smiling wench nudged 
another and cried, Ff Carder tonton fimerl Ca Ji fait plaisU” (See 
Uncle smoking 1 He seems to like it!) 

And several exclaimed delightedly, "Out, cest vetabl Li fimel” 
Another cried, “Bai li bweh” (give him a drink). 

There was no mockery in this, but rather a sort of faintly hu¬ 
morous affection. 

After taking leave of the company and of the old man, whose 
cold hand I clasped in saying adieu, which seemed to please them, I 
gave the widow a couple of small bills to help defray the expenses 
of the bamboche, and rode away reflecting that Haitian peasants 
are difficult for the civilized mind to understand , . ." 2 

Even one’s emotional attitude towards death seems to be 
patterned by custom. 

Perhaps nothing seems so absolute and unchanging as 
some of our reactions to our sex life. 

Jealousy, for example, is in every man’s heart, we believe, and 
at least no one would dispute the statement that it is part of human 
nature for a man to desire his betrothed to be chaste, and for a woman 
to resent having to share her husband with another. Nor is this 
last supposition altered by our knowledge that polygamy has existed 
in many communities; that we attribute, not to the consent of the 
women, but to their more degraded state of subjection. Human na¬ 
ture in Nigeria, however, does not seem to strengthen either of these 
convictions. Among some communities there, we are told, betrothed 
couples may live together; but far from its being disgraceful for the 
girl to have a child, such an event increases her value and the bride¬ 
groom has to pay an extra bride price. In other tribes if a gtirl be¬ 
trothed to one man has a child by another, her betrothed does not break 
the engagement; far from it, he claims the infant as his own property 
into the bargain. In other cases where no stigma attaches to the 
girl who bears a child before her marriage, the child is claimed by 
the girl’s family unless the father of the child was the girl’s be¬ 
trothed and had paid the bride price in full. As to the woman’s 
point of view towards polygamy, it docs not appear that polygamy 
is distaste ful to the women, for it is commonly the woman who 
• W. B. Seabrock, Tht Music Island, pp. 89-<n. 
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incites her husband to add to the number of his wives, with a view 
to lightening her domestic burdens. In other words, we a re forced 
to assume that so basic a part of human nature as human jealousy 
is not absolute but relative to the accidents of particular circum¬ 
stances. 9 

The fact is there is no trait, however fundamental to 
human nature it may seem, that does not vary with time 
and place. Under the dictates of custom men behave m 
ways that violate what we have been accustomed to think 
of as instincts rooted deeply in our biological make-up. 
The mother’s love for her child, we assert, is instinctive 
and biologically determined. But we find that in the Solo¬ 
mon Islands it was the custom for parents to kill their own 
children and to buy others from neighboring islands. “The 
law of self-preservation,’ 5 we say, “is the first law of life. 1 ’ 
Yet in India it was the custom to burn women upon the 
death of their husbands, and widows would demand this 
privilege. In Bengal alone there were more than 1200 
suttees each year. When, in 1832, the English passed a 
law forbidding the suttee, a petition signed by 18,000 peo¬ 
ple, many of them representing the best families in Calcutta, 
was sent to the privy council asking that the practice be 
allowed to continued In parts of Melanesia it is taboo to 
touch the person of a chief. Several ethnologists have re¬ 
ported cases of individuals accidentally brushing against 
a chief } s person, and thereupon retiring to their huts, throw¬ 
ing themselves down upon their mats, refusing food and 
drink, and dying. 

The diversities of human nature are even more striking 
if we take two peoples and contrast their behavior from 
situation to situation, Civilized peoples serve as well for 
this purpose as preliterate people. A Chinese student in 
an American university has interestingly contrasted the 
manners of China and America. 

Let us take first a feast or dinner. In China the invitation card 
is red in color; in America it is white. In China the host does not 

a J. L. Davies: "The Relativity of Human Nature , 11 Harpers , October, 1926 . 

* Edward Thompson, Suttee. 
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expect a reply to the invitation—he must count on the prospective 
guest to show his respect for him, and the guest must give the host 
gifts whether he comes or not} in America it is impolite to neglect 
answering an invitation as it will suffer the host to have his prepa¬ 
rations go for naught. In China one eats sparingly, letting the host 
continually urge one; but in America if you do not take a dish when 
it is passed to you there is no urging from the host and you go with¬ 
out. In China you thank your host immediately after sitting down 
to the table, and it is polite to rise before the dinner .’s over, showing 
how satisfied you are before the last course; in America one rises 
only at a signal from the host, and one thanks the host after dinner 
is over or when about to leave the house. 

If we take forms of salutation the contrasts arc equally striking. 
The Chinese uses both hands to greet his friends, meaning entire de¬ 
votion to him. Americans, failing to see the meaning of this gesture, 
say the Chinese shakes his own hand. It is polite for the Chinese to 
ask one another "What is your honorable age?" to which he will 
receive the reply, "I have wasted thirty springs.” But Americans 
object to revealing their ages—even old men and old women—to 
members of their own sex. The Chinese takes off his eyeglasses 
upon meeting people in public places; the American takes off his hat. 

The Chinese is very careful about privacy. It is too personal to 
inquire about one’s fiancee or wife. When one man permits another 
to see his wife and children it means that he deems him an intimate 
friend, or at least has the utmost confidence in him. But an Ameri¬ 
can boy or girl does not hesitate to tell a friend who his or her sweet¬ 
heart is. An American man would show the picture of bis fiancee 
or wife to anybodyl 

In China a woman exposing any part of her body other than her 
hands and face would be taken as a wanton woman. She would 
invite severe criticism, or might even be condemned as a prostitute. 
As early as the Tang dynasty the government forbade both sexes 
to wear dresses with short sleeves. Many Chinese officials have been 
greatly embarrassed when in America they have found themselves 
expected to shake hands with women. But in America ladies wear 
short sleeves, short skirts, coats without collars, stockings with 
holes in them (open clocks), dresses exposing the shoulders and 
bosom, In classrooms, streets, public places, in fact anywhere, they 
do not hesitate to powder their faces l 

In Chinese society the sexes are separated, Dancing belongs to 
actors on the stage when they play the part of a woman. It is con¬ 
sidered not only as unbecoming, but as a survival from barbarism. 
It is to be found only in uncivilized villages, and is mentioned in 
Chinese history in describing the most remote times. The Chinese 
do not employ women as waitresses—it would be unbecoming. As 
the usual thing, men eat at one table and women at another. But 
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in America the sexes constantly intermingle. At dinner tables ladies 
and gentlemen sit in alternate places. Women are employed as 
waitresses. Few parties arc for one sex only. Dancing is permitted 
even in the church parlor. Boys and girls play together. 

The Chinese pays far more respect to his teacher, who is con¬ 
sidered a foster father. The student bows to his teacher before he 
receives teaching. Every time a teacher enters the classroom, all 
students stand up, But the American student remains in his seat 
when his teacher enters the room. The teacher may even have, 
for the sake of chivalry, to open the door to let a girl student pass 
out before himself.* 

As in manners, so in language, dress, sport, art, music, 
family organization, religion, and philosophy of life, China 
and America are lands of opposites. 

Ethnologists and sociologists recently have given us many 
careful studies that strikingly demonstrate how human na¬ 
ture varies from England to India, from France to Indo 
China, from Africa to Samoa, from rural Poland to urban 
America, The legend of Proteus is in truth an epitome of 
the nature of man. The thing we call human nature does 
not exist in vacuo . It is never independent of time, place, 
and custom. It is meaningless apart from its historical, geo¬ 
graphical, and cultural context. 

THE PRIORITY OF CULTURE 

Every individual is born into a culture—into a commu¬ 
nity where custom has defined the majority of the situations 
of life. If the culture of the community is homogeneous 
(if conflicting definitions of situations have not been intro¬ 
duced through contact with communities the customs of 
which are different), the individual has little or no possi¬ 
bility of working out definitions of his own. His likes and 
dislikes, his fears and hatreds, his habits and beliefs are 
inevitably fashioned upon the cultural last of the commu¬ 
nity. The patterns presented in the customs of the com¬ 
munity arc irresistible. Anthropologists, speaking of 
isolated peoples, have often referred to the “cake of cus- 

Liu, "Contrasts between Chinese and s^ieriettn Spda) Codes,” Journo} of 
Applied Sociology, September-October, 1925 (adapted) 
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tom,” as though the people had become so encysted in its 
culture that individual divergence and social change were 
impossible. Certainly the Australian Arunta community 
is surpassed in its orderliness only by a society of ants, 
and the Chinese community (where it has not come into 
contact with Western cultures) is scarcely less particularistic 
in its inflexible regulation of the individual’s behavior. The 
variability we find within our own culture reflects the diver¬ 
gent cultural heritages of the individuals who participate 
in the life of the American community rather than any 
emancipation of the individual from the influence of culture. 

Because culture exists before the individual, and the in¬ 
dividual's behavior consequently reflects the culture of the 
community, we can only speculate as to what human nature 
would be apart from culture. Social philosophers and 
novelists have drawn upon their imaginations, often with 
considerable ingenuity, to picture for us "natural man”—• 
man in "a state of nature" and apart from culture. But 
we have no careful and authentic observations upon indi¬ 
viduals who have grown up apart from human society. 

A clue as to what human nature might be apart from cul¬ 
ture is furnished, however, in an incident recently reported 
from India. In the autumn of 1926 there appeared in the 
daily press a brief bulletin to the effect that two children had 
been discovered in Bengal, India, living in a den with a 
family of wolves. The report went on to say that the 
children had been removed from the wolf den by the Rev. 
J. A. L. Singh, head of an orphanage at Midnapore. The 
Rev. Mr. Singh describes the episode as follows: 

The wolf children were first seen by natives on various occasions. 

I first heard of these children on August 26, 1920. The same 
“ghost story” was repeated to me on September 24, 1920. The 
children were seen through field glasses by several people (Euro¬ 
peans and Anglo-Indians), from a distance of about one hundred 
yards, on the ninth and tenth of October, 1920. 

Three wolves were observed to come out of a tunnel-lilce 
passage from their den, closely followed by two cubs; then there 
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appeared a human head covered with bushy hair, with a ghastly 
look: about the face. This head tarried for a little while looking 
to this side and to that side, then a human form came out of the den 
followed by another human being at its heels. The two children 
crawled on all fours. 

Excavation of the wolf den took place on October 17, 1920. I 
took charge of the wolf children on November 1, 1920. I brought 
them home on November 4, 1920. I guessed their ages to be, the 
elder about eight years and the younger about two years. The 
younger died September 21, 1921. . . . 

At the present time (December 6, 1926) Kamala (the elder and 
surviving child) can utter about forty words. She is able to form 
a few sentences, each sentence containing two, or at the most, three 
words. She never talks unless spoken to; and when spoken to she 
may or may not reply. She is obedient to Mrs. Singh and myself 
only. Kamala is possessed of very acute hearing and evidences an 
exceedingly acute animal-like sense of smell. She can smell meat at 
a great distance, She svas never known to kill a domestic animal 
but is fond of pouncing upon any killed animal if found anywhere 
by her. Never weeps or smiles, but has a "smiling appearance." 
Shed a single tear when Amala (the younger child) died and would 
not leave the place where she lay dead. She is learning very slowly 
to imitate. Does not now play at all and does not mingle with other 
children. Once, both Amala and Kamala somewhat liked the com¬ 
pany of an infant by the name of Benjamin while he was crawling 
and learning to talk. But one day they gave him such a biting and 
scratching that the infant was frightened and would never approach 
the wolf-child re ti again. Amala and Kamala liked the company of 
Mrs. Singh; and Kamala ... is very much attached to her. The 
eyes of the children possessed a peculiar glare, such as that observed 
in the eyes of dogs or cats in the dark. Up to the present time 
Kamala sees better at night than during the day time, and seldom 
sleeps after midnight. The children used to cry or howl in a 
peculiar voice, neither animal nor human, Kamala still makes these 
noises at times. She is averse to all cleanliness, and serves the calls 
of nature anywhere, wherever she may happen to be at the time. 
Used to tear her clothes off. Hence a loin-cloth was stitched to her 
in such a fashion that she could not open or tear it. Kamala used 
to eat and drink like a dog, lowering her mouth down to the plate, 
and never used her hands for the purpose of eating or drinking. 
She would gnaw a big bone on the ground and would rub it at times 
in order to separate the meat from the bone. At the present time 
she uses her hands for eating and walks straight on both legs, but 
cannot run at all. 0 

» Prom a letter written by the Kcv. I. A.. L. Singh to Paul C. Squlre9 of the University 
of Vermont, and published in the American Journal of Psychology, 1927, 38, p. 313-15, The 
Rev, Mr. Singh plan9 to publish a detailed account of the "wolf-children.’' 
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The orphanage, of which the Rev. Mr. Singh is head, 
was established to care for the many child orphans that are 
found roaming about in want of food and shelter among 
the native Santals, Lodhas, and Kurmis. Whether the 
“wolf-children" were carried off by the wolves as infants, 
were abandoned, or were such orphans who roamed off, 
fell in with the wolves, and were adopted by them is un¬ 
known. Nothing is known as to how long they had lived 
with the wolves. It is unlikely, however, that they were of 
the same family. They probably had fallen in with the 
wolves at different times. 

The “wolf-children" of Bengal, who seemingly have 
lived out the legend of Romulus and Remus, are the most 
recent case in a considerable literature on so-called “feral*' 
men—individuals who have grown up in more or less com¬ 
plete isolation from human society. 7 The most celebrated 
of these cases is that of Caspar Hauser, reared in a dark 
cellar in a Hungarian peasant’s hut, who, from the time 
he was a few months old until he was sixteen, is supposed 
never to have seen a human being nor to have heard a 
human voice. More than a thousand articles have been 
written concerning him. In the theaters of England, 
France, Germany, Hungary, and Austria plays were built 
around his well-nigh Incredible story. Many able men 
figured in the history of his case. 

These individuals who have grown up in more or less 
complete Isolation from human contacts present a strik¬ 
ingly uniform picture, in its essentials like that presented 
by the “wolf-children" of Bengal. It is a picture of un¬ 
taught man, of what any one of us might be isolated from 
the social heritage that man slowly has accumulated 
throughout the ages. It is hard to discern in the picture 
the “noble” savage, The traits which we are accustomed to 
think of aa human, as distinguishing man from the other 

T S« M. H, Small, "On Some Physical Relations of Society and Solitude/' Pedagogical 
Sernitiary, 1900 (yil. 2) pd, 32-36; or Park and Burpe&s, Introduction to the Science oj 
Sociology, pp. 229-43 
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animals, are missing. We begin to realize that human nature 
is a cultural product—that man's original nature (which 
is biological and inherited) becomes human nature (which 
is social and acquired) only as a result of man’s humanizing 
contacts with culture. 

When we speak of the priority of culture, we think of 
culture as prior in two senses. Culture exists before the 
individual. The individual exerts but little influence upon 
the culture into which he is born; culture exerts a tremen¬ 
dous influence upon the developing individual. Moreover, 
since culture shapes the behavior of the individual, culture 
is of prior importance to original nature in understanding 
the behavior of human beings. 

THE SOCIOLOGICAL POINT OF VIEW 

Its emphasis upon the significance of culture is perhaps 
the keynote of the sociological point of view. Sociology 
grew out of the philosophy of history. As a result socio¬ 
logical thought has had a speculative tinge which is only 
slowly being replaced by a strictly scientific attitude. But 
from the philosophy of history sociology derived one benefit 
of inestimable value—it had its attention directed towards 
the facts of culture rather than the facts of original nature. 

The psychologist, bringing subjects into his laboratory 
(and thereby taking them out of the context of their lives), 
employing instruments of measurement the usefulness of 
which is largely confined to the study of physiological reac¬ 
tions to isolated stimuli, has his attention directed towards 
the facts of original nature, and is naturally impressed with 
the similarities observable in man’s responses. If one raps 
subjects just below the kneecap, they respond—whether 
they be white, black, yellow, or brown; French, Bantu, 
Chinese, or Samoan; large or small; educated or ignorant— 
by kicking up the foot. All individuals respond in approxi¬ 
mately the same way to the stimulation of the retina with 
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light, the ear with sound, the skin with electrical shock; 
respond in the same way to loss of support, to learning 
situations, to the galvanometer—if the situation is the 
isolated one of the laboratory rather than the social situa¬ 
tions of actual life. Such individual differences as are meas¬ 
urable with the psychological technique, the psychologist 
tends to attribute to differences in original nature. 

But the sociologist, starting with the comparative obser¬ 
vation of cultures, has been impressed with the astounding 
dissimilarities of human nature as it is observed from time 
to time or from place to place. These differences he tends 
to refer to social experience and the cultural situation, 
whether they be differences among peoples or Individuals. 
For the old maxim, "human nature is everywhere the same," 
he substitutes the insight so brilliantly phrased by Kipling 
in the line, "the colonel’s lady and Judy O'Grady are sisters 
under the skin." The colonel’s lady and Judy O’Grady 
have the same original nature, but they are very different 
human beings because of their divergent cultural experi¬ 
ences. Having observed how human nature has changed 
in the past, the sociologist is confident that it may be 
expected to change in the future. 



WHAT OF THE NEGRO FUTURE? 
Murray Spitzer 

What mil be the future trend towards social betterment 
of the Negro? What will be the business position of the 
Negro in the next few years? Will the present discrimina¬ 
tion between the white and Negro races continue? What 
is our solution to the Negro problem? In attempting to 
consider the above, and other similar questions, the writer 
presented a questionnaire to 87 students of the Wharton 
School of the University of Pennsylvania. 

Business of the next decade will be conducted by men 
now in business colleges; recognition of the Negro and his 
potential possibilities will depend largely upon the reaction 
of this same group to our population. No better group 
than business-school students could therefore be selected 
to measure both the college circle and the future business 
man’s attitude towards the Negro. 

In the beginning there are certain assumptions and de¬ 
fenses that must be made in justifying such a survey. 
Truly, 87 men is hardly an indication of the nation-wide 
attitude towards the Negro problem. Even within the 
2300 group of the Wharton School many readers may 
deem this a very inadequate sampling. Just a sampling it 
is, but within the sample are no specially selected indi¬ 
viduals. They represent four complete classroom groups; 
they are composed entirely of the three upper-class college 
groups in almost equal numbers; and they represent twenty 
States in all sections of our nation. 

It is also often claimed that students sometimes write 
down what they believe their instructors would want them 
to think on vital problems, not their own true attitudes; 
but in this instance it is hardly true, for in none of the 
classes was the Negro brought up as a subject for discussion 
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before the questionnaire was presented. Narrowed down 
to a measurement of a student group by their own instruc¬ 
tor, it is believed by the writer that the few sampled would, 
or did, take the questionnaire more seriously and in more 
earnestness than a larger or more impersonal group would 
have, and this naturally would lead to a more accurate 
sample. 

Before proceeding further we might consider just what 
we mean by an attitude* Dr. L. L. Thurston 1 says that “An 
attitude denotes the sum total of a man’s inclinations and 
feelings, prejudice or bias, preconceived notions, ideas, 
fears, threats, and convictions about any specified topic.” 
We can see from this that it is admittedly a subjective and 
personal matter, An opinion, at the same time, might be 
termed a verbal expression or a symbolization of an atti¬ 
tude. Opinions then are merely the indices of attitudes. 

That there are defects in measurements of attitudes is a 
commonly known fact Were we to stand a man against 
a wall and take a physical measurement of his height, the 
probability is that were we to repeat the process several 
times we would each time get a slightly variant result, all 
of them, though, tending towards a norm. The same ap¬ 
plies to attitudes on the Negro. Some unusual treatment 
either favorable or unfavorable to a white by a Negro may 
have influenced reactions at the time of questioning, some 
were influenced by southern and others by northern living 
environments, but we can probably 'safely assume that such 
variations would average towards a medium norm. 

Then again measurements of attitudes do not necessarily 
show what a man will do under a given circumstance. If 
opinions and actions differ that cannot be helped; nor should 
we be greatly concerned about it, for our measurement is of 
attitudes, not conduct. Even if there were several prevari¬ 
cators among those questioned, if the measurement does 
not show their actual belief, it shows how they want people 

1 American Journal ojSociology, January, 1928, p. 531, 
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to think that they react to the Negro, and such should be 
almost as valuable a measurement. 

One last defect is that we must remember that attitudes 
measured today are subject to change; what the student 
thinks of the Negro may vary considerably between the time 
the questionnaire was submitted and the time the student 
finally enters the business world. Though truly a defect in 
accurate measurement of attitudes, it does mean that there 
is a probability in our forward-thinking nation of adjusting 
ourselves to a more favorable assumption of responsibility 
towards the Negro problem, as unfair discrimination is 
continually revealed. 

The questionnaire as presented covered six general clas¬ 
sifications of inquiries: (1) association in transportation 
facilities; (2) association in business; (3) marital relation¬ 
ships; (4) general beliefs about Negroes; (5) social asso¬ 
ciations; and (6) possible solution of the race problem. 

In the field of association in transportation facilities six 
questions were asked the students. First, should Negroes 
be permitted the same freedom of travel as whites in Pull¬ 
mans, auto busses, trolleys, day coaches, and staterooms? 
We find in observing the 87 answers that the normally ex¬ 
pected deviation occurred. The minimum permission to¬ 
wards equal association was granted in the case of the 
Pullman and staterooms, where 18 and 22 respectively 
approved equal association. This can be explained in that 
these were the two ways in which intimate association for 
a considerable duration of time would be an absolute neces¬ 
sity. The number approving of equal travel opportunities 
in the other types of accommodations were auto busses 54; 
day coaches 61; and trolleys 65. It is obvious that in all 
cases over one fourth of the students were opposed to let¬ 
ting them travel anywhere on an equal basis. 

To check whether this treatment was justified a question 
was asked to determine the reason for discrimination 
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against Negroes in. street cars and trains. In the order of 
student opinion of their importance the reasons were as 
follows: (Figure 1) personal odor 73; careless and dirty 



dress 66; overaggressiveness 40; impudent 39; occupational 
odor 37; bad breath 28; racial inferiority 27; and boister¬ 
ousness 26. In observing this we see that the reasons shown 
signify not any material oppression due to occupational odor 
or merely racial inferiority; rather the principal causes are 
two which the Negro could, of his own accord, make efforts 
towards bettering; namely, personal odor and careless and 
dirty dress. Whether those are justified reasons for dis¬ 
crimination is for the reader to decide for himself. 

Assuming that frequently men give their seats to women 
in street cars it was believed that a most certain definite 
measurement of attitude could be made by determining 
whether the same treatment was afforded Negro women. It 
was found on questioning that but 25 of the 87 men had 
ever given their seat to a Negro woman. This table over 
the entire life span of each might be termed a most definite 
racial discrimination. 

Lest the argument be raised that the men had never been 
given the opportunity of doing this service, the question 
was asked, if they never had, would they give their seat to a 
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Negro woman under several particular circumstances? If 
it were an old lady, 62 claimed that they would give her 
their seat; if a middle-aged lady 25 ; if a young lady (under 
20 years) 5; if a woman with baby in arms 67; and if a 
cripple 73. We find here about the same attitude that 
might be manifest in street-car conduct towards white 
women of the present day; but whether this question as 
answered is what the students want people to think they 
would do, as against what they actually did in the question 
above, is a doubtful issue in the mind of the writer. That 
they would not give their seat to a Negro woman under 
the same conditions as to a white woman is rather evident, 
for in response to such a question but 15 responded in the 
affirmative. 

In an effort to determine the future possibilities of 
Negroes in business three queries were asked in an effort 
to reveal what opportunity the Negro might have as a future 
executive over white men; what professions he might enter 
and get white business; and what professions he might 
enter and compete on equal footing with the whites. 

Of the Wharton School men there were but 11 of the 
87 that would be willing to work for a Negro executive. 
It might be assumed that white men less skilled in business 
methods might be more willing, but those who are specializ¬ 
ing in business and represent the potential leaders of the 
future show a marked deference to such an attitude. 

At the same time are there any professions that Negroes 
might possibly enter and expect to get a share of the white 
man’s business? The study revealed that in all events the 
white patronage would be decidedly limited, and in certain 
fields there w r ould be almost no patronage. In the case of 
doctors but 6 whites would patronize them; lawyers 13; 
bankers 17; barbers 20; restaurant owners 21; and retail 
merchants 26. In the highest case this represents less than 
one third of the whites, and where greater skill and re- 
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sponsibility is a necessity, as in the case of the doctor, less 
than seven per cent. 

Several professions were then considered with the idea 
in view of determining whether the Negro and white, m 
the eyes of the white, should compete in them on an equal¬ 
footing basis. If all believed that equal opportunity should 
be given both races to compete in the field 87 votes would 
have been received for the profession. The belief that the 
Negro should be admitted equally was a9 follows: (Figure 


FIGURE 2 

Point at which all approve equal opportunities 



2) private secretary 20; railway engineer 24; railway con¬ 
ductor 38; bootlegger 42; policeman 47; post-office clerk 
50; fireman 60; mailman 70; chauffeur 77; waiter 80; 
valet 81; and Pullman porter 87. We see here a most 
interesting situation, for at one extreme we see the greatest 
opposition to equality in the case of the private secre¬ 
tary where individual contact would be on a personal and 
private basis; while at the other extreme, where the Negro 
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is held in a decidedly subservient group (porter, valet, and 
waiter), there is a decided willingness to permit his entry 
into that type of work. One wonders whether there is any 
connection between this and the fact that he has not as yet 
been given the opportunity to hold secretarial positions, so 
the preference is manifest against him. But one assumption 
might be made of the remaining attitudes and that is that 
the more the responsibility for the welfare of the group 
the position has, the less willingness there is to let a Negro 
occupy it on an equal basis with whites. 

Whether the white man would approve of intermarriage 
as a means of amelioration of the black, or possibly both 
racial stocks, was the purpose of the question on marriage 
relationships. To the question “Would you marry a 
Negro?” the answer was unanimously no; and to “Would 
you marry a mulatto?” there were 86 who responded no, 
while one replied with a “perhaps.” But when the question 
was raised “Would you marry a person known to have 
Negro blood but to all outside appearances able to pass 
as white? 1 ’ a slight breaking down of the barrier occurred; 
for though 78 would not marry a Negro regardless of 
their passability, there were 5 who would, 3 who said “per¬ 
haps,” and one left the query blank. 

In response to the question of whether we should have 
any barriers to Negro-white intermarriage, we find 71 ad¬ 
vocating such checks, 15 opposing them, and 1 who did not 
know. The students were then asked to present the reasons 
for their opinion. Those favoring marriage prevention 
gave the following reasons in the order of their importance : 
the offspring would be social outcasts (32); fear of the 
Mendelian results on the second and future generations 
(25); lowers the racial standards of the whites (19); 
makes the social problem more difficult (8) ; public opinion 
against it (4) ; the Negro is too inferior to permit it (4) ; 
it results in the depredation of both races (3); lowers 
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average mentality of society (3); clash of different types of 
personalities prevents its being successful (2); corrupt 
the morals of the younger generation (2); tends towards 
degeneracy and disease (1); Negro harmless but not with 
white man’s brain (1); we would have more venereal dis¬ 
ease, for the Negro is full of it (1); and sex, not love, 
attracts in such cases (1). Those favoring the intermar¬ 
riage of the races did so for the following reasons: it is 
an individual’s privilege to do as one wishes (5); race 
pride should alone prevent such unions (2) ; some stock 
of each race is of excellent quality (1) ; only fools would 
intermarry (1); usually black is mulatto if intermarriage 
occurs (1); the racial purity of those who would inter¬ 
marry is not worth protecting (1); there are no laws 
against it now, so why start trouble (1) (N.B. this reason 
based obviously on ignorance); cohabitation will exist, 
so right to marry should not be revoked (1) ; and, no rea¬ 
son why there should not be a proper state of married life 
between the two races (1), 

In considering what have been termed general beliefs the 
objective wa9 to determine what racial characteristics in 
the mind of the students might be correlated with his stereo¬ 
type attitude towards the Negro race. 

The first group of general queries were taken from a 
group of racial characteristics which the Chicago Race 
Commission claimed to be in that community characteristics 
which the people thought to be universally Negro traits. 
Of the 87 men but 7 thought them to be universally true. 
The importance of each as Negro characteristics, by virtue 
of their race, in diminishing order, are: flashy in dress 
(76); like gaudy brilliant colors (76); lazy (69); bois¬ 
terous (62); lack civic consciousness (S4); fond of shoot¬ 
ing craps (S3); overassertive (45); and addicted to 
carrying razors (26). We see that the college man has 
at least got away from the silly vaudeville conventionality 
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of portraying Negroes always as carrying razors, and is 
beginning to discount other equally ludicrous picturizations 
that other people still seem to advance. 

In asking the next question the order of the questioning 
was reversed, the reason being that to ask a white person 
in what traits the Negro was superior to him would result 
in almost universal negative answers. The question was 
changed then to what traits the whites were superior to the 
Negroes in, it being assumed that there would be a greater 
correlation of racial likeness in those traits in which white 
superiority was less manifest. We shall assume then that 
the traits in which the whites are less superior are the traits 
in which the Negroes come closest to approaching them. 
The traits in which the whites were superior, in order of 
importance, were as follows; individual initiative (80); 
logical reasoning (71); ability to work (68); marital fidel¬ 
ity (60); dramatic ability (50); musical ability (41); 
group loyalty (35); physical strength (20); immorality 
(17); and criminal tendencies (14). We may then justly 
assume that the Negroes are gradually tending to approach 
the capabilities of the whites in criminal tendencies, im¬ 
morality, and physical strength; two of which Negroes 
would resent rather than feel elated over. 

In considering the social relationships it was felt that 
a most accurate indication of attitude towards intimate 
association would be gained by determining the willingness 
of white men to entertain Negroes in their own home. In 
response to this question but 9 expressed a willingness to 
have Negroes dine with them, and another 4 said maybe. 
At the same time it was wondered how many had actually 
carried out their willingness, a most true measure of attitude 
being actual response. It was found that but 4 had ever 
invited a Negro to dine at their home, 

If a student would not accept a Negro to dine with him 
in his home then where would the student go that the Negro 
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would be in evidence? The classroom, where most frequent 
association already occurred, was the place where willing¬ 
ness to associate was most manifest, there 76 students 
would go if there were Negroes present, and 4 more would 
go if they could not help it; 76 would go to hospitals with 
Negroes present; 34 to restaurants; 31 to hotels; 12 to 
dance halls; and 8 to rooming houses. 

Since the student was willing to associate with the 
Negro in classrooms, one wonders what the attitude would 
be towards him in certain campus organizations. That he 
would not get into a white college fraternity is almost ap¬ 
parent, for there were but 2 of the 87 who would approve 
of such a plan, In campus religious organizations and 
academic honor societies, where intimate association would 
be less general, the willingness to let the Negro participate 
increased, the number approving being 40 and 54, respec¬ 
tively. 

A rather noticeable inconsistency reveals itself in a con¬ 
sideration of our attitude towards sitting next to the Negro 
in the theater. Here four different questions were asked, 
taking the obviously cultured and refined Negro in various 
stages from poor to well dressed. Here in ail cases the 
variation was slight, for between 58 and 60 of the men 
would not object to sitting next to Negroes as long as they 
were cultured and refined. This is quite a contrast when 
it i9 recalled that the second most important discrimination 
against Negroes in street cars was based upon their care¬ 
less and dirty dress, while in the theater the boys seem to 
have almost entirely eliminated this as a prejudice. 

If there is tube discrimination between the races, in what 
fields of association should this be effected? Enterprises 
which should be operated separately for the two races range 
in importance as follows: fraternal lodges 85; dance halls 
83; social clubs 83; restaurants 66; churches 63; theaters 
48; and hospitals 41. Wc see here again the feeling on the 
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part of the ■white man that the more intimate and person¬ 
ally associated the group, the more the need, or at least 
desire, for separation and isolation. 

Was the attitude towards the Negro, as manifested by 
the student in answering this questionnaire, a justified one? 
To determine whether the attitude was one of mere bias 
or whether any of those with intense feeling against the 
Negro were justified in their ideas, the question was asked 
whether the student had ever received any unjustified uncivil 
treatment at the hands of a Negro, and the particulars 
of the incident. Sixteen, or even 18 per cent, responded 
that they had got such treatment. The particulars of these 
incidents the writer has not attempted to measure; he will 
just set them down and let the reader judge the merit of 
each incident, suggesting only that the reader judge for 
himself how many of these very same acts have been com¬ 
mitted frequently and just as readily by white persons. 
One of the men was held up when a boy and cut about the 
face with a gun butt; he now thinks a Negro is no good 
unless he has on a white coat. Another was halted by a po¬ 
liceman in a place where he had no authority, and who 
proceeded to act most rudely. One criticized the acts of 
a particular Pullman porter. One claimed that a Negro 
clamored for service in a shoe store ahead of turn (I sup¬ 
pose a distinct Negro characteristic). Another met a 
“truck driver who thought he owned the road—but found 
he didn't." Another was arrested by a Negro policeman 
for a minor traffic infraction, and the judge admitted later 
it was probably too severe treatment. Another was fined 
for driving past a colored church at more than 8 miles 
an hour (a most justified opposition from modern youth). 
One had a Negro insult his lady friend on a street car, and 
he was beaten up in defending her since there was but one 
other white man on the car, the motorman, who could ob¬ 
viously not help him. Another reported a janitor for quit- 
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ting early, and from then on the janitor used towards him 
uncomplimentary remarks and forgot to clean his locker 
with the rest. One was assaulted in a drug store late at 
night, where, being alone, he was forced to give the Negro 
more than his right change. Another had several times 
been given blasphemous language by drunken Negroes for 
no apparent reason. Another had had two run-ins with 
Negro policemen, one of them a drunken one. One had 
a drunken Negro step on him and offer to hit the student 
because he objected. One found several chauffeurs too far 
forward in addressing his family, their employer. Another 
finds “The average Northern Negro is fresh, uncivil, ag¬ 
gressive, and anxious to show off.” And lastly, one had a 
knife pulled on him when he attempted to eject a generally 
bad Negro from a city playground. 

Finally, we are concerned with what the college man 
thinks is a possible means of solving the Negro problem. 
Should the “Negro truck driver who thought he owned the 
road—but found he didn't” be returned to Africa or given 
further proper education? The college men first of all 
favored segregation of the Negro in parts of communities 
in all sections (49); and then, equal education and oppor¬ 
tunity (47); let matters work out of their own accord (22) ; 
establish a Negro caste (17); segregate in Gulf States 
(14) ; deportation to Africa (11); and return to a slave 
state (3). 

What of the Negro future? If we accept the college 
man’s attitude that we should segregate the Negro in parts 
of all communities we will have him always with us as a 
problem. Granted that this is a most logical solution, and 
that the second plan advocated, that of equal education and 
opportunity, is the only way of bringing the Negro ir seg¬ 
regated communities or elsewhere on anywhere near civil 
terms with the whites, the question arises, how wi 1 we 
accomplish it? 
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The Negro, we may assume from the student opinion, 
may help the situation materially by getting that extra ed¬ 
ucation, and more important still by taking means of bet- 
ering his personal odor and improving his careless and dirty 
dress where this is manifest. 

Upon the white man lies the greatest responsibility. He 
may term the Negro too aggressive, too boisterous and 
impudent, and yet are not these just ways of asserting indi¬ 
vidualism, as white leaders resort to domineering ways to 
dispay their authority? If every time a Negro policeman 
arrests a white man the arrest is considered double injus¬ 
tice, what chance has the Negro of standing for the ideals 
of our nation when his effort at law enforcement stands 
as a personal resentment against his person? 

An overnight change in attitude towards the Negro is an 
impossibility. There will always be some who will resent 
civil treatment by a Negro more than the most severe treat¬ 
ment by a white man. What can be done is not an imme¬ 
diate change in the attitude of such peoples, but rather a 
willingness, to at least partially and in some particulars 
forget the color barrier on the part of more forward and 
progressive white men and women. This the questionnaire 
shows college men to be gradually doing in respect to cer¬ 
tain less intimate relationships. Treat the Negro not 
necessarily as you would a brother, but at least recognize 
his accomplishments when he has made them, and give him 
the opportunity to contribute further in fields in which he 
is potentially qualified but in which, for racial reasons, he 
has not yet been given the opportunity. 



HOW CAN PSYCHIATRY CONTRIBUTE TO THE 
EFFICIENCY OF HIGH-SCHOOL ADMINIS¬ 
TRATION? 

Helen W. King 1 

For a long time, education has dealt with the intellectual 
attainments of the child and has succeeded in conveying 
to parents the idea that intellect is the most important part 
of a person. It is only lately that we have become con¬ 
cerned with the child as a whole. The psychiatrist, along 
with the psychologist and the sociologist, has become a suc¬ 
cessful agent in directing attention to the wholeness of 
young persons as opposed to considering pieces of them in 
the school situation alone. The name of the psychiatrist 
and of his work are no longer strange terms to the public 
ear, nor is he now thought of as the doctor who passes 
judgment on queer people and social outcasts. More and 
more is his work as expert consultant for unadjusted mem¬ 
bers of society coming to be known and appreciated. Just 
as in the field of general health, more and more attention 
is being given to prevention of illness, so do we find the 
psychiatrist seeking to prevent mental breakdowns. In 
his endeavor to do this, he strives to disperse information 
regarding the laws of mental hygiene and he seeks ways and 
means of changing attitudes, both those of the individual 
and those of others regarding him. Recent studies have 
offered striking evidence of the tremendous influence the 
emotions have over mental and bodily health, and the 
psychiatrist has been highly instrumental in bringing this 
viewpoint into focus. 

We might conceive as one ultimate objective of educa¬ 
tion personal adjustment and personal freedom reached 
by paths of pro-social activity. In that acceptance, educa¬ 
tors and psychiatrists are pursuing the same aim. Again 

i Selected from an address prepared at the request of the Administrative Division of the 
New York Society for the Experimental Study of Education. Read January 12, 1929. 
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and again the psychiatrist urges the necessity of under¬ 
standing the individual and of helping him to understand 
himself. Such understanding presupposes an investigation 
of all aspects of the individual’s life. We must come to 
know his physical powers and handicaps, his mental status 
and intellectual possibilities, his special abilities and apti- 
tudes, his social and economic inheritance, his academic 
and social attainments. We must know the more intimate 
characteristics of his personality—his joys and sorrows, 
his aspirations and failures, his responsibilities, for all are 
significant in enabling us to discover the mental conflicts 
which engage his attention and draw upon his energy. Pro¬ 
cesses of probing and analysis must be followed by a syn¬ 
thesis that integrates these findings into an organized per¬ 
sonality. We must see that the object of our consideration 
has gone together, not to "pieces," that he is built up, not 
"broken down." In a very real sense, we must help him 
to be "all there.’’ 

No statue is considered beautiful or true to life if its 
elements irrespective of their relationships are considered. 
We look, for evidence of proportion, of harmony, of unity, 
of purpose, of moving power. So far our attention as edu¬ 
cators seems chiefly to have been turned towards the con¬ 
sideration of the unrelated parts of our personality figure. 
The importance of a healthy body has been receiving in¬ 
creasing attention but so far comparatively little attention 
has been paid to the education of the fundamental wishes 
and the controlling emotions of mankind. The psychiatrist 
points out in very vivid fashion the likelihood the emo¬ 
tional urges have of finding their fulfillment on levels lower 
than those that are safe for the welfare of both the indi¬ 
vidual and society. We have been trying too long.to teach 
subjects and the habit is so strongly entrenched as to have 
eclipsed any interest in the child as an emotional being. We 
must open doors of opportunity and point the way to satis- 
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fying, unifying, harmonizing endeavors. We must find for 
our boys and girls relationships so real, so vital, so worth 
while that children will not resort to daydreaming, to self' 
excusing, to self-deception, to blaming of others, to cutting, 
lying, and countless other mechanisms of defense and escape 
from reality. All of these are possible beginnings of later 
mental deterioration and the school offers one of society’s 
last opportunities for helping the individual to carry on in 
life with sane and healthful attitudes of mind. 

The psychiatrist is a highly skilled specialist but he is not 
likely to be in a position to get “overview” insight without 
supplementary aid in investigation and follow-up work. 
In the nature of things, the psychiatrist cannot be resident 
in the school. Schools using his services have come 
to provide a person inside the school itself with whom 
he may cooperate. The chief function of the special school 
adviser, personnel worker, or whatever she may be called, 
is to promote mental hygiene. It is this phase of psychiatry 
with which the educator is concerned. The work of the 
personnel adviser is to make comparatively simple personal 
adjustments, set up projects for the prevention of serious 
disorders, and promote in every way possible mentally 
healthful situations for all students. She is a person trained 
to recognize serious symptoms and to report them to the 
specialist with whom she must continue to cooperate until 
the ease is adjusted. To carry on this work, the adviser 
needs to be well informed in psychiatry, in psychology, 
in sociology, in education, and in normal physical diagnosis. 
She must be able to instruct mothers who “smother” and 
fathers who do not recognize the value of a healthy, self- 
determining spirit in their offspring. She needs to be a 
bit of a vocational-guidance expert and a well-informed indi¬ 
vidual program maker. She needs to be familiar with the 
traditions, ideals, and curriculum of the school in which 
she works. Her successes are more or less determined 
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by the cooperation she is able to receive from the teachers 
of the child she seeks to serve. She must have not only a 
sympathetic viewpoint for the child but, through fresh con¬ 
tact with the demands for tangible results placed upon 
every teacher, she must keep a sympathetic viewpoint 
towards the classroom teacher. The trained personnel ad¬ 
viser should bring to her work intelligent, impersonally 
sympathetic understanding of the individual personality as 
well as effective techniques in investigation, in interviewing, 
and in follow-up. 

Sometimes the approach to the solution of the problem 
of a maladjusted individual is sociological, sometimes edu¬ 
cational, sometimes psychiatric. Breaking into the situa¬ 
tion from almost any angle is likely to be revealing. Often 
it seems advisable to discover what giving the Terman 
revision of the Binet individual test may have to suggest, 
since the reward for administering the test does not lie 
in the score alone. One looks not merely for a measure of 
intelligence but for the signs of ability to learn from experi¬ 
ence, of tendencies to suspend judgment, of readiness to 
select relevant material and engage in self-criticism, of 
joyful response to intellectual challenge and, in general, for 
signs of mental energy. Some think out loud and show 
mental dependency by trying to engage the examiner in 
informing conversation. Some talk to gain time. Some 
never will offer an answer unless they are confident of its 
correctness. Others take chances on any answer and throw 
in a smile for good luck. The mode of behavior in the 
test situation is highly indicative of the individual’s quali¬ 
ties of personality and the test responses frequently offer 
clues to significant causes of maladjustment. 

A few instances may serve to illustrate this. One boy 
was referred by his teacher because of the high excellence 
of his work in one subject contrasted with the poor grades 
he was receiving in other subjects. In the Binet examina- 
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tion, he was absolutely indifferent about memorizing a sense¬ 
less series of digits but the facts of an interesting problem 
were easily remembered. Even then, there was surpris¬ 
ingly little physical registration of mental activity. Periods 
of long waiting for what was certain in time to be a perfect 
answer were puzzling. Quizzed a bit as to what he was 
thinking during a long pause, he said, “Oh, I had the an¬ 
swer long ago. I was just trying to get a better one I” 
Evidence of his having a continuous cold prompted the 
examiner to start investigations regarding health condi¬ 
tions. The family doctor found that the boy was carrying 
rather serious physical defects resulting from stoical indif¬ 
ference to pulmonary illness of the year before. His physi¬ 
cal tone doubtless had much to do with the slow responses, 
and if the examiner had been interested only in psychologi¬ 
cal returns, the significant sniff might have been missed. 
Under examination in the Binet test, one lad, reporting 
on the lesson taught by a certain fable, gave the correct 
answer and remarked, "Father tells me that often enough.” 
It was then easy to catch a glimpse of “Father” in the back¬ 
ground. A girl of too fine a nature to be willing to admit 
even to herself the trait of jealousy, used in attempting 
to define the word revenge, the following sentence: “The 
girl was jealous of her brother,” Conference with the 
mother justified the suspicion that there was a state of 
intense emotional stress and strain existing between the 
two children. A cue to striking repressions which were im¬ 
peding school progress was thus obtained. A colored girl, 
developing a decidedly antisocial spirit, because of her men¬ 
tal and physical limitations in rising to the standards which 
she had set up for herself, said, on coming to the word curse 
in the vocabulary test, “Curse! That’s what I could do 
today 1" A boy, not physically or socially attractive, mani¬ 
fested a tendency to show off, to rush into situations in an 
attempt to cover his limitations. His tendency under ex- 
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amination was to illustrate his answers with stories from 
current news articles—a girl who was reported to have 
burned herself to death in a furnace, a man buried alive, 
a boy who held a grudge against his teacher until he mur¬ 
dered her. These were danger signals calling attention to 
a grave need of wholesome stimulation and social adjust¬ 
ment, Some psychiatrists prefer to administer their own 
Binet tests, solely because the vigilant examiner can derive 
from the process such valuable insight into the emotional 
content of the individual’s mind. 

The interest in the adjustment of students as something 
which includes, but transcends, adjustment to school cur¬ 
ricula is relatively new. The brief signal distresses, cited 
above, which are capable of opening up life stories that 
foreshadow, and often are, poignant tragedies, are matters 
which the schools have largely neglected. There are still 
those who declare that the school should have no interest 
in the pupil’s private affairs. There are others who feel 
that even if the school evinced interest in these matters, 
students would not accept the sympathetic help proffered. 
Still others believe that those who have to ask assistance 
on emotional problems must be queer and inferior. Only 
the personnel adviser lcnow9 from experience that all ranges 
of intellect and all kinds of students not only need help in 
life problems but are only too eager to reach out for it in 
schools where it is available. 

Newtown High School has made such assistance accessi¬ 
ble to its students for about three years. Their comment 
on the usefulness of this service is the best answer we can 
make to a skeptical world. One young lady unknown to 
the adviser came dashing up one day and said, “You are a 
psychologist, I hear. I wonder if you could help me. 
There is so much to see and do in the world. Everything 
seems to be a blizzard.’’ A youth partly because of hi9 
emotional attitudes and partly because of a series of un- 
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fortunate school situations was a bit antisocial and anti- 
teacher. He was, however, a boy of unusual ability and 
promise. He was perhaps unduly critical because he was 
oversensitive but he responded beautifully when given 
recognition and attention. In expressing his appreciation 
of the adviser’s help, he attempted to make disparaging 
remarks about teachers who did not understand. The ad¬ 
viser urged him to be lenient in his judgment because while 
she was allowed time for the very purpose of trying to un¬ 
derstand boys and girls, the teachers he was condemning 
had no such allowance. His quiet response was, “There 
ought to be a whole department doing what you are 
doing." One lad wrote about his chum: “Please write to 
him, make him believe you are really interested, that you 
care. Then do help him to stop doing”—thus and so. An 
alumnus back from an engineering college for his first 
Christmas vacation spoke of the dearth of personal asso¬ 
ciations he was finding in a big city and then remarked, 
“There is a course this school needs. There should be 
one in ‘How to Get Along with People.’ ” One boy who 
had been greatly helped by visits to a psychiatric clinic of¬ 
fered to accompany any other boy who needed to go and 
to introduce him to those who had been so helpful to him. 
If one thinks of curriculum making in terms of needs, these 
responses are very significant. 

Such a program in the school cannot long remain de¬ 
tached from the outside world, the home, and the commu¬ 
nity, which are part and parcel of the student’s life quite 
as much as his school is. One girl, calling in a vague way 
for advice and information about psychology, finally ex¬ 
plained that her mother was a nervous invalid and that a 
doctor had told her she could help a good deal if she tried 
very hard to understand her mother. The poor child’s en¬ 
deavor had resulted in the purchase of Woodworth’s Psy¬ 
chology, but “some way," she said, “it hasn’t helped much." 
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One of our finest honor girls was worried about her 
friend because she was threatening to run away from the 
home in which she was staying. In many ways it was a 
satisfactory home and one of refinement but the mother 
had occasional tantrums so that life became unbearable 
for the foster daughter. Attempts were made to analyze 
the mother’s stress and strain so that the daughter ob¬ 
tained a more objective viewpoint about her and in addi¬ 
tion, she was advised to run to the Girls Service League 
of America, if she had to run at all. The adviser found 
herself one day making an appeal to a very satisfactory 
class to improve their scholastic standing. Before the day 
was over, two members of the class came to the office in 
tears. One said she was sitting up to study until two 
o’clock nearly every night. She could stand it until one, 
but she got very sleepy by two! The other had not long 
before gone home to find her mother prostrate from a 
partial shock. The girl thought about her all the time 
and sought to relieve her of the housework. A brother 
struck, by an automobile recently had been brought home 
in an ambulance. Two of her sisters had left high school 
„ without finishing and they chided her for her foolish effort 
to succeed in school work. With a dash of bright spirit 
she declared, “But I won’t leave school now, not when I’m 
doing poor work. I’ll do good work again before I leave.*’ 
One of our apparently happiest-hearted girls came into 
class with the request that she be allowed to keep her gloves 
on. It developed that she had an uncontrollable tendency to 
bite her nails. She was a motherless girl, highly wrought 
nervously. At a later time she cried out that although 
everybody was amazingly good to her, she wanted a mother 
with whom she could talk things over. She was tired to 
the point of breaking because she was overspending her 
energies in work and play, trying to secure the good will 
of teachers and friends. The activities in which this young 
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fourteen-year-old girl was engaged were startling and her 
problems were those of an adult. She was going into en¬ 
durance insolvency at a rapid rate and the “little candle” 
that was burning at both ends was not giving a particularly 
“lovely light.” These little glimpses of their stories indi¬ 
cate the futility of expecting good school performance from 
boys and girls without regard for the conflicts and struggles 
they are experiencing in life as a whole. 

The aim of personnel advising in the school is to aid in 
the production of integrated, wholesome personalities and 
to prevent the social disasters of delinquency and insanity. 
The time consumption in doing such work is very great. 
The service does not always save a student for graduation 
but while graduation as a milestone in life and as a voca¬ 
tional and social asset is granted to be highly important, it 
seems to the writer still more important that a student 
should not go out to the outside world, whether before or 
after graduation, with a hostile spirit in his heart towards 
the samples of society he has come to know in one of so¬ 
ciety’s most important institutions, the school. As a mere 
matter of expediency and finance, of saving the expense 
involved in carrying the maladjusted child along lines of 
useless trial and.error, the work would seem to be justified. 
Consider the possibilities of later misery in life for these 
students with unsolved emotional conflicts. The possibili¬ 
ties embrace tragedies in social adjustment, in crime, in 
insanity, and all their by-products in human suffering. In 
the light of these facts, there is no measure for the value 
of intelligent preventive work. 



HOW COUNTRY PUPILS DIFFER FROM 
TOWN PUPILS 

C, N. Rabold and C. C. Peters 

The superintendent of a small school system was re¬ 
cently heard saying to one of his teachers: “Give me coun¬ 
try pupils every time. They are superior to our own town 
boys and girls." To which the classroom teacher replied: 
“On the contrary, my poorest pupils are from the country." 
There are in this land many high schools in which twenty- 
five to seventy-five per cent of the enrollment is made up of 
boys and girls from the near-by country districts. Regard¬ 
less of whether the superintendent or the teacher was right, 
if there is a real difference between the groups, each high 
school coming within this range has an adjustment problem 
of no mean proportions on its hands. 

It is the purpose of this article to present the findings 
regarding this matter obtained in a small high school in 
Pennsylvania where the enrollment consists of approxi¬ 
mately six hundred, fifty per cent of whom come from the 
surrounding countryside. The data for the study were 
obtained from objective tests of achievement, from ques¬ 
tionnaires filled out by pupils, and from a rating scale 
marked by the teachers. 

Back in 1919 S. L. Pressey and J. B. Thomas 1 found 
that rural pupils in the groups they studied were one and a 
half years below city pupils in mental age. In a similar 
investigation Peters 1 found that the pupils of the rural 
schools in Center County, Pennsylvania, were nearly two 
grades behind normal in both the intelligence scores and 
in school attainment. Hadley and Whitney 8 found that “in 

1 *'A Study of County Pupils under Good and Poor Rural Conditions," Journal of Applied 
Psychology, III, 283-286. „ „ , „ , , ^ . 

»"Report on the Otis Testa In the Schools ol Center County, Pennsylvania State 
College, 1927 > 

»"The Relative Educational Efficiency of the Public Schools in the First and Third 
Class Districts In Colorado/' Department of Educational Research, Colorado State Teachers 
College, 1927. 
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terms of school achievement, first-class districts are dis¬ 
tinctly superior to third-class districts, the pupils in the 
larger schools exceeding those in the smaller schools, in each 
grade studied, by an amount equal to approximately three 
school months." Professor Stephen S. Visher of Indiana 
sets forth in the preface of the 1926-1927 edition of Who’s 
Who in America extensive evidence of the birthplaces of the 
notables reported therein. It is significant to note that only 
one fourth were born in the country, and presumably had 
their early training there, 

Our study is based upon 138 freshmen in the high school 
of Holidaysburg, Pa. Out of 160 freshmen 22 were ex¬ 
cluded from the study because they came from villages of 
from one to two hundred population. The remainder con¬ 
sisted of a group from the open country and a group to 
be contrasted with them who were residents of Holidays¬ 
burg, a town of approximately 4,500 population. With the 
exception of four cases the personnel of the two groups was 
kept intact throughout the study. 

The first phase of our study involves comparison of our 
groups on the basis of measures of general intelligence, of 
general information, and of academic achievement. For 
the first of these measures the Terman group test of mental 
ability was used; for the second, a sampling of seventy-five 
items from the Peters true-false test of general information; 
and for the third, a sampling of one hundred items from the 
Iowa high-school content examination. 

The following table gives the distribution of the two 
groups of these three criteria. 

From the averages reported in Table I it is seen that the 
country pupils are significantly inferior to the town pupils 
in general intelligence. This seems to be in accord with 
the findings of Hadley and Whitney as well as other inves¬ 
tigators. However, it is believed that a very important 
point has been overlooked by many investigators; namely, 
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Table 1 

distribution of country and town students in intelligence 

QUOTIENT, ACADEMIC ACHIEVEMENT, AND GENERAL INFORMATION 

Intelligence Quotient Academic Achievement General Information 
Country Town Country Town Country Town 


135-140 

0 

1 

70-75 

0 

1 

65-70 

0 

1 

130-135 

0 

1 

65-70 

0 

1 

60-65 

0 

2 

125-130 

1 

1 

60-65 

0 

2 

55-60 

1 

4 

120-125 

1 

5 

55-60 

4 

3 

50-55 

2 

5 

US-120 

2 

4 

50-55 

3 

3 

45-50 

5 

9 

no-US 

4 

7 

45-50 

3 

1 

40-45 

4 

9 

105-110 

7 

7 

40-45 

9 

10 

35-40 

7 

16 

100-105 

10 

10 

35-40 

11 

14 

30-35 

8 

7 

95-100 

7 

14 

30-35 

12 

15 

25-30 

17 

6 

90-95 

14 

4 

25-30 

14 

8 

15-20 

4 

3 

85-90 

9 

8 

20-25 

10 

3 

10-15 

g 

2 

80-85 

7 

2 

15-20 

1 

0 

5-10 

3 

0 

75-80 

5 

3 




0-5 

2 

0 

70-75 

1 

0 







Average 

95.5 

102.5 


27.9 

39,5 


34.9 

39,6 

Standard 









Deviation 

11.5 

13.2 


12.5 

12. 


9.1 

10.8 


that the tests themselves may be at fault. Most intelli¬ 
gence tests contain more or less material related to items 
of general information. If it can be shown that country 
pupils score lower on a test of general information than 
town pupils, then a corresponding depression would be 
noticed on tests of general intelligence. Upon examination 
of the averages for general information, it is seen that such 
a corresponding inferiority on the part of the country pupils 
is in evidence. 

The conclusions from the preceding tables are: 

1. That there is a difference in favor of the town pupils 
in general intelligence but not as great as the averages indi¬ 
cate. 

2. Town pupils again surpass those of the country by a 
significant degree in matters of general information. 

3. Town pupils excel in matters of school achievement 
by a very significant degree. 
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4. The clustering about the central tendency is more 
marked for the country groups with the exception of aca¬ 
demic achievement when the variabilities are about equal. 

This indicates that the country group is more homoge¬ 
neous in information and achievement. They have fewer 
very superior members in their group and also fewer very 
inferior. The greater spread in general achievement may 
be explained by the fact the country pupils were recently 
introduced to a new type of classroom procedure with a 
consequently irregular adjustment on their part. 

A further inquiry was now made to ascertain what other r 
if any, causes there might be for the continued superiority 
of the town groups in all the tests. A questionnaire was 
compiled inquiring into the matter of home environment, 
pupil activity outside of school, and general characteristics 
of persons near to the pupil. Some results of the question- 
naire, with interpretations, are given as follows: 

Reading Opportunities 

Table II 


NUMBER OF BOOKS IN THE HOME 


Number of Books 

10 

20 

25 

50 

100 

More 

Per cent f Country. 

4 

7 

9 

25 

25 

30 

of pupils {Town... 

3 

8 

9 

18 

18 

44 



Country 


Town 


Average number of books per pupil.. 


73.7 



H8 


Table III 





NUMBER OF BOOKS READ PER WEEK 




Number of Books 

0 

l 

2 

3 

4 

5 

Per cent (Country.... 

22 

33 

27 

14 

3 

1 

of pupils )Town. 

15 

37 

24 

14 

6 

4 



Country 


Town 


Average number of books per pupil.. 


1.4 



1.7 



Table IV 

MAGAZINES TAKEN IN THE HOME 

Total number of 
Broadening magazines taken 


Country. 37 % 209 

Town. 55 % 239 
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CONCLUSION REGARDING READING OPPORTUNITIES 

1. The town pupils show a decided superiority in the 
number of books with which they may be in contact, an 
average per pupil of 45 more books. 

2. They show a slight superiority in the number of books 
read. It might perhaps be expected that the country group 
would surpass in reading due to the fewer distractions in 
their lives t but such apparently was not the case. 

3. It was surprisingly noted that the country group sub¬ 
scribed to more magazines than a town group of the same 
size but on examination a great number of the magazines 
proved to be trade papers and periodicals of little breadth 
of subject or vision. Here again the town group showed a 
decided superiority over the country group. 

Travel Opportunities 
Table V 

NUMBER Of AUTOMOBILE TRIPS PER MONTS 

(Over 25 miles) 


Number of Trips 0 1 2 3 4 5 

„ S Country. 10 19 27 25 9 6 

Per cent o£ pupils j Tow „. 17 14 !9 19 H 17 

Average trips per person 5 Country. 2,16 

{Town. 2.33 


Table VI 

AUTOMOBILES OWNED (OTHER THAN TRUCKS) 

Per cent of Parents Owning Average Cars Per Pupil 


Country. 70 .7 

Town... 62 .6 


Table VII 

NUMBER OF TRAIN TRIPS PER MONTH 


(Over 25 miles) 

Number of trips. 0 1 2 3 4 5 

Per cent of country. 80 11 5 1 1 2 

Per cent of town. 58 21 15 6 0 0 


A \ Country.38 

Average trips per person j T<wn . 69 
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CONCLUSION TO TRAVEL OPPORTUNITIES 

L The town group is favored as far as traveling is con¬ 
cerned- It is interesting to note that four fifths of the 
country groups take no long train trips, thus never getting 
away from their local environment into new surroundings. 
The same is true of some three fifths of the town students. 

2. In general, from the results obtained, it may be said 
that the travel opportunities are little greater for one group 
than for the other. 

Employment Opportunities 
Table VIII 

After school work Summer Work 
% Employed % Employed 

Country. 57 51 

Town. 51 62 

broadening types op work 

Country. 17% 

Town. 45% 

It is evident that there is little difference between the 
two groups in the number of persons employed. How¬ 
ever, when their occupations are examined a wide variety is 
found. For convenience these occupations were classified 
as broadening to the individual or as nonbroadening. As 
examples of broadening occupations there is offered caddy¬ 
ing, carrying newspapers, or working in a service station; as 
nonbroadening occupations, mowing lawns, picking berries, 
or washing dishes. 

Table IX 

PARENTAL occupations 


Occupation 

Country 

Town 


% 

% 

Farming. 

. 21 

0 

Mechanical. 

. 59 

60 

Clerical. 

. 4 

10 

Professional. 


6 

Business.. 


24 
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While the total number of both groups employed is 
nearly the same, the per cent of town pupils employed in 
broadening occupations is nearly three times the per cent 
of country pupils. 

Table X 

PARENTAL EDUCATION 

Country Town 


% % 

Less than eighth grade. 11 17 

Eighth grade. 66 33 

High school. 17 42 

College. 6 8 


1. The occupations of town pupils* parents give them 
an advantage in the number of contacts they can make with 
other than their own affairs. 

2. Since the parents of town pupils have progressed far¬ 
ther in school, they are in better position to be of assist¬ 
ance to their children in school subjects. 

Table XI 

MEMBERSHIP IN CLUBS 


Average 
dubs per 

Number of clubs 0 1 2 3 4 5 person 

Country %. 6 32 36 17 6 4 1.9 

Town % . 5 12 16 37 20 12 2.9 


From attendance both at moving pictures and participa¬ 
tion in club activities, many items of general information 
can be gleaned and certain valuable habits and trait9 can 
be developed. In both» the town group is more active. 

It was further found that twenty per cent of the country 
students never went to the movies as contrasted with four 
per cent of the town group. Sixty per cent of the town 
pupils went once a week or oftener while only half as many 
of the country boys and girls attended once a week* 

More than twice as many of the town homes had tele¬ 
phones as had the country homes. The same is true of 
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the radio. Both of these afford greater contact with the 
outside world, particularly the latter. The radio is the 
most powerful factor in bringing to the home items of 
general information. 

The third approach to our problem was through a 
rating scale for personal qualities. This listed ten charac¬ 
teristics and displayed opposite each trait a line on which 
the rating for that trait was to be checked. The further 
to the right the mark was placed the more of that trait 
the student was thereby indicated as possessing, in the 
judgment of the rater. Each pupil was rated by two of his 
teachers. We shall give the findings in the summary chart 
to follow. 

In the following chart we shall list thirty-nine ways in 
which our study has shown that country pupils differ from 
town pupils, giving the scores of each, the differences, the 
standard deviation of the differences and the chances against 
reversal of our findings with further samplings. Some 
of the thirty-nine items are restatements of those given 
earlier in this article; others were not previously mentioned. 

In all cases where our scores represent degrees (as 
amounts of general information or of intelligence) we used 
the customary formula for computing the standard deviation 
of a difference; namely, where the S.D, of an average equals 

S.D, I'SJV STV 

dif > av.j av.j 

the S.D. of the distribution divided by the square root of the 
number of cases. 

Where our data were dichotomous in character (as hav¬ 
ing of not having a telephone), we used the formula: 

S.D. | Piqi pjqs 

dif N n A n s 

where pj is the percentage of cases in the one group an¬ 
swering yes, qi the percentage of the same group not an- 
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swering yes } n a the number of cases in that group, and the 
corresponding letters in the second part of the formula 
represent analogous elements in the second group. 

The ratio of the difference to its standard deviation was 
then turned, by a method familiar to workers with educa¬ 
tional statistics, 1 into chances that the advantage would 
continue to turn out in favor of the same side if additional 
samplings of pupils were taken in the same community or 
in similar communities. If the chances were greater than 
ten thousand to one, we called them “certain.” The extent 
of these chances shows the statistical significance of our 
findings. 

Summary 


Table XII 

THIRTY-NINE WAYS IN WHICH TOWN PUPILS DIFIEE FROM COUNTRY PUPILS 


As compared with pupils from the 
country, town pupils. 

Score 

town 

Score 

coun¬ 

try 

Dif¬ 

fer¬ 

ence 

S.D. 
of Dif¬ 
ference 

Chances 
will not 
be re¬ 
versed 

1. Have a higher intelligence quotient 

102.5 

95.5 

7.0 

2,13 

2000 to 1 

2. Possess more general information. 

39.6 

34.9 

4.5 

1.8 

160 to 1 

3. Attain a higher academic achieve¬ 
ment in freshman year (test)... 

39.5 

27,9 

11.6 

2.1 

certain 

4. Have more books in the home., , J 

118 

73.7 

44.3 

10,8 

certain 

5. Read more books per week. 

1.7 

1.4 

.3 

.17 

24 to 1 

6. Take fewer magazines in the home. 

239 

269 

— .30 

,, 

, , 

1. But take more broadening maga¬ 
zines . 

55% 

37% 

18% 

4% 

certain 

8. Take larger number of automobile 
trips over 25 miles each month.. 

2.33 

2.16 

.17 

.18 

5 to 1 

9. Have smaller number of autos in 
home.'.. 

.6 

.7 

—.1 ' 



10. Take more train trips per month 
over 25 miles. 

1 

| .69 

.38 

.31 

,137 

84 to 1 

11. Are less likely to be employed 
after school. 

51% 

57% 

-6% 

8.5% 

4 to 1 

12, Are more likely to have summer 
employment. 

62% 

1 

51% 

11% 

8.5% 

9 to 1 


i For a convenient lorm of this procedure! see McCall, How to Measure in Education, 
pp. 154-157. 
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Table XII 


THIRTY-NINE WAYS IN WHICH TOWN PUPILS DIFFER FROM COUNTRY PUPILS 


--“ 

As compared with pupils from the 
country, town pupils. 

Score 

town 

Score 

coun¬ 

try 

Dif¬ 

fer¬ 

ence 

S.D. 
of Dif¬ 
ference 

Chances 
will not 
be re¬ 
versed 

13. Arc employed in more broadening 






types of work.-.. 

45% 

17% 

28% 

7.8% 

6000 to 1 

14. Parents less likely to be farmers.. . 

0 

21% 

21% 

5% 

certain 

15. Parents more likely in clerical oc- 






cupations. 

10% 

4% 

6% 

3.3% 

21 Col 

16. Parents more likely in mechanical 






occupation. 

60% 

59% 

1% 

8% 

1.4 to 1 

17 Parents more likely in professional 






occupation. 

6% 

Wo 

5% 

2.1% 

99 to 1 

18, Parents more likely in business,,, 

24% 

14% 

10% 

6.4% 

13 to i 

19. More likely to have telephone in 






home.. 

53% 

25% 

28% 

7.8% 

6000 to 1 

20. More likely to have a radio in 






home. 

35% 

15% 

20% 

7.3% 

320 to 1 

21. Participate more in games outside 






of school. 

95% 

89% 

6% 

4.5% 

10 to 1 

22. Attend church more often. 

1.34 

1.20 

.14 

.08 

24 to 1 

23, Attend the same number of parties 

.35 

.35 

0 

.. 

.. 

24, Attend more dances. 

,16 

,13 

.03 

.046 

3 to 1 

25. Attend the movies more times per 






week. 

.69 

.18 

.51 

.12 

certain 

26. Are members of more clubs. 

2.9 

1.9 

| 1.0 

.17 

certain 

27. Are more likely to play a musical 



1 



instrument. 

53% 

39% 

| 14% 

8.4% 

19 to 1 

28. More Jikel}' to have victrola in 






home.. 

80% 

73% 

7% 

8.2% 

2.5 to 1 

29, Are more neat. 

3.2 

2.71 

.49 

.028 

certain 

30. More accurate in their work. 

3.2 

2,6 

.6 

1.175 

3450 to 1 

31. Are more talkative. 

3.54 

2,9 

,64 

.19 

2500 to 1 

32. Have a better physical structure.. 

3.06 

2.8 

.26 

.113 

91 to 1 

33. Are quicker in their work. 

3,3 1 

2.56 1 

.74 

.145 

certain 

34. Are more i4 flexible". 

3.04 

2.3 

.74 

.149 

certain 

35, Have more “nerve”..... 

3.00 

2.34 

.66 

.176 

certain 

36. Are more good-natured. 

3,32 

2.9 

.42 

.125 

2500 to i 

37. Are more sociable. 

3.2 

2.8 

,40 

.126 

1250 to 1 

38. Are freer from self-conciousness.... 

3,2 

2.4 

.80 

, 139 

certain 

39. Have parents who have had more 






education.. 

9.64 

8.72 

.92 

.44 

50 to 1 






















RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, the readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and where possible descriptions — 0 / current re¬ 
search Projects now in process in educational sociology and also those 
projects in kindred fields of interest to educational sociology . Corre¬ 
spondence on proposed projects and methods will be welcomed, 

A Study of the Social Settlement 

The social settlement may be regarded as an important 
educational agency supplementing the work of the public 
school particularly in the interstitial areas of great cities. It 
has carried on in many oases types of education for which 
the schools are not yet prepared. Informal education as it 
develops in such institutions has never been adequately 
studied or related to the problems of the schools. 1 

The special problems under consideration in this study 
were (1) the elements in neighborhood life leading towards 
delinquency, and (2) the nature and result of the contacts 
between the neighborhood boys and the settlement (Chicago 
Commons). Other problems were developed as this ex¬ 
ploratory study proceeded by gathering first-hand material 
descriptive of life in the community. 

As a method of research this written record of events 
corresponds to the case-work technique of the psychiatrist 
wherein stenographic reports are taken of long interviews 
with the patient in order that the observer may later inter¬ 
pret the subjective life of the patient from the recorded 
conversations. In much the same manner the sociologist 
has herein set out to study the boys of a foreign-speaking 
neighborhood by interpreting their attitudes from glimpses 
of their recorded speech and actions when they were 
together. 

> A. study entitled, "A Study of the Boys’ Work Program of a Social Settlement in 
its Relation to Delinquency" has recently been completed by CheaterC. Scott of the depart¬ 
ment of sociology of the university of Chicago. Mr, Scott has kindly contributed this 
statement describing the methods of hia investigation. 
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Abstract of Study 

In the first part of the study, “Boy’s Life in an Immigrant 
Area," only enough material has been included to describe 
and illustrate conditions which have long been known to 
exist. How thoroughly revealing a boy’s conversation may 
be at times, is shown by the following excerpt: 

Three neighborhood boys were walking together down the street 
when one of them was suddenly reminded of a bright idea by seeing 
a big truckload of coal. 

“You know what Mike did once when they were out of coal? 1 ’ he 
asked, "He took a log and threw it under one of those big trucks 
and when the wheel ran over ft, a lot of coal fell off the truck right 
in front of their house. That’s why his Ma thinks he's smart,” 

If a boy’s speech goes no further than to reveal to us what 
is expected of him, it has in so doing given us a valuable 
index of the neighborhood in which he lives, 

The second and third parts of the study dealt with “The 
Police and the Boy” and u The Social Settlement and the 
Boy,” We have included in this discussion statements made 
both consciously and unconsciously by the boys, the police, 
and the social workers of the neighborhood as they talked 
about each other. Nor have we failed to record also the 
actions of each towards the others; for boys and even social 
workers are capable of lisping one creed and acting out 
another. 

This part of the study proceeded far enough to estab¬ 
lish fairly well the difference between the formal, uncom¬ 
promising role of the police and the contrasting, informal, 
intimate contacts achieved between the settlement and the 
boys. Through it all the conduct and activity of the boys 
in every case seem to be so controlled by their groups, 
gangs, or clubs, that exceptions to this rule can be treated 
as special cases with special causes attached. 

We find that the active elements in each situation are 
hidden behind the mask of gang activity. Why these gangs 
or clubs are formed, how they are managed, and what de- 
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termines the nature of their activity (whether delinquent 
or nondelinquent) are questions to be pursued further. 

i Special Study of Clubs 

The study here turned its special attention to the boys’ 
clubs affiliated with the settlement. The boys' work pro¬ 
gram of the settlement is largely conducted on a club basis. 
These clubs are natural groupings formed by the boys them¬ 
selves, in many cases being actual neighborhood gangs. 

Abandoning for the moment the case-study method and 
turning to statistics, we find that 65 per cent of the boys 
enrolled at the settlement are members of some club in the 
house and another 20 per cent are connected with clubs 
(not affiliated with the settlement) which have other head¬ 
quarters (hangouts) in the neighborhood. 

Spot maps of the neighborhood showing the residence 
of the members of these clubs were used to indicate the 
location and distribution of the clubs throughout the neigh¬ 
borhood. In almost every case the clubs are definitely 
localized. All the members of a particular club frequently 
come from one city block or from one street less than a 
block long. 

In contrast with these localized clubs is the Boy Scout 
troop of the settlement, the membership of which is scat¬ 
tered over the entire neighborhood. Conversations of the 
boys in the Boy Scout troop reveal the significance of this 
scattered.membership as pictured by the ecological study. 
They indicate that the Scout troop is always struggling for 
new members. (Other clubs are closed organizations.) The 
troop, therefore, enlists those boys who have failed to find 
adjustment in their own locality with the natural play group 
formed there. The boy9 who are most loyal to the troop 
are the ones who feel most keenly their maladjustment to 
the gang which dominates their own street. These boys 
have personality problems. Their speech and actions show 
them to be individualists or the victims of cultural isolation. 
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In contrast with the Scout troop, the boys' clubs formed 
from natural (localized) play groups represent adjust¬ 
ment. Among these boys even delinquency means only their 
adjustment to the group ideals. 

Records of Clubs 

The attempt was first made to obtain histories of some 
of the club organizations written by the boys themselves. 
These documents, however, rarely showed more than the 
unfailing admiration which the boys held for physical 
prowess. Their histories were records of their athletic vic¬ 
tories, There is, however, a noticeable shift of interest 
from athletics to social affairs in the histories of some of 
the senior clubs as the membership approaches later ado¬ 
lescence. 

After obtaining the histories of some of the settlement 
clubs, we next attempted, with encouraging results, some¬ 
thing akin to a stenographic report of the entire conversa¬ 
tion during their weekly club meetings at the settlement 
house over a period of time. One who is familiar with 
boys’ clubs will of course recognize that no stenographer 
could possibly keep up with the animated conversation of a 
dozen boys all talking at once, even though her presence 
could be arranged without the knowledge of the boys. The 
best we have been able to do as yet has been for the adult 
leader of the club to reproduce from memory as much as 
possible immediately after the club meeting. We have fre¬ 
quently been surprised at how little of the group conversa¬ 
tion is sometimes required to reveal the role which a certain 
individual takes in the club. The following is a short 
sample; 

Mona, a boy foui-teen years of age* large but dull and backward 
in school, came to the settlement house and asked if he could start 
a club. 

“Where are your boys?” he was asked. 

“I'll bring 'em in tomorrow night," he replied, "I can get a lot 
of kids up on our street. This guy is one of them." He pointed to 
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a boy beside him named Joe, who nodded assent to all that Mona 
said. 

The next evening the club met to elect officers, There were seven 
boys present, ranging in age from eight years up, Mona being the 
oldest and the largest. 

“Whom do you want to nominate for president?” the adult dub 
leader asked as the boys were seated around the room. 

“I nominate Dominic Apoliaro,” said a ten-year-old boy. 

“That ain’t fair," challenged another boy, “he’s your brother.” 

“Yea? Don't you suppose I want my brother for president of this 
club? Sure I do,” was the response. 

“So do I,” shouted a second younger brother of Dominic’s. 

“AH right,” said the adult club leader, “Dominic is nominated. 
Who else do you want?” 

There was a silence. Then Mona got up and demanded, “Why 
don’t you guys vote for me and Joe? We got up the club.” 

“We don't want you,” chorused the three Apollaro's. 

The adult leader offered another suggestion. “If you and Mona 
got up the club, why don’t you nominate each other?” he asked. 

Joe looked at Mona and said, “That guy wants to run everything. 
I’m not going to nominate him.” 

At the same time Mona turned his back on Joe, saying. “To 
heck with him. I got up this club and I’m supposed to run it.” 

“All right, then,” said Dominic, ‘Til nominate Felix to run 
against me.” 

The voting was conducted and Felix elected due to Mona’s an¬ 
tagonism to Dominic. 

But the election of vice president presented a similar problem. 

Dominic was nominated again by one of bis younger brothers. 

Mona rose to object to the nomination on the grounds that 
Dominic had already run for one office. 

“All right,” said Dominic. “I'll show you something. You and 
Joe run for vice president and I'll keep out of it.” 

The adult leader started to raise a parliamentary objection to 
this procedure, but Dominic was already showing Mona and Joe to 
the door. With Mona safely out of the room, Dominic managed 
to secure a unanimous vote in favor of Joe and haughtily called 
Mona back to face his defeat. 

“Now," said Dominic, “you wouldn’t have me for president, but I 
wouldn't have you for vice president, either. What do you think of 
that?” 

The election of secretary now brought Dominic and Mona up as 
candidates. But there was no one left to support Mona, so Dominic 
was easily elected by his brothers’ votes. 

Wc have on hand other scraps of conversation, likewise 
obtained, which seem to indicate that by pushing this method 
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of investigation, in spite of its inadequacies, we might learn 
much more regarding the impulses which have been respon¬ 
sible for the forming of the club or gang. This is also a 
possible means for studying the adult club leader and the 
process whereby the boys and the leader come to understand 
each other and to some extent share their varying cultures. 

In conclusion it may be stated that throughout this 
project, the effort has been made to apply experimentally 
the case-study technique to the behavior of groups and 
masses rather than to individuals. The results seem to 
promise that first-hand documents of the group conversa¬ 
tions and activities may be as fruitful in disclosing the 
inner workings of the group as personal documents are in 
disclosing the subjective motives of the individual. 

A Descriptive Study of Settlements 

In connection with the Boys' Club Study of New York 
University, Miss Caroline W. Leonard has completed a 
descriptive study of the settlements of East Harlem, a local 
community in New York City. The purpose of this study 
has been to describe the activities of the settlements with a 
view to ascertaining how they were fulfilling their stated 
functions and how they were meeting the community needs 
with which they are supposed to deal. The study included 
fourteen such institutions in an area of approximately 170 
city blocks. Cooperating in the study were the Union 
Settlement, which recently made an intensive study of its 
work and its own neighborhood, and the Welfare Council 
of New York, which has recently completed a study of 80 
settlements in Greater New York. 

The methods of Miss Leonard’s study were primarily 
that of the case study, in which an attempt was made to 
bring together from available sources all possible material 
on each individual settlement. The method, therefore, may 
be regarded primarily as descriptive and the whole study 
may be characterized as exploratory. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

The Go,ld Coast and the Slum, by Harvey W. Zor- 
baugh. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 
1929, 299 pages. 

This is a valuable, interesting, and well-written book. It ts a study 
extending over a considerable period of time, of that section of Chicago 
known as the near north-side, including the Gold Coast, ’Little Sicily, 
and the Rooming House District between. It is a thorough piece of 
work, in the preparation of which Professor Zarbaugh has drawn with 
intelligent discrimination upon a number of sources and has spent much 
time in direct first-hand study of tlie facts and conditions with which 
this volume deals. The book is consequently a scientific and illuminating 
treatment of certain social phenomena increasingly characteristic of our 
great modern cities, an adequate understanding of which is vitally impor¬ 
tant in matters of social progress, municipal government, and education. 

The author has not attempted to furnish a solution of this big prob¬ 
lem but his chief purpose has been to give a true and adequate picture 
of it and to suggest further studies that are needed in this same field. 
The scope of the undertaking and the method employed are clearly re¬ 
vealed in the following chapter headings: The Shadow of the Sky 
Scraper; An Area in Transition; The Gold Coast; The World of Fur¬ 
nished Rooms; Towertown; The Rialto of the Half-world; The Slum; 
Little Hell; Community Institutions and the Social Agency; The Lower 
North Community Council; The City and the Community; Reform, 
Realism, and City Life. 

Students of sociology, government, and education generally will read 
this book with great interest and profit, and those who are in any way 
responsible for the determination of the policies and the practical admin¬ 
istration of public education and of churches and other agencies of social 
improvement will find the book extremely helpful and suggestive. The 
author .is especially clear in his analysis and interpretation of the social 
and economic life in all of its changing influences, its heterogeneity, mo¬ 
bility, and anonymity of the people in the district which he has studied. 
The interesting and important problems of the church, family, and school 
in this nondescript community are clearly set forth. The reviewer 
heartily commends the yolume, 

John W. Withers 

The Ghetto, by Lotris Worth. Chicago: The University 
of Chicago Press, 1928, 322 pages. 

The Strike, by E. T. Hiller. Chicago: The University of 
Chicago Press, 1928, 320 pages. 
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Domestic Discord } by Ernest W. Mowrer, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1928, 297 pages. 
Personality } edited by E. W. Burgess, Chicago: The 
University of Chicago Press, 1929, 242 pages. 

Recent Social Changes , edited by W. F. Ogcukn. Chicago: 
The University of Chicago Press, 1929, 243 pages. 

The first three of the above volumes have grown out of’the research 
Into community life, financed by the Laura Spclman Rockefeller Memo¬ 
rial Fund of the Rockefeller Foundation, and administered by the social- 
science faculties of the University of Chicago. Other volumes in this 
series, previously reviewed in the pages of this journal, are Family D i>- 
or{/animation, by E. W. M. Mowrerj A Study of Nou-Voting, by Gos- 
ncll; The Gang, by Frederic Thrasher; Suicide, by Ruth Shonlc Cavan; 
and The Gold Coast and the Slum, by H, W. Zorbnugh, 

The Ghetto is a study of the development of the cultural life of the 
Jew, with special emphasis on Jewish adaptation to American, life. AU 
teachers and social workers who deal with Jewish children or adults will 
find that the book presents an illuminating account of the cultural setting 
of their problems, The book is at once an objective but sympathetic 
interpretation of the Jewish mind and a significant chapter in the liter¬ 
atures of immigration and of the American city. 

The Strike is an analysis of the technique of organizing and conducting 
strikes, based upon concrete materials drawn from contemporary Amer¬ 
ican life. The book will be of interest to all concerned with community 
organization, industrial problems, and practical politics. It should make 
excellent collateral reading for courses in labor problems. 

’Domestic Discord is a sequel to Dr. Mowrcr'a earlier Family Disor¬ 
ganization, in which he analyzed the trend, types, and causes of family 
disorganization. In the present volume Dr, Mowrcr analyzes and evalu¬ 
ates the techniques for the diagnosis arid treatment of family discord 
employed by family case-work agencies. The book will prove of value 
to administrators, case workers, and students in the field of family case 
work. 

Personality is a collection of papers read at the 1927 meeting of the 
American Sociological Society. The papers, touching upon many aspects 
of personality, take a common departure from the cultural point of 
view. The growing “interest in the interrelations of personality and 
society on the part of biologists, psychiatrists, psychologists, and sociolo¬ 
gists gives added point to the publication of this volume at this time.” W. 
I. Thomas, C, M. Child, Floyd H. Allport, Charles H, Cooley, and Stuart 
A. Rice arc among the contributors. 

Recent Social Changes is a survey of changes in various aspects of 
American social life during 1927. Population, natural resources, inven¬ 
tions and discoveries, production, foreign policy, labor, wages, employ- 
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mcnt, legislation, public health, the family, crime, religion, and educa¬ 
tion are among the topics considered. G. S. Counts, J, P. Chamberlafn, 
G, E. Gelke, E. P. Groves, E. W. Burgess, J, B, Andrews, Leo Wolmnn, 
D. Saposs, Harry Jerome, and Wauren S. Thompson are among the 
contributors. 

Harvey W, Zor bauch 

Eat, Drink, and be Slender, by Clakence W. Lieb. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1929, 194 pages. 

The past decade is unique in the amount of attention given to the 
problems of living and among those holding a central place is the prob¬ 
lem of health. Hardly a day passes that a book docs not appear dealing 
with some aspect of healthful living and the topic of diet occupies an 
important place in the discussion, A recent title, Eatj Drink, and be 
Slender, is typical. 

However, this publication has greater merit and value than many of 
the books which come from the press. It is a simple, nontechnical pre¬ 
sentation of the problem of diet for the layman, for the purpose of 
counteracting the food fads and food advertising which adorns the pages 
of the modern press. 

The three parts of the book deal with the three types of obesity, 
health hazards, and complications, and methods of reducing, In all 
of these divisions of the book the author avoids pedantry and presents a 
sane view of diet and nutrition, The book ought to have a wholesome 
influence in counteracting the senseless dietary fads and quackery of 
present-day life. 

E. George Payne 

i Society and Its Problems, by Grove S. Dow. New York: 
Crowell Publishing Company, 1929, 705 pages. 

Professor Dow has added much new material to this latest edition 
of his original volume, published in 1920 . He presents an excellent 
discussion of the nature of sociology and its relationship to kindred 
sciences; he examines the factors involved in the study of any society— 
environment, heredity, and culture. The problems usually considered 
In a sociology text arc given intensive treatment here; they comprise 
poverty, crime, and vice, the breakdown of social institutions such as the 
family and the church, the function of education in social control. Pop¬ 
ulation movements from country to country and from locality to locality 
►within this country arc reviewed and interpreted; the urban trend in 
such movements is given considerable attention. Throughout his dis¬ 
cussion of social change and problems, Professor Dow reveals a cbarac-, 
tcristic optimism and faith in the present social order; he bases this faith 
and optimism on' the intelligence which he believes modern society is 
bringing to the solution of the many questions confronting it. 

Irving Astrachan 
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Instinct and Intelligence , by Major R. W, G. Hingston. 
New York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 296 
pages. 

Written in a charming style which recalls and rivals Henri Fabrc’s 
work, this volume records the evidence accumulated by Major Hingston 
over a period of seventeen years during which be sought an answer to 
the question—do insects possess intelligence? He answers this question 
(which Fabre considered and answered' negatively) decidedly in the 
affirmative. By no means does he deny that much of the behavior of 
insects must still bear the label "instinctive.” Such behavior is "inde¬ 
pendent of instruction . . . unassociated with reasoning . . , possess¬ 
ing an end in view of which the individual is ignorant.” He maintains, 
however, that many acts of various insect orders bear the marks of 
intelligence as the term is applied to the solution of new situations; these 
acts involve, to some extent^ the ability to remember, to reason, to 
choose. Major Kingston advances the theory that ail instinct—at least, 
in the insect world—has its roots in some remote and deliberate act 
which at some time involved the exercising of intelligence; "instinctive” 
behavior is the survival and wide dissemination of those patterns of ac¬ 
tion which have become general because of their utility. The reader 
will find no attempt on the part of the Major to interpret his findings 
in their application to education; nevertheless, he will find much food 
far thought in the Majors boclc. 

Irving Astrachan 

Training Children; Principles and Practice , by William 
Henry Pyle. New York: The Century Company, 
1929, 205 pages. 

There seems to be no end to the stream of books on the training of 
children; furthermore, there probably never will be an end to the stream 
of books on the training of childrep, because there is endless need of 
more and more information on this very important subject. Our theory 
is many years ahead of our practice, so when a book combines theory 
with practical suggestions for using the theory, it makes a real contribu¬ 
tion. Such a book is Dr. William Henry Pyle’s book, called Training 
Children; Principles and Practice. 

Dr. Pyle discusses the child's inheritance, his inborn traits, his habits, 
and his play; he discusses the relationship between the home and the 
school, We have been told many times that our great sins in training of 
children were vacillation and lack of plan and system. Dr, Pyle tells 
us this again and then goes ahead and tells us what to do about it. He 
discusses m plain language such questions as how can disobedience be 
corrected, how can a child be broken of .stealing, and how can quarrel¬ 
ing and fighting be eliminated. 
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Parents and teachers who sincerely wish to learn how to handle the 
behavior problems in their children and in the pupils will find this book 
very helpful. 

Meta L, Anobrson 

The Technique of Teaching Typewriting , by Jane. E. 
Clem. New York: The Gregg Publishing Company, 
1929, 357 pages. 

Supervisors of commercial subjects have sometimes observed that 
instruction in typewriting was merely procuring on various levels. The 
students seemed to be turned loose with the typewriter and the type¬ 
writer manual, and the teacher merely saw to it that the students com¬ 
pleted the assignment. 

The underlying cause of this situation was the lack' of an acceptable 
technique in teaching typewriting.' The need for such a technique has now 
been filled by the excellent exposition of the desirable ways of presenting 
the various problems which students of typewriting must solve. 

Chapter 11 takes up manuscript work, legal work, and tabulation. In 
these three phases of typewriting teachers will appreciate help. Then 
follow chapters on records, standards, and grading. 

The book is brought to an interesting close by making vivid the latest 
findings in the field of transcription, which is the correlation of short¬ 
hand with typewriting in its final form. 

John V. Walsh 

Introduction to Biophysics, by David Burns, with fore¬ 
word by Professor D. Noel Paton. New Y ork: The 
Macmillan Company, 1929, 580 pages. 

This is one of the best books covering the subject which the reviewer 
has seen. It is brief but not too much so, It presents the field in survey 
and in an orderly and integrated manner. A study of the sources which 
the author used and which are specified in the prefaces and bibliogra¬ 
phies are worthy of note, The book is full of originality in phraseology 
and Imagination. It is packed with ideas. Any educated person could 
read it with profit and pleasure. Parts of it, of course, are necessarily 
technical. Such details are for student use but are not vital to compre¬ 
hending the main sweep of the argument. 

Life is somehow linked with matter. Possibly it is entirely dependent 
upon physics and chemistry. We no longer pigeonhole these sciences 
and Burns has well shown how biology and the very secrets of life itself 
are expressions of them. Starting with a fascinating review of energetics, 
he leads us ably and interestingly through the fields of cellular mechanics 
and histology, thence to the various systems from the circulatory to the 
alimentary tract and the voice, which section he classifies as “inland” 
and “overseas" transport agencies, then to a consideration of the body 
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as a whole and finally to a section at the end devoted to a series of very 
carefully detailed experiments illustrating the text, Set up in a labora¬ 
tory these would in themselves furnish, a splendid groundwork for an 
elementary understanding of so difficult a department of science. 

This book has been carefully thought out. It is almost ideal as & text 
and the reviewer whole-heartedly recommends it, 

S hails a U. Lawton 

The Sexual Life of Savages, by Bronislaus Malinowski, 
New York: Liveright, 1929, 603 pages. 

Dr, Malinowski makes an extremely valuable contribution to the 
social sciences in these two splendidly written, expertly organized vol¬ 
umes, The value of his contribution is enhanced by the care with which 
he has related the sex practices of the Trobriand Islanders to their 
social origin and setting, as well as to the savages' psychology, Basic 
to the organization of this Melanesian society and to the reaction of the 
Trobriand individual to typical situations—even those not involving sex 
activity—is the ignorance of the islanders as to the nature of human 
reproduction. Knowing of no connection between the sex act and the birth 
of children, they attribute motherhood to the influence of magic and 
read a deep significance into the relationship of mother and child. Theirs 
is a matrilineal society, in which the (biological) father enjoys the status 
of an Anglo-Saxon maternal uncle and the mother’s oldest brother stands 
in loco paint to his sister’s children. The Melanesian ignorance of the 
true causal relationship between sex activity and childbirth leads the 
Trobriand Islanders to look upon this activity as a purely pleasurable 
pursuit, engaged in by all individuals at all ages—even as early as the 
sixth year. As in Samoa, there is no problem of adolescence (as it is 
known to Occidental societies) in the Trobriand Islands. There is no 
unmorality; rather docs the ethnologist find a well-organized moral 
code to which the Melanesian adheres because of the social pressure 
brought to bear upon him. This social pressure results in social ostra¬ 
cism for the immoral individual and, frequently, in sexual ostracism for 
the individual discovered in flagrante deliciu. 

The open sanction of sex relationships among young children has re¬ 
sulted in the formation of a children’s group within the community 
which has developed its own customs, its own standards, its own taboos, 
They reflect, naturally, the folkways of the adult world in Melanesia, 
yet they are independent of that world in many respects. They necessi¬ 
tate, for the Melanesian, the usual induction ceremonies attending the 
admission of the child to adult circles, 

Of extreme interest is the emphasis which Dr. Malinowski lays upon 
the language characterizing the various steps in the consummation of 
aex relationships. The influence of Melanesian sex life upon language 
concepts in general is examined carefully; this examination leads to an 
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to get it? There is need for more information pertaining to these 
questions. 

Under a recent order of the Secretary of the Interior, Ray Lyman 
Wilbur, the subdivision of the Department of the Interior formerly 
known as the “Bureau of Education” will be called hereafter the “Office 
of Education.” 

At the request of the board of education of Huntington, West Vir¬ 
ginia, and with the approval of the State superintendent of public instruc¬ 
tion, a survey of the Huntington school system with special reference to 
school costs was conducted by the Office of Education, United States 
Department of the Interior. W, S, Deffenbaugh and Dr. Frank M. 
Phillips, of the office staff, were designated by the Commissioner of Ed¬ 
ucation to make the survey. Field work on the project was begun on 
May 20 and completed May 25. The report, which was submitted 
to the board of education early in July, was published immediately by 
the board, and also in newspapers of the city. 

Recommendations regarding the general and business administration 
of the school system were made in the report, but for the most part it 
was restricted to the presentation of information regarding school ex¬ 
penditures in Huntington, which were analyzed and compared with such 
expenditures in other cities comparable to Huntington. 

Forty-eight members of the present British Parliament have had ex¬ 
periences in teaching or in educational administration, No fewer than 
14 of them have been engaged in primary schools, and all these belong 
to the Labor Party, Three have come direct from the classroom. 

The thirty-second annual convention cf the National Commercial 
Teachers Federation will be held December 26-28, 1929, in the Stevens 
Hotel, Chicago, Illinois. 

With the gro-wth in membership, attendance upon the convention 
increases each year, and many leaders in commercial education will be 
present. Discussions at round tables will center upon the most recent 
educational theory and procedure. A feature of the sectional meetings 
will be addresses by many leaders in secondary commercial education and 
in commercial teacher training. 

As approximately twenty per cent of all secondary-school students 
are enrolled in the commercial curricula, this phase of education has 
become of increased importance to high-school principals and adminis¬ 
trators. 

Charles B. McLinn, who, two years ago, was dismissed after twenty- 
two years' service, from the principalship of the high school at New 
Albany, Indiana, because he differed from the board on educational 
policies, has been elected mayor of the city. At the time of his dis¬ 
missal 700 students went out on strike, hut were persuaded to return 
by Mr. McLinn, 
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John F. Brougher, supervising principal of Clark Summit Schools, 
has been appointed State supervisor of secondary education of Penn¬ 
sylvania. 

Harry' D. Teal of Canton, Ohio, has been elected superintendent of 
Clairton schools, Pennsylvania, to complete the unexpired term of F. NL 
Frits, who resigned last January. Mr. Teal was elected to serve until 
July 1, 1930, at a salary of $7,000 a yean 

Dr. Landis Tanger, superintendent of the Reading, Pennsylvania, 
schools since 1922, assumed the presidency of the State Teachers Col¬ 
lege at Millersville on September 1. He has had to do with revision 
of curriculum and building surveys, He also served on the committee 
of the Survey of Normal Schools in the State of Pennsylvania in 1924, 
and has organized vocational training in public-school systems, Millcrs- 
ville is the oldest teachers' training institution in the State of Pennsyl¬ 
vania, having been organized as a training school for teachers in 1856- 
The following men have served as head of the institution: Dr. James 
Pyle Wickersham, Dr, Edward Brooks, Dr, B. F. Shaub, Dr* E. Oram 
Lyte, Dr, F. M, Harbold, and Dr T Charles Gordinier. 
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exhaustive consideration of Trobriand religious beliefs, especially in 
reincarnation and life after death. 

The Sexual Life of Savages is likely to become a standard reference 
work in its field; Dr, Malinowski is to be congratulated upon the thor¬ 
oughness and skill with which he has recorded his data, and upon his 
felicitous style, which intensifies the reader’s interest—if that is neces¬ 
sary—in what he has to say. 

Irving Astrachan 


NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

A New Social Science Publication 

New evidence comes to hand indicating that interest in the social 
sciences is gaining ground, This evidence appears in the form of a new 
magazine, The Ohio Social Science Journal, published quarterly by the 
Division of Social Sciences of Ohio University at Athens, Ohio 

The May issue for 1929 contains a list of problems that have been 
treated from the scientific approach. As one reads this issue he is made 
to feel that the discovery of fact rather than opinion is to be made the 
basis for action in dealing with questions such as relate to civic-social- 
economic problems. There is need for stressing “f act-finding” as a 
method in dealing with questions pertaining to social problems. 

The Journal evidently is published with the intenton to be read by 
people who are not necessarily specialists in the field of the social sciences. 
The articles are free from stilted academic language and arc presented 
in a style that presents the findings so that the layman can understand 
them. The Journal is to be complimented in this respect because, if the 
findings of social science are to be used, they must be so presented that 
the people who are to use them can understand their implications. 
Social science, perhaps more than any other science, becomes of imme¬ 
diate concern to the masses. The Journal of Educational Sociology 
welcomes this new magazine as a cooperative agency in helping to dis¬ 
cover facts and show how they can be used to make social life move to a 
new level in solving its problems. 

In the 1929 November issue of the Educational Administration and 
Supervision Magazine , Professor Bagiey, in an article on “Discipline 
and Dogma/’ replies to Professor Scholtz r 3 criticism of a paper he read 
at the meeting of the Department of Superintendence in Cleveland last 
February. The discussion raises very vital issues relative to the prob¬ 
lem of securing the desired outcomes in character as a result of educa¬ 
tion. What is the kind of morality we desire? How shall we set about 
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EDITORIAL 

An event of importance to sociologists is to take place 
in connection with the dedication of the new building of the 
School of Education at New York University, on the 
twenty-eighth day of February and the first of March, 
1930. 

The department of educational sociology of the School 
of Education has had a very remarkable development dur¬ 
ing the past few years, not only in the undergraduate 
courses which are given for all students of education, but 
particularly in the graduate field in research techniques and 
methods. Under a subvention of the Committee of Social 
Hygiene, Professor Thrasher has, during the past two 
years, made marked progress in determining the educa¬ 
tional influence of the Boys’ Club at 112th Street and Sec¬ 
ond Avenue, New York City. 

This study has gone far enough to indicate its essential 
value, as a method of research, in the field of educational 
sociology. With the opening of the building, there will 
be established a sociological clinic dealing primarily with 
problem children who are gifted. This will provide a unique 
method of research in the field with a different emphasis 
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from that of the psychiatric clinics which are now in opera¬ 
tion. 

The program in connection with the opening of the 
clinic will be concerned with the dedication of the new 
building and will take place on Friday the twenty-eighth 
of February. On Saturday, the program which is listed 
below will be presented, in the nature of a conference, for 
the consideration of the present future and status of the 
various types of research carried on. The program is not 
only of interest to the University and its members, but we 
are sure it will be of interest to all the readers of The 
Journal. 

MORNING CONFERENCE ON EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Saturday, March 1, 10.00-12.30 

Dr. Walter W. Pettit, New York School of Social Work 

Chairman 

10.00 The Present Status of Educational Sociology 
Paper by Walter Robinson Smith 
Discussion by Charles Peters 

10.30 The Place of Educational Sociology in 
Teacher Training 

Paper by A. O. Bowden 
Discussion by Samuel Rutledge 

11.00 Some Sociological Bases of Learning and 
Teaching 

Paper by Benjamin F. Stalcup 

11.10 An Experiment in Clinical Sociology 
Paper by Harvey W. Zorbaugh 

11.20 A Project in Health Education 
Paper by E. George Payne 
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11.30 The Future of Educational Sociology 
Paper by David Snedden 

12.00 General Discussion 


AFTERNOON PROGRAM ON RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

Saturday, March 1, 2.30-4.30 

Dr. George E. Vincent, Rockefeller Foundation 
Chairman 

2.30 The General Set-up and Purposes of the Boys’ 
Club Study 

Paper by Frederic M. Thrasher 

3.00 Janet Fowler Nelson, Psychologist, Boys’ Club Study 

3.10 R. L, Whitely, in charge of Case Studies, Boys’ Club 
Study 

3.20 Leonard Covello, Boys’ Club Study 

3.30 Orville W. Crays, in charge of Motion Picture 
Study, Boys’ Club Study 

3.40 Discussion of Boys’ Club Study 
LeRoy Bowman 
Arthur Swift 
Daniel Kulp, II 
Clarence A. Perry 

4.00 Inspection of Boys' Club Study Exhibits and Movies 



THE OBSERVATION OF THE PROBLEM BOY 
R. L. Whitley 

The observation of the problem boy in his social world 
is a useful method for obtaining a concrete picture of him 
that will throw light on his difficulties. The observation 
may be used (1) as a tool for working out an adjustment 
for the boy in the school situation or elsewhere, and (2) 
as a research technique. In the school situation, the same 
behavior of the boy would be observed by the teacher 
attempting to work out an adjustment for him as would 
be observed by the person studying him for research pur¬ 
poses. 

The report of his behavior consists of a statement of his 
overt and verbal responses in a given social situation. It 
Is important to note that problem behavior is generally a 
function of a specific situation. For this reason, the diag¬ 
nosis of the child’s difficulties can be made much more ob¬ 
jective if there are concrete and detailed descriptions of the 
child’s behavior in various situations to which he is attempt¬ 
ing to adjust himself. When the child is studied in the 
clinic, he is taken out of natural situations in which he 
behaves, and the account of his -behavior there depends 
largely on what other people say he does. His behavior 
in the clinic situation is important, and should be reported 
concretely. Much case material, however, which is significant 
in itself, is based on other people’s statements of the prob¬ 
lems and behavior of the subject. The ideal method of ob¬ 
servation is that in which two or more trained observers 
give stenographic reports of -the behavior of the child in 
a given situation. In the observations reported here, how¬ 
ever, it has not been possible to take notes because of the fact 
that this practice would introduce an element which would 
entirely alter the situation. The taking of notes on problem 
boys, many of whom are from fourteen to eighteen years 
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of age, would seriously threaten the rapport which the 
observer has built up with them. For this reason, it has 
been necessary to report their behavior as soon as possible 
after it has occurred. 

By recording a series of concrete observations of the 
boy in different situations, it is possible to see his charac¬ 
teristic modes of response to the social stimuli which con¬ 
front him in these situations. Of course, it must be under¬ 
stood that the observation is but one of the methods that 
are being used in the study of these boys. Others include 
medical examination, psychological examination, psychiatric 
diagnosis, complete sociological interview with the boy, 
interviews with his friends about him, interviews with his 
family, interviews with neighbors, interviews with his 
teachers and any other persons who have had contact with 
the boy or his family, all of which methods throw addi¬ 
tional light on his difficulties. 

To add concreteness to the discussion, a series of obser¬ 
vations are herewith presented to indicate the type of ma¬ 
terial that may be secured by this method. The observa¬ 
tions are of a boy who has been studied extensively. He 
has been given three intelligence ratings; one gave him an 
I.Q. of 75, one an I.Q. of 67, and one an I.Q. of 78. The 
three I.Q.’s were based on Stanford-Binet tests (all given in 
clinics); the first was given in May 1927; the second in 
March 1929; the third in November 1929, The mental 
ages given the boy on different tests are listed below: 


Test 

Date 

M., 

K. 

Stanford-Binet . 


1927 

8 

.8 

Stanford-Binet. 

... .March 

1929 

9 

.0 

Pintner-Pattcrson Performance . 

.... March 

1929 

9, 

,5 

Healy Picture Completion II. . . 

.... March 

1929 

7, 

,5 

Porteus Maze. 

. . . . March 

1929 

8, 

,0 

Stanford-Binet . 

.November 

1929 

n, 

,0 


Physical examinations in three clinics within the past 
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two years, the last two within eight months of each other, 
revealed underdevelopment, undernourishment, poor eye- 
sight, poor teeth, and poor tonsils. His tonsils were 
removed after the second examination. A doctor in an 
excellent clinic for the study of children with behavior prob¬ 
lems reported that “there was nothing in his physical exam¬ 
ination to account for the behavior difficulties." The doctor 
in the last clinic in which he was examined made the same 
report. He is of immigrant parentage, is fourteen years 
old, and lives in a tenement section of the city in which he 
was studied. The materials are classified according to the 
situations in which the boy was observed. 

(1) Behavior in pupil-teacher situation 
l had asked the principal to allow the boy to come to my room, and 
he had given his consent, in the boy’s presence. Before going with me, 
however, the boy went to his homeroom, against my wishes, to get his 
friend and to tell his teacher that he was going with me. He called for 
the teacher to come to the door. I arrived at the door behind him, just 
as the teacher arrived. Charles told the teacher that he was going to 
my office. The teacher replied: “No, you're not. You’re going to stay 
right here in this room until the principal gives you a pass. You were 
out of school yesterday afternoon, and I'm getting sick and tired of your 
running out. I'm not going to give you any more privileges.” 

£ Tve just seen the principal,” the boy said. 

“How do I know you have, you lie so much. You are not going to 
leave this Toom until you get a written pass from the principal,’ 1 

The boy started mumbling at the teacher, saying, “You’re not going 
to do nothing.” I told the teacher that I had arranged with the princi¬ 
pal to take the boy. As he closed the door, the boy continued, “The big 
bum, he's not going to lump me. I’ll run out of school. I’m not coming 
to school today," Persuasion had to be used to get him to remain in the 
school. He was still in an angry mood when he came to my room. 

(2) Behavior in ike interview situation 

I asked the boy what kind of work he liked in school. He said that 
he liked the shops. He liked the shop teacher. I asked him how he 
would like to work in the shops all day, and his face immediately bright¬ 
ened. He said that he would like it fine, if his friend could come with 
him. He said that he would remain in school and do good work if the 
principal would allow him to work in the shqps all day, if his friend 
could be with him, 

I asked him if he would like to be in a boys’ club in the city, He 
said that he would but that his friends wouldn’t pay for their tickets, 
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He had asked them about getting into the dub and they didn’t want to. 
Only three boys want to, his brother, himself, and a friend* I asked him 
if it would not be possible for him to get into the club of his friend in 
school whom he wanted to work with him in the shop, and he said that 
he didn’t know whether they would vote for him or not. A boy from 
another block is president, and doesn't like him. He didn't think he 
could get enough boys to organize a separate club. 

I asked him how he would like to be in the club and box: “And 
how!” he replied. He promised me that if I would give him a pair of 
boxing gloves, he would remain in school and cause no more trouble. 
He wanted to know if he could make anything for me. I said that he 
could make me a smoking stand. At this suggestion he showed great 
enthusiasm, and wanted to start work at once on the object. 

I allowed him to call for his friend then. His friend, who had been 
causing trouble in school, was anxious to work in the shops, too. I went 
to see the principal, and he said that Charles could work in the shops, 
but that his friend couldn't, until he had shown good behavior in the 
school. When I told the boys this, Charles said, “All right, I won’t go 
if my friend don’t." They later agreed that Charles would go to the 
shop and that his friend would remain in school, causing no trouble, so 
that the principal would allow him to work in the shops, too. The boys 
agreed that one would work in one shop, the other in a different shop. 


While I was interviewing a boy today, Charles came in. He gave 
me a bottle of wine. He had come to the office without permission. (He 
did this repeatedly, becoming angry if I refused to allow him to remain 
there. His anger was of short duration, however.) He said that he 
had been drunk last night. , . . While in the room, he took out a ciga¬ 
rette butt and started to light it. In spite of my remarks, he lighted the 
cigarette, and took a couple of drags before I could make him put it out. 
He said that the doctor told him he would die if he did not smoke. . . . 
He wants to be a fighter when he grows up. (Teachers report that 
he asks for permission to leave the room, and then goes to the toilet to 
smoke, I have observed this. Between classes, he runs to various parts 
of the building.) 

(3) Behavior in the classroom situation 

Word Studv 

The lesson was one in word study. The teacher asked a colored boy 
to get the books and distribute them throughout the class. The boy did 
so, throwing individual copies to each boy. The teacher said, “Don’t 
do that,” calling him by name. He then passed out two or throe books 
to the boys and after that continued throwing the books to his class¬ 
mates, After the books had been given out the teacher instructed the 
boys to turn to a certain page, . . . She called upon Charles to define 
one of the words, and he succeeded in doing so, so far as he was con- 
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cerned. She asked him to define monkey, and he said, “Hit a crap, hit 
a crap," After several boys had defined words orally she instructed 
Anthony to pass out paper to each of the boys in the class. When 
Anthony passed Charles’s desk and had given him a sheet of paper, 
Charles put the paper in his desk. He put the second and third sheets 
of paper in his desk, likewise. Anthony said to the teacher, "Charles 
has more paper, Miss Bowe,” Charles returned to Anthony the fourth 
sheet of paper given to him, and the teacher paid no attention to the 
boy's remark. Pencils and pens were then distributed to boys who did 
not have them. Charles had neither a pencil nor a pen. Miss Bowe. said 
to him, "This is the third time you have come to the class without a pen 
or pencil,” and gave him one. She then gave out words to the boys 
which they were to use in sentences. Charles at first refused to write 
any words, saying that he couldn’t do it, 

During the time that the rest of the boys were applying themselves 
to their work, this boy talked out in class a great deal. Finally the 
teacher said to him, “All right, Charles, this is the last time that I am 
going to speak to you.” He replied, “I can't do this, Miss BowcShe 
then went to his desk and persuaded him to write several sentences. , . , 
When the boys finished writing their lesson, the bell rang, and the teacher 
had Anthony take up the papers, Charles did not hand in a paper. 
After the class, I went to Miss Bowe and asked if I might see the boy’s 
paper. It was then that she discovered that he had not turned in a paper. 
She went to his desk and took his paper from the desk. The first sen¬ 
tence was; "I shop an arrow at a bird.” Arrow was the word to be 
used in the sentence, He misspelled sbor, His other sentences were 
incomplete. The teacher said that he knew better but that he did this 
through contrariness. She said that he was much better behaved today 
than he generally is, probably on account of the fact that I was in the 
room, He generally walks from seat to seat, talks a great deal, and 
pays no attention to what she tells him to do. 


When Charles first came into the classroom and had seated himself 
at his desk, he took the desk as completely apart as he could, as if 
through curiosity, and then reassembled it again. Once when Charles 
was talking, Anthony waved his hand at him and said, "Oh, he’s crazy, 
Miss Bowe.” The teacher told Anthony to take his seat. 

Manual Training 

The class was one in manual training. The boys were working on 
simple problems, such as footstools, match holders, and book racks. . , . 
Charles received more of the teacher’s attention than any other boy in 
the classroom. Every few minutes he finished the instructions 
given him by the teacher, and went to the teacher for further instruc¬ 
tions. Once he was unable to saw a block of wood at an angle, and the 
teacher went to his desk to show him how to do this. When the teacher 
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had shown him how, he was anxious to finish the operation himself. 
The teacher said to him, "Don't think I tell you to do anything that I 
can’t do myself," and grabbed him goodnaturedly by the nape of the 
neck. Charles said in baby words, "Don't do that, I’Ll call my mother 
I'll call my little brother.” He said this smilingly and continued his 
work. Another time, the teacher had to go to another bench and in¬ 
struct the boy how to use the frame saw. Several times the teacher told, 
him not to bear down so heavily on the saw, and several times he in¬ 
structed him to keep quiet, 

Charles and a Negro boy came near having a fight. The Negro boy 
tried to get ahead of Charles in the line of boys waiting for the teacher's 
attention. Charles grabbed the Negro boy and put him behind in the 
line. The Negro boy offered some resistance, whereupon Charles looked 
at him fiercely. , , ♦ One of the boys in the class told Charles to ask 
the Negro if he wanted to fight, whereupon he did, and offered to 
"knock his block off,” The teacher saw the situation, then, and said, 
"Here, we’ll have no more of that” Charles said, "He got ahead of me 
in the line.” The teacher replied, “No more out of you, Charles. You 
remember you got ahead of him a little while ago.” Charles and the 
Negro boy exchanged two or three fierce glances, Charles maintaining 
precedence in the line. After that, the boys paid no attention to each 
other during the rest of the class. 

At the beginning of the class, Charles jumped off Ins desk, and went 
to the desk of another boy. The teacher made Charles come to his 
desk, by repeating his command several times. The boy obeyed good- 
naturedly, but reluctantly. At the close of the period, Charles was 
holding a rack in his hand, putting his cap on the end of it, and humming 
to himself. The teacher told him to put the rack up and keep quiet. 
He repeated the command a second time, whereupon the boy complied. 
He continued to talk a good deal, and the teacher said, “All right, 
Charles, keep your mouth shut.” Charles then reclined on the bench 
and put his cap over his face. Then the teacher said, "Charles 1” in a 
loud tone of voice. The boy sat lip immediately. The teacher con¬ 
tinued, "Come heje and sit under the desk. I suppose I’ll have to treat 
you like a baby. I’m not going to be bothered with you any more.” 
Charles said that lie didn’t want to, and went behind his desk, at the 
end of it, away from the teacher, on his hands and knees, The teacher 
repeated to him to come to the desk, whereupon he returned to his 
original position. Again the teacher commanded him to sit under the 
desk. Charles said, "Aw, Mr. Baggett, don't make me do that.” The 
teacher replied, "All right, if you can sit down and keep quiet, I won’t 
make you do it.” 

When the boy first came to the class, he said, "Hi, Baggett,” and 
started looking around the room for the boat that he had made there. 
The rest of the boys went to their desks. He tn!d the teacher that he 
had lost the boat. Later, Charles told the observer that he had given the 
boat to his little sister. This was after he had started to work on his 
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problem lor the day, Once, Charles and one of his companions had sharp 
words—and Charles offered to hit this boy. They did not come to blows, 
however. 

One particularly striking impression that the observer received from 
this lesson was that Charles was unable to retain much of the teacher’s 
instructions, performing the simplest operation, and only a part of what 
the teacher had said, and then going to him for further instructions. 

(4) Behavior in the school at large 

The principal stated today that Charles was not in school, Charles 
had told him that he was coming to my room to see me, Charles was 
with one of his friends. The principal wanted to know if I had seen 
the boy and I told him that 1 had not, ... He suggested chat I find 
the boy and bring him to the lunchroom, I looked about the building 
and found him in the room of his room teacher, lying on the floor. He 
said that he was not feeling so well. I told him that he should have a 
pass from his teachers to leave the lunchroom, and he replied, “They 
won't believe me. I'm not going to ask them,” , . * 

Soon after, the class began to assemble in the room. I had been trying 
to get the boy to go with me to the principal, as the latter wished to see 
him. Several of his classmates said to him, “Mr. Williams is looking 
for you. He is going to hit you,” 1 The hoy replied combatively, “If he 
hits me, I’ll swing at him, If he hits me, I’ll run out of school.” . . . 

I prevailed upon him to accompany me to the principal. Several times 
he expressed the fear that he would be hit. When he talked with the 
principal, the latter did not hit him, but warned him to remain in the 
lunchroom, unless he secured a pass to go elsewhere. . t . After this, 
one of the men who works about the building asked the boy his name. 
The hoy told him. One of the teachers who was walking down the 
stairs heard this conversation. When the man to whom the boy was 
talking asked him his middle name, the teacher said, “His name is 
Crazy.” . . . “You’re crazy yourself/' the boy replied to the teacher. . . . 

I tiled to prevail upon the boy to go to his classroom, He refused 
to go, saying that the teacher would hit him. He had asked the teacher 
that morning to allow him to go to the toilet, and said, "He wouldn't 
believe me.” The boy later ran out of the room, and the teacher had 
promised to hit him when he went back to the room, . . He walked 
with me up the stairs, Several boys saw him when he got to the second 
floor. They said, “Miss Willis wants to see you.” "What does she 
want? I don't want to go in there.” (This room was the bureau of 
attendance.) He expressed to me the fear that the teacher would hit 
him. Finally, I prevailed upon him to go to the room. Then the boy9 

1 Thla reaction of the boy la an Interesting one. One day, he went to a teacher’s room and 
tola him that another teacher had hit him on the knee and that hla knee was "all bleeding." 
An examination of tiia knee revealed no scratch or bruise, He repeats this reaction often 
to tne observer, claiming that various teachers hi t him or abuse him. Once in the observer's 
name this boy said that b man hit him on the mouth that afternoon. Several fcime9 during 
the evening he said that U “any big guy" hit® Mm, he will cut him up. Often when the 
observer has refused to grant him unreasonable requests, he has offered to bring his brother 
to school to “lump" him up. 
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told me that they were kidding, that the teacher didn’t want him, I 
told him this, but he insisted on going to the room. When he arrived 
at the door he looked in, and then said to me, “She wants to see you.” 
When I walked in I saw a Negro boy holding a broom over his head, 
preparatory to hitting Charles when he came in. Charles followed be¬ 
hind me. When he arrived in the room, all of the boys laughed loudly. 
Charles grinned sheepishly. The teacher said to me, “You see, we have 
a kindergarten class in here,” . . . 

I then had the boy accompany me to the third flight of stairs. I 
asked him once why he didn't go on to class. He said, “I told you once. 
I don't feel well. I don't want to get hit." I asked him then if he 
had purchased the medicine that a doctor (from a clinic) had prescribed 
for him. He said that he didn’t have the money, and that his father 
couldn't afford to buy it for him. I gave him the money to buy the 
medicine, and then he said he would go to his class. He wanted me to 
go with him, and go in first. When we arrived in the room, the teacher 
said “You know, Mr. Whitley, I can’t believe Charles any more." 
Charles began to remonstrate. The teacher told him to be quiet. He 
then explained that Charles had given three or four excuses for leaving 
the room, and that when he really needed to go, he had been refused. 
The teacher said to the boy, “You get rewarded for work here, whether 
you understand it or not." “I haven't seen any ten-dollar bills coming 
my way." “I know, you can't understand what a reward is." The boy 
replied antagonistically. “Keep quiet, I'm talking,’’ the teacher answered. 
The boy began to hammer a nail into a box of wood. “You see, you 
are doing something now, that you are not supposed to. You are not 
supposed to hammer nails in the furniture here." “Aw, this is the first 
nail that I have hammered today ,” The teacher gave me a knowing look 
and said, “You see, his mentality 1" 

While I was trying to get the boy to go to his class, after he had 
been teased by the teachers and reprimanded by the principal, he said 
to me, “Why should I come to school? My father is going to put me 
away. He can't afford to keep me any more." 

The above situation had occurred after it had been rec¬ 
ommended that the boy be allowed to work in the manual¬ 
training shop during the whole day, and after he had been 
working in the shop for a week and three days. Observa¬ 
tions of him in the woodworking shop had revealed that 
he liked this work much better than work in other classes. 
The teacher reported that he liked his work in the shop, 
could do it if he “would put his mind to it,” and that his 
problem conduct consisted of troubles with various boys 
in the class, and of his requests to leave the room. One 
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day, when he was refused this privilege, he said that he was 
very sick, and lay down in a corner of the room. When he 
saw that this ruse would do no good, he went back to work. 
When he left the room on a pass, he went to the toilet 
and smoked. He had lied to the teachers so much that they 
would no longer grant him privileges. He ran out of school 
quite often, and was then on probation. 

(5) Behavior in the home situation 

The following incident occurred during a visit to his home. ... His 
uncle said that he is “all nuts.” His father indicated that he was a bad 
hoy, as did others in the family, and the boy became embarrassed and 
angry. An interviewer that I had with me said something about a de¬ 
linquent institution for boys, and asked the boy if he wanted to go there. 
Some one in the family indicated that he might be arrested and sent 
there. 

"Who’s going to arrest me?” Charles said defiantly. 

"We are/' said the interviewer, in a jesting manner. 

“If you did, you would not go home alive.” 

“Why, what would you do to me, shoot me?” 

"No, but my gang would. These fellows (two of his friends in the 
home) are members of my gang. We have seventy-five members in all. 
(In a recent interview the boy had said that he had thirty-five members 
in his gang.) If you did that, they would get you.” His uncle said 
that that was “all bull.” The boy became indignant and told them to 
stop kidding him. The interviewer said something to him in his own 
language, and used a word that he had never heard before. He said. 
“What does that mean?” 

“That means that you are a bad boy,” said his little sister. 

“No, that means that you are a very brilliant fellow.” 

“I know what that means; it means that I am a bad boy.” He indi¬ 
cated that he wanted to be let alone, and left the room. His friends 
followed him. 

(6) Behavior in the Boys > Club situation 
The boy had given varying accounts of the number of 
members in his gang. Three of the boys in the school who 
lived in his neighborhood said that he did not have a gang 
at all, A club was organized at a boys’ club, and he was 
told to bring his friends. He had difficulty in bringing 
enough boys to justify the club. At the first meeting of the 
club, he brought his brother* and seven of his friends, one 
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of whom, however, was not in sympathy with his behavior 
most of the time, A boy from another block came and 
brought one of his friends. This boy, whose name was 
Jerry, and Charles had agreed at school to bring their 
friends to the club for the organization of the group. As 
the meetings continued, however, the dislike of Charles 
and Jerry for each other mounted. The boys ranged in age 
from thirteen to sixteen years. Some of Charles’s friends 
were taken out of the club, by officials, because they were 
too young to be in intermediate clubs. The club finally 
achieved a membership of twelve, and had a usual attend- 
ance of nine members, and three or four visitors. The club 
continued its existence from April until July. There were 
no regular business meetings in the summer months, but 
the boys came to the boys’ club each week for gymnasium 
and swimming. During the summer, the observer was able 
to attend only three meetings, all of which came during the 
early part of the summer. Charles later reported that the 
club broke up because the “kids” did not have any tickets. 
At another time, he reported that the club had discontinued 
because they did not have any leader. It might be explained 
that tickets were bought for all boys who were interested 
in coming during the summer, tickets which were good for 
the whole summer, and that they did not need a leader, 
since the gym captain and the swimming coach at the club 
cared for them while they were there. An excerpt from a 
report of the behavior of Charles and his brother at the 
third meeting of the club is given below: 

After the dues were collected, the president suggested that the club 
talk about the purchase of sweaters. When this discussion started, 
Charles rose to his feet and made a suggestion to the effect that the 
boys have a red sweater without sleeves, with a white trimming around 
the neck and around the arm band, indicating that it was not his desire 
that the club members have a sweater similar to that of Jerry, the vice 
president of the club. Jerry had a blue slip-on sweater with sleeves 
and with the letter R attached to the breast. Several of the boys 
(Charles's friends) indicated to Jerry with a contemptuous wave of 
the hand that they did not like the sweater that he had on. After 
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Charles had made his speech, his twin brother rose to his feet and indi¬ 
cated that he was for the same kind of sweater that his brother had. 
During these discussions the other members of the club were talking 
simultaneously. 

At this point, the leader rose to his feet and told the boys that in a 
regular club meeting certain rules were observed and that the boys might 
just as well start obeying the rules. He indicated that only one boy 
should speak at a time, and that he should address the president before 
speaking. While the leader was talking the two brothers continued 
their conversation* showing little respect for him. Charles indicated 
that he was anxious to clap his hands as soon as the leader took his 
seat, and he did. He said to him when he sat down, "Do you want 
to make another speech, Mr. Watson ?” Mr. Watson did not respond. 
The boys spent fifteen or twenty minutes talking about the type of 
sweater that they wanted. . . , 

Charles came into conflict with the treasurer of the club. The treas¬ 
urer stated that Charles had cursed his mother. Just before this, 
Charles had had trouble with another boy who stated that he had cursed 
his mother. . . . Charles invited the treasurer of the club downstairs 
to have a fight with him, and the treasurer indicated that he was 
willing. The other boys seemed to be interested in the fight and encour¬ 
aged them to continue. Thereupon the two boys left the room, paying 
no attention to the leader, who tried to straighten out the difficulty. 
The leader had the president bring the boys back into the room. They 
were angry with each other during the rest of the meeting. The friends 
of Charles displayed much interest in this conflet. Two or three boys 
in the club, however, came to the leader after the meeting and told him 
that they didn't want the brothers in the dub—that they couldn't have 
a dub with them. 


Charles and his brother were very hard on the furniture. They 
played ping-pong and hit the ball with all their might. They interrupted 
a game that two leaders were playing, reaching out their hands and 
hitting the ball, getting on top of the ping-pong table, ransacking their 
overcoat pockets, etc, Once, Charles put on the overcoat of one of the 
leaders and started out of the room with it. They played a game of 
pool, and at the end of it, had an argument with some other boys, and 
with one of the guards in the poolroom, about who could play the next 
game, although the rule was they shouldn't play, since they had had the 
table for the previous game, Finally, they were forced from the room. 

The observations that have been reported here illustrate 
the type of material that may be secured by this method. 
The classification represents a few of the situations in which 
the boy may be observed, and roles that are defined for him 
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in varying situations; Other boys have been observed in 
the same way. When the boys are interviewed, their state¬ 
ments throw additional light on their conduct in these situa¬ 
tions. Given below is a verbatim statement secured from 
Charles in an interview, in which he expresses attitudes 
that he has repeated often. 

It’s safety when you go to the boys' club. Instead of playing around 
out in the street and getting runned over by an automobile, up the boys 1 
club you're safe. Up the boys' club we go swimming, . , . We play 
pool up there. ... We have a game of ping-pong, we have a game of 
checkerboards, and we have a game—what do you call that game, that 
has all kinds of horses' heads? Yeah, chess. We have our meetings. 
I don’t think much of it, with that vice president I He fools around 
too much. He razzes—he goes Z-Z-Z [putting his hand to his mouth], 
and he goes ah-h-h [a guttural sound in his throat]—he makes some 
kind of noise with his mouth. He never tends to the meeting right. 
He’s the one that fools around all the time. Instead of making the 
meeting right, he makes it wrong. He never pays his dues. I make 
so much noise—with that vice president, He’s got it fixed up with 
Victor [the president of the club] : he told Victor, "Hey, Victor, stay 
home, I take care of the meeting,” Victor comes around on swimming 
time. [He enumerates the rules in the club.] Sure, I think all those 
rules are good. They make the boys obey, and they make the boys 
come obedience. . . . They throw you out of the club altogether if they 
catch you robbing, Sure, it would be right. They don’t want such boys 
in the club. ... If one robs, the whole club robs and that’s not right. 
. . . That's all; no more. . , . Mr. Whitley, I want to smoke now. 
My brother give me a cigarette, [He started to smoke, but the 
cigarette was taken from him after some difficulty.] Here's the rock 
that I want to hit Mr. Jackson [one of his teachers] with, , . . 

I hate everything. It's no good. They don't learn you nothing. They 
only make you sit down—they make you sit like a stature. They 
don’t learn you nothing. . . . They’re crazy. They stewed with them¬ 
selves, I want to learn spelling, reading, and woodwork. . . . Yeah, 
woodwork, yeah. Suppose anything is the matter in the building: 
if I have woodwork, they go and call me, I want to learn sheet 
metal—spose like a pipe is busted, I know how to sauter it. I sauter 
the pipe. 

All my brothers make fun at me. They say, "You don't know how 
to read." My married sister wants to try to learn me. Mother says 
I don't learn nothing, but she hits my brothers when they make fun at 
me. Dad wants me to learn, but I can’t learn in this school. My 
brothers don’t make fun at Louis (twin brother) because he knows how 
to read. 
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The above statement is one of a long series that have 
been secured from this boy in interviews. As the boy talked, 
the interviewer wrote out his discourse on a typewriter. 
The situation was as near a natural one as it could be made. 
The boy was placed under no restraints, with the exception 
of the fact that he was not allowed to smoke. He was not 
scolded. He was free to talk about anything that he 
wanted to, and to walk about the room at will. He had no 
fear that the attitudes he expressed would be reported to 
the school authorities. Practically the same statement as 
is given above has been secured from the boy in different 
interviews, covering the period of a year. 

Four interests of the boy reported above have revealed 
themselves. He reports them under varying conditions. 
(1) He wants his working papers, so that he can help his 
father make a living; (2) he wants to be a boxer; (3) he 
wants to work in the manual-training shop in school, with 
his friends, since he cannot leave school; (4) he wants 
to be in a boys’ club. He cannot get his working papers 
because he is not of age; he cannot secure a job because 
he is in school; he is not allowed to choose his friends to 
remain with him in the shops in school; he cannot do any* 
thing with boxing because he has no gloves; he cannot be 
in the boys’ club because he has been expelled from the club, 
and because he cannot get in again without organizing a 
new club. His friends will not come into the club with him. 
He has been trying to get into another club.. Members of 
this club say that if he comes in they will no longer come 
to the meetings. He says, “They don't want me.” 

The reader may see from the observations given above 
how the boy responds to the academic subject routine, how 
he reacts in the manual-training shop, his attitudes towards 
his teachers, the role defined for him in the school, the 
role defined for him in the home, his behavior in the 
boys’ club, defensive attitudes towards the adult world, 
his own attitudes towards the role he plays in the 
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home, his reaction to the new club in the boys' club, 
his balked interests. Many other crucial problems are 
presented in the 9tudy itself. With such material at 
hand, one may see how a boy with an intellectual handicap 
is conditioned by the various groups with which he comes 
in contact. Interviews with the boy present a variety of 
problems not mentioned here and attitudes that may, at 
any time, bring him disastrously into conflict with social 
patterns. Observations, such as those reported in addition 
to the uses already noted, throw light on mechanisms of 
behavior induced by an institution in which boys participate. 
They throw into relief the methods used, how these 
methods are responded to, and interactions between the 
boys and the personnel. 

Significant differences appear between the behavior of 
this boy and others with an intelligence rating no higher 
than his, in the interview, in the school situation, in the 
boys’ club, in the home. These differences appear from 
the observations of different boys. Interviews with his 
teachers in Bchool, with his parents in the home, with sib¬ 
lings in the home, with his companions about him throw 
additional light on the observations themselves. The school 
teacher and the administrator may use the observation as a 
basis for determining the situation in which the boy can 
react most successfully, by eliminating, if possible, the ele¬ 
ments in the situation into which the boy comes into con¬ 
flict, or by shifting the boy into a different situation. The 
research worker, on the other hand, is able to present a 
concrete picture of the reactions of the boy in the situations 
that are defined for him, his manner of adjustment, the 
role he plays, the manner by which he is conditioned. There 
(s need at this time for numerous concrete pictures of the 
problem child in situations where conflicts arise, with atten¬ 
tion focused on how the conflicts arose, the specific be¬ 
havior of the boy in these situations, and how the conflicts 
were resolved—whether they were actually resolved, or 
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whether the boy was forced into conformity. If the con¬ 
flicts were resolved in such a way that they recur less fre¬ 
quently) concrete observations of the situation in which 
they occur may reveal causative factors. The experience 
of the teacher, of the boys’ club leader, of the probation 
officer in working out adjustments for a boy in situations 
in which he comes into conflict with his social world would 
throw light on a situation where understanding is needed. 

The point that seems important here is that in the study 
of the problem child, an integral part of the study should 
be a series of concretely reported behavior situations in 
which the child is the central figure. A series of well- 
planned, detailed observations of the child in the school sit¬ 
uation, his relation to his teachers and classmates in the 
classroom, in the assembly period, on the playground; his 
conduct on the street, in the home, in the boys’ club, in any 
other situation in which he is observed, afford a much 
more concrete picture, if made by an impartial observer, 
than the interview method alone, or scattered, fragmentary 
observations. Concepts that may be used to advantage in 
formulating and interpreting aspects of behavior to be 
observed are: (1) the boy’s conception of the role he plays; 
(2) the boy’s wishes and interests; (3) the conflict situa¬ 
tion; (4) attitudes, including verbal and overt behavior; 
(5) forms of control used to bring the boy into conformity 
with social patterns; (6) habits; (7) the boy’s status in 
various social groups; and (8) adult conceptions of the 
boy’s role. 

The schedule may be used to advantage in this connec¬ 
tion. It may be used as a guide to observation, to focus 
attention on pertinent aspects of behavior in a particular 
situation that’might not otherwise be noted, and to get 
material into somewhat comparable terms. Concreteness 
in the report is highly essential. A detailed statement of 
the situation, of the persons in the situation, of their rela¬ 
tion to each other, of their behavior, is demanded. 



SUGAR IN DIET: AN EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM 
Irving V. Sollins 
Part I 

SOCIAL ORIGIN AND NATURE OP THE PROBLEM 

Health has'been looked upon as purely a personal prob- 
lem that each individual must solve for himself, and accord¬ 
ing to his own means. But today this point of view, 
together with a great many more that have proved socially 
anachronistic, is changing. Leaders in health work recog¬ 
nize that health is not only an individual but a social con¬ 
cern, The schools of today agree that health is a social 
and economic asset. Hence, health becomes a cardinal 
objective, and perhaps the most important function , of all 
formal education. 

The Problem —There are many factors involved In at¬ 
taining and maintaining health, that stage of most efficient 
and complete adaptation of the individual to his social 
and physical environment. Of all the factors concerned, 
nutrition is undoubtedly the most important. Food is an 
economic requisite of the first degree to man; and correct 
food habits are just as essential to the physical well-being 
of man. One of the serious nutritional or dietary problems 
affecting particularly urban civilization is that of the over¬ 
consumption of carbohydrate foods, and the consequences 
thereof. This problem then, narrowed to that of the over¬ 
consumption of candies and sugar, has been chosen for fur¬ 
ther analysis in this article. 

Effect of Advertising and Modern Economics —The food 
as well as other habits of adults and children are determined, 
in a society such as ours, not so much by reasoning or even 
physiologic necessities as by suggestion and imitation. Mod¬ 
ern economic life is highly complex. The reactions of the 
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individual are tempered by this complexity in our social 
environment- 

Capitalistic economy is characterized by competition. 
Indeed; economic rivalry is so great that annually millions 
of dollars are spent for advertising purposes. Advertising 
hastens mass consumption of certain commodities, creates 
demands for others. The ubiquitous application of the 
psychological principles fundamental to advertising are in¬ 
strumental in building up certain mass habits, certain com¬ 
mon reactions to foods, wearing apparel, drugs, books; in 
short, to every conceivable form of human activity. Thus 
are created many problems that educators must consider in 
the curriculum. 

A mass of conflicting suggestion is constantly urging a 
confused public to “avoid sweets” or to “eat more sugar 
for health.” Advertisements exemplary of this, and other 
types of suggestion, may be found in the newspapers, sub¬ 
ways, or public places of any large city. Although con¬ 
scious attempts at misrepresentation through advertising 
have decreased sharply within this last decade, it is by no 
means possible to accept the suggestions of advertisers as 
being scientific or even founded on fact. 

In the light of all this conflicting advice, what seem to 
be the general practices of the public with regard to the con¬ 
sumption of sugar, and with special regard to the consump¬ 
tion of candy? 

Sugar and Candy Sources —Sugar comes under the food 
classification “carbohydrates.” Commercial sugar con¬ 
sists of saccharose, which is derived from sugar cane and 
sugar beet. It contains no fats or proteins, no minerals or 
vitamins. Being a pure carbohydrate, or energy-yielding 
food, it is universally used as a source of body energy. It 
is estimated that a fifth of the nation's bodily energy is de¬ 
rived thus. Sugar comes in a convenient form, has a good 
appearance, and little waste or residue. It is well liked 
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by all, and if it were not so plentiful might become a highly 
prized delicacy. In ordinary years, it is a cheap food. 

Sugar is unaffected by the agents of digestion in the 
mouth and stomach. In the intestine it is converted by the 
fermentive action of invertase into glucose and levulose. 
As such it is absorbed into the blood stream; and converted 
into glycogen, or animal starch, through the action of in¬ 
sulin, a secretion of the “islands of Langerhans” in the 
pancreas. This animal starch is stored in the tissues until 
required, when it is liberated once more into the blood 
stream. Here, in combination with oxygen, glycogen gives 
off carbon dioxide and water, thus furnishing bodily heat 
or energy. 

The word “candy” is used to indicate any of the hun¬ 
dreds of ways of preparing sugar for consumption as a deli¬ 
cacy alone. People eat candy not because of any conscious 
idea of its food value, but merely because of fascination 
for its taste. Nevertheless, candy has well-defined food 
values. 

Table sugar and candy are not our only source. Other 
foods contain sugar in varying amounts. Molasses, a by¬ 
product of table-sugar manufacture, is widely used. All 
fruits contain sbme sugar, in this case called “fruit sugar.” 
When much fruit is consumed this becomes a not unimpor¬ 
tant source of supply. The diet is still further enriched by the 
addition of sugar to jams and jellies, drinks, puddings, 
pastries, cakes, desserts of all kinds, cereals, vegetables, 
and so on. The use of extra meal-time sugars in the form 
of confections further increases this already enormous 
consumption. 

Statistics of Sugar Consumption —These habits, in part, 
account for the fact that our country’s per capita sugar 
consumption reached the very high figure of 90 pounds per 
year in the two or three years preceding the World War, 
as compared with a prewar average of 26 pounds per year 
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for the European countries. With higher prices, until 1918, 
sugar consumption in the United States declined to 80 
pounds per year. This figure rose to 100 pounds in 1920- 
1922, and 113 pounds in 1925-1927. But by no means all 
of this increase has been in clearly visible form. More and 
more sugar is being consumed in bread, cake, ice cream, 
and confections. Cane and beet sugar appear to furnish 
well over 500 calories per capita per day to the average 
diet in 1927 as compared to about 400 calories per capita 
per day in the last prewar days. In a well-balanced diet of 
about 3000 calories per day, it is approximated that 1800 
calories would be derived from carbohydrates. If 500 
calories of sugar are added to carbohydrate consumption 
in this well-balanced diet, the carbohydrate content is 
raised to 2300 calories. Thus, carbohydrates are empha¬ 
sized at the expense of proteins and fats; while vitamin 
and mineral content of the diet is correspondingly lowered. 
Such an increase in sugar intake is all the more striking in 
view of the declining physiological need for energy-yielding 
foods occasioned by the growing sedentary life of the 
nation. 

Higher levels of income contribute to the economic 
reasons for this increased per capita consumption of sugar. 
Another factor in the postwar increase has been the rela¬ 
tively low price of sugar since 1920, in consequence of the 
revival of the beet-sugar industry abroad. This has enabled 
consumers to indulge their tastes at relatively low cost. 

The Dangers of Overconsumption of Sugar —One of the 
dangers of overconsumption of sugar is the disease diabetes. 
This is a “disease of middle age,” a degeneration of the 
insulin glands of the pancreas. One of the causes is said 
to be the constant overconsumption of sugar, until the indi¬ 
vidual becomes incapable of assimilating more. The di¬ 
gested product of sugar requires the action of insulin be¬ 
fore further metabolic action may take place. The cells 
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of the insulin glands, like any other tissue, become over¬ 
worked. It is only recently, with the isolation of insulin, 
that medical science has been victorious, or at least promises 
to be, over diabetes. The death rate for diabetes today 
is five times as great as it was in 1880. This correlates 
well with the enormous increase in sugar consumption since 
that date, although the correlation does not necessarily 
prove an arrangement of cause and effect to be present. 
Undoubtedly other factors present in our machine civiliza¬ 
tion contribute to the causes of diabetes as well as other 
prevalent diseases. Certainly, however, it is rational to 
think that health education, and through it the building 
up of proper dietary habits, can control the ravages of this 
disease. 

Less serious evils from overfeeding with sugars may be 
mentioned. Here, there is no doubt that health education 
may correct wrong practices. 

Overeating of sugar lessens consumption of other foods 
containing vitamins, calcium, phosphorus, sodium, and 
chlorine—which are necessary in the diet. Of not little im¬ 
portance is the fact that sugar affects the sense of taste, 
ruining the appetite for other foods. Delicate food flavors 
such as those of leafy vegetables are affected. Consequently, 
not as much of these valuable foods are consumed (and with 
children this difficulty is commonplace) as should be. Another 
evil is that a high percentage of sugar in the diet irritates the 
mucous membranes of the mouth. Still another is that 
excessive sugar in the stomach may ferment before it is 
used, causing (1) the formation of gases and acids, (2) 
digestive discomforts and pains, and (3) a loss of food 
value. 1 Still another is the effect of excessive sugar upon the 
teeth, contributing to the causes of premature dental decay. 
Another danger is obesity, which results in undesirable con* 

1 There 1 b serious controversy among physicians over the theory of autointoxication 
caused by fermentation of carbohydrates. 
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ditions from standpoints of personal comfort, aesthetic 
effects, as well as general health. 

It is imperative that children be taught, and adults too, 
for that matter, not to eat too much candy. In the ordinary 
diet there is usually sufficient sugar; the dangerous over¬ 
supply comes from an indulgence in supplementary candies, 
cakes, and sweet stuffs. 

There are other problems connected with candy than 
the amount of it eaten. These problems will be taken up in 
turn. 

Substitutes for Qandy —Sugarless sweets, at first glance, 
seems to be a phrase without meaning, so customary is it 
to identify sweet things with high sugar content. There 
are, nevertheless, certain foods which satisfy the same 
craving as candy does, without the accompanying evil of too 
much sugar. It is simple to suggest nuts, figs, dates, prunes, 
raisins, other fruits, and so on, as substitutes for candy. It 
is not far removed from reality to believe that these may 
effectively substitute for candy. An illustration in point 
is nuts . Nuts are sold in all stores, indeed wherever candy 
itself is sold. Nuts and candy enjoy equally prominent 
places in the showcases of all confectioners. Since, in the 
popular mind, nuts are associated with confections, it is 
relatively simple to effect a substitution as suggested. To 
further illustrate: it would be difficult, for instance, to per¬ 
suade children to eat spinach instead of candy } since these 
two arc not closely allied. The advantages of these sug¬ 
gested substitutes over candy are apparent. First, they 
obviate excessive sugar consumption because their own 
sugar content is relatively low. Second, they contain other 
valuable dietary requisites—vitamins, minerals, and pro¬ 
teins. 

Pure and Impure Candy —If pure candy is bad, impure 
candy is even worse. Food adulteration since the passage 
of the Pure Food Laws has become a forgotten topic in the 
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minds of most people. It is assumed that these laws pro¬ 
tect the public, who, as a result, pay no attention to the 
subject. However, the laws are not quite complete, and in 
some cases adulteration or mixture with harmful substances 
still is practised. 

In candy the harm comes from the use of aniline dyes 
to color the product. Brightly colored goods are always 
attractive to the prospective purchasers, especially children. 
Unscrupulous manufacturers make their candies attractive 
with cheap and harmful dyes. If vegetable dyes are used 
there is no objection to multicolored candy. A sampling 
of the candy purchases of 50 children on two usual occasions 
indicated, however, that every piece of colored candy so 
purchased contained aniline dyes. Aniline dyes are a min¬ 
eral product made from coal tar; and if not injurious, cer¬ 
tainly are not utilizable to the system when taken in large 
quantities. Green candy may be made from a dye extract 
derived from spinach, but obviously this method is the more 


expensive. 

Every schoolgirl knows that the chocolate which she 
makes at home is apt to be very soft and sticky. She 
wonders why commercially made chocolate keeps so firm 
and hard, and why they have so even a texture The ex¬ 
planation is simply that other substances are added merely 
for the purpose of keeping chocolate hard m warm weather 
Chocolate often, even though it is expensive, w adulterated 
with paraffin. For exactly the same reasons, ice cream is 
treated with gelatine, which keeps it from mcltmg and 
makes it “smooth. 


Correct Candy Consumption -In summary of this entire 
discussion, the following suggestions concerning candy con- 
sumption may be set up: 

1 Overconsumption of sugar is dangerous to the health of the 
' A * Mititl This soon becomes a habit, detracting the appe- 

£ to toto. -ernes, .be h* ** 
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carbohydrates, and opens the way for serious organic dis- 
turbances and even disease. 

2. Sweets should be eaten after meals, so that the appetite for 
other foods is not disturbed, and only in amounts not incom¬ 
patible with good health, The active, energetic person may 
consume more than the sedentary one. 

3. Wherever possible sugarless sweets, or candy substitutes, should 
take the place of candy, 

4. Impure and adulterated candy should be avoided by purchasing 
candy which is not too cheap or too plentiful for the price paid, 

If these suggestions become a substantial part of the be¬ 
havior practices of the individual, the candy element in the 
diet may be regarded as sufficiently regulated. 

This discussion may be resolved into one statement which 
follows; 

It is the business of the public schools (1) to build up in children cor¬ 
rect dietary practices, intelligent attitudes, and scientific knowledges con¬ 
cerning the consumption of candies and sugars; (2) to establish in 
parents, through the medium of their children, these same practices, atti¬ 
tudes, and knowledges. 


(Part II will follow in an early issue) 



THE SOCIAL CHALLENGE TO COMMERCIAL 
EDUCATION 

John J, W. Neuner 

Dean W. B. Donham of the Harvard Graduate School 
of Business Administration in an address before the Ameri¬ 
can Association of Collegiate Schools of Business in 1927, 
made the following statements: 

I have reached the conclusion that the greatest need of a civiliza¬ 
tion such as ours, if it is to progress in an orderly evolution, is for 
socially minded business men. . . . The individual in each group must 
be a self-sustaining member of organized society if he is to secure the 
respect of other people. Similarly, if a man thinks solely in terms of 
dollar values, he cannot carry the respect of the community. The social 
obligation is one which every individual has to meet. 

Perhaps before presenting some of the existing conditions 
in business today which challenges the commercial educa¬ 
tors, it would be wise to formulate a definition of: What 
is a socially minded business man? The answer here pre¬ 
sented is “an individual whose life and actions are such as 
to create desirable social behavior in business practice," 
This social objective.may not belong exclusively to commer¬ 
cial education, but to all phases of education, on ail levels. 
However, since business practice constitutes the aim and 
an important part of the commercial curriculum, this chal¬ 
lenge is here presented to commercial educators. 

One of the first problems requiring the attention of the 
educator is that of losses resulting from business failures. 
A business failure has been defined by Bradstreet as “a 
business condition which involves some loss to creditors of 
individuals, firms, or corporations engaged in ordinary com¬ 
mercial operations, not including the failure of professional 
men such as physicians, lawyers, actors, or stock brokers.” 
It is a matter of record that in 1917 the number of busi¬ 
ness failures were more than 13,000 in number. In 1927, 
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this had increased to more than 23,000. Financial losses, 
not including bankruptcy fees, attorney fees, and other 
charges necessary to liquidation of the affairs of these firms, 
were approximately $264,000,000 in 1927, 

Examining the causes of these failures, it is found that 
more than three fourths of the failures are due to personal 
causes; i. e., causes which depend upon the individuals them¬ 
selves, such as incompetence (irrespective of other causes), 
inexperience, lack of capital, unwise credits, speculation 
(outside of regular business), neglect of business due to 
doubtful habits, personal extravagance, fraudulent disposi¬ 
tion of property. Can education affect these personal quali¬ 
ties or behavior patterns so as to reduce, if not eliminate en¬ 
tirely, these losses? Is this a problem of the curriculum 
maker who influences that phase of education termed “com¬ 
mercial" or “business education”? 

A second problem which seems to require the attention 
of the educator who supports the “socially minded" philoso¬ 
phy is that of security investments. In Forbes magazine, 
March 1, 1927, it is estimated that there are 10,000,000 
investors in securities in the United States. This fact in 
itself is not so significant inasmuch as it is assumed that 
investing in securities under present business procedure is 
a desirable social pattern, but when we place alongside of 
these figures the millions that are mulcted out of investors 
(or perhaps speculators) through worthless securities, a 
new problem is presented. The Ponzi scandal in Boston 
in which the public lost an amount estimated as somewhere 
between $6,000,000 and $12,000,000; the Elliot Business 
Builders which sold securities in defunct companies in an 
amount of over a million dollars; the more recent case of 
the Clarke Brothers in which about $5,000,000 was lost, 
are but a few illustrations. Admitting that these conditions 
are undesirable socially, what might be done? Perhaps 
passing a law will help. But a circular issued by the Boston 
Better Business Commission, Inc., implies the inadequacy 
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of legal restrictions, in the statement: “You should remem¬ 
ber, however, that no law of itself can protect you against 
unscrupulous salesmen nor can it absolutely prevent the sale 
of fraudulent securities. 11 Will the law aided by education 
accomplish the desirable social behavior? 

The large number of forgeries and the millions of dollars 
lost annually through this unwholesome practice represents 
another problem of the “socially minded educator.” In 
the New York Sun, April 10, 1929, it was stated that Amer¬ 
ican business men are losing more than $300,000,000 a year 
to forgers; and the New York business men and banking 
houses alone lost $25,000,000 last year. Think a moment 
what this means 1 One million dollars every business day 
in the year. No doubt many of these losses are covered 
by insurance, but insurance is merely another term for 
“social losses”—spreading the losses over the business firms 
as a group. What could be accomplished if this million 
was saved daily and diverted to additional development of 
education for social uplift or social progress? 

In the New York Sun, February 17, 1928, attention was 
called to another social problem requiring some sort of so¬ 
lution; namely, that of the “loan shark” who receives more 
than $25,000,000 annually in usurious and unlawful interest 
from poor working men and women. This is true in spite 
of its illegality. Purchase of salaries at 520 per cent inter¬ 
est was frequently the case. Many of these loan sharks 
obtained large loans from banks to carry on the illicit busi¬ 
ness. Homes and lives were wrecked by those enslaved 
by this process. What has education done so far but to 
pass a law making it illegal? When I say that this is an 
undesirable social practice and that commercial education 
should do something for it, I do not mean to imply that we 
should necessarily educate the worker not to take such a 
loan, but rather that there must be other ways in business 
through which this procedure can be adjusted. Those men 
who direct the National City Bank of New York have been 
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sufficiently socially minded to realize that they could render 
a service and also profit thereby in this field. An industrial- 
loan system has been started to help these individuals. 
Many smaller banks have started a similar plan, not out 
of philanthropy, but as a business proposition. But is this 
sufficient to help eliminate this social condition? 

The property loss of one and one half million dollars 
daily by fire in 1927 in the United States represents one of 
the most disgraceful problems and shadows enshrouding 
American business efficiency. The loss of business establish¬ 
ments, the unemployment of workers formerly in these 
places of business, the higher cost of insurance for other 
firms, the high cost of fire protection are but a few of addi¬ 
tional business and social losses resulting from this condi¬ 
tion. Again the same question: "What can commercial 
education do to develop more socially desirable behavior in 
business?” 

And finally in this paper is the great problem of distri¬ 
bution costs which has been stressed by Stuart Chase in his 
book Yowr Money's IVarth. What is wrong with business 
practice when a Gillette safety razor which costs 19 cents 
to make is sold for $5 ? Allowing one dollar for profit 
(500 per cent on the cost of manufacture), the distribution 
costs would be $3.80 (2000 per cent of the cost of manu¬ 
facture) . But in other products even more important than 
that safety razor, the same condition appears to exist. In 
farm products, the farmer received $7,500,000,000 in 1922, 
but the consumer paid $22,500,000,000. This does not 
include live stock and cotton. The spread of $15,000,- 
000,000 covered distribution costs—200 per cent of the 
amount received by the farmer. Does this mean that there 
exists an economic waste in distribution—a waste of effort 
as well as money? If this is not desirable socially, and dis¬ 
tribution is one phase of commercial education, what can 
commercial educators do to adjust this condition if not elim¬ 
inate the waste entirely? 
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These problems present but a few of the challenges to 
socially minded leaders in commercial education—leaders 
who see in these conditions an opportunity to improve social 
conditions and social practices through the elimination of 
needless expenses and losses. 


Through business failures, almost.$1,000,000 daily 

Through fraudulent securities another. 500,000 daily 

Through forgeries. 1,000,000 daily 

Through fire losses . 1,500,000 daily 


Through wasteful distribution and "loan sharks," no estimate 
is given, but it runs into the millions. 

Five million dollars a day! What can and should be 
done about it? 







MAKING THE EXTRACLASSROOM ACTIVITIES 
SOCIALLY SIGNIFICANT 

Elmer Scott Holbeck 

The junior high school and the upper grades of the ele¬ 
mentary school should be primarily interested in the social 
activities of its pupils. It is at this age that children be¬ 
come extremely conscious of themselves and their environ¬ 
ment. They show new interests in companions and are 
much interested in the welfare and experiences of their 
associates. Such interests, indicative of a natural relation¬ 
ship between humans, should attract the attention of teach¬ 
ers and educators in order to set up an educational system 
and procedure which will recognize these important factors. 

It is obvious that such interests need considerable 
guidance. These junior-high-school pupils are of a tender 
age; an age of adolescence from which we may expect much 
or little, depending upon the treatment and training which 
the young people receive. Shall we lose this rare oppor¬ 
tunity of teaching character? Proper integration will not 
be possible unless we attend to those things which furnish 
a strong appeal for the child and which are the very founda¬ 
tion of our society. 

To make girls and boys useful citizens and effective 
socially, we must provide an environment in our school 
which will develop leadership, citizenship, and social inter¬ 
course. Pupils must be given an opportunity to live a life 
which in many ways will be directly related to that life as a 
future citizen. He must learn to cooperate, to sympathize, 
to share his experiences and interests with others. He must 
learn to respect personalities, how to follow instructions, 
and know how to use his leisure time profitably. Opportu¬ 
nity to use his initiative, activities which satisfy and will 
hold his interests, are other factors entering into a junior- 
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high-school period—an age which needs careful planning 
and purposing. 

The intermediate-grade school is flooded with opportu¬ 
nities to make this citizenship effective. Activities which 
provide an outlet for pupil enthusiasm and interest, activi¬ 
ties which make real the meaning of life and become a 
part of the regular school work are available at every hand 
—if only the teacher and administrator will take time to 
find and organize them. Some of the activities referred to 
above arc well illustrated in the education scheme of a pla¬ 
toon school in Passaic, New Jersey. 

In this particular school, the club life of its student body 
stands out as a strong feature. These clubs are organized 
in the various homerooms and their purposes are set up 
for the benefit of the school and its society. A list of clubs, 
its officers, time of meeting, adviser, and purposes is kept 
at the office and mounted on an attractive chart. Members 
of good standing are credited with points which may be 
used towards earning the coveted school letter. 

The "school city" represents another important extra¬ 
classroom activity. When properly initiated and adminis¬ 
tered, student participation in school affairs can be made a 
fine instrument for developing a high type of citizenship. 
This type of student participation, if successfully carried 
out, will assist the principal and teachers in caring for 
many of the routine matters of the school. But the benefits 
derived which count most are those which place responsi¬ 
bility upon the pupil, developing such qualities as leader¬ 
ship, cooperation, and self-control. Such a carefully planned 
scheme—when children feel the need—will serve as a true 
educative factor in our democratic scheme of school control. 

In the school mentioned above, there is also the usual 
amount of athletics, interclass and interschool, and a sys¬ 
tem of guidance for the exceptional child, from which a 
special program of study is worked out for him. The pla- 
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toon school, with its number of varied shop activities, lends 
itself admirably for special pupil program. 

Thrift education is not neglected. Friday, which is 
“Bank Day” finds hundreds depositing their savings in the 
school bank. Many classes are 100 per cent in the number 
of depositors. A department of thrift can very well become 
a part of the school city and such an idea is under consid¬ 
eration. 

School assemblies, class programs given in the audito¬ 
rium, debating teams, school newspaper, honor rolls for 
attendance, certificates for the correction of teeth defects, 
police patrol, orchestra, glee club, camera club, radio club, 
and a host of other clubs, are but a few activities which have 
developed an outstanding spirit and loyalty in this school. 
Honor cards for fine passing in the corridors are doing 
much to improve conduct in the halls. 

The following summarizes the so-called extraclassroom 
activities called into operation during the school year. 

(1) Election of school-city officials 4 times a year 

(2) School publications issued 6 times a year 

(3) Indoor physical-training demonstration 

(4) Parent-Teachers Association meetings monthly 

(5) Meetings of approximately 20 clubs weekly, or bimonthly 

(6) Junior police patrol 

(7) May-outdoor gymnasium—Field day 

(8) Basketball and baseball teams—interclass and interschool games 

(9) Auditorium groups—music, dramatics, current events, etc. 

(10) General assemblies—include whole school and special speakers 

(11) Celebration of May Day—diplomas issued to hundreds of pupils 

for 100 per cent good teeth 

(12) Bankers day—every Friday 

(13) Graduation activities—Class day, etc. 

(14) Guidance scheme 

(15) Glee Club 

(16) Orchestra 

(17) Debating teams—interclass 

(18) Library 
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(19) Excursions 

(20) Swimming for both boys and girls 

(21) Junior Red Cross 

(22) Point system for earning school letter 

(23) Dramatic club 

(24) Socialized classroom work 

(25) Pupils prepare and serve lunch to teachers 

Some of the clubs included are: camera, radio, first-aid. 
spick and span, better English, etc. 

All these projects are evidence of what the modern school 
can do to place around the pupil a rich and stimulating en¬ 
vironment. The many needed experiences will aid in devel¬ 
opment of character and lead the way to the right kind of 
democracy for the future. Neither can we discount the 
effectiveness of such a procedure upon the child’s regular 
academic work for unquestionably such work will be made 
more vital and interesting to him. And if we are to train 
for life, we must make school as near life as we can. 

A pupil naturally cannot enter into all of the activities 
enumerated above but he can select the one which has the 
strongest appeal and meets some of his needs. The teacher 
should help the pupil to select wisely. The junior-high- 
school student is especially susceptible to such treatment. 
He is eager and anxious “to do.” Activity is the keynote 
of this particular stage of his life. The projects carried on 
outside of the regular classroom period can do much to 
counteract the deadening influence found in many class¬ 
rooms. They will do more. Careful consideration of these 
school activities will force the boy or girl to take on a new 
and active interest in school life. 

Given opportunity to share his experiences, to exercise 
his leadership and initiative, he will no longer “creep like 
a snail unwillingly to school.” Let the pupil be content with 
the feeling that the school is his—set up and organized for 
his benefit. Let him participate and help carry on some of 
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the affairs of the school, especially those outside of the class¬ 
room and he will at once feel a new interest in his learning. 

To put new life and interest in school work and break 
down the formal and artificial influences which constantly 
creep into our teaching, we must turn our attention to ac¬ 
tivities which are inherently social. Properly used and 
guided they will do much to produce for the present and 
future a social fitness needed for effective lives in our 
community* 



CONDITIONS OF COMPETENT CITIZENSHIP: 
AN EXPERIMENTAL PROGRAM 1 
Seba Eldridge 

The interests and activities of the common people— 
those whom, according to a famous saying, God must love 
so much—are shaped by the dominant, the conspicuous 
interests and activities of the immediate social environ¬ 
ment. In one sense, this is only a tautological statement; 
but in a more pregnant sense, it indicates the locus of many 
troublesome problems; namely, those created by the inertia 
of social institutions. We are beginning to realize that 
the community at large educates its members mainly for the 
perpetuation of things as they are, and that accredited edu¬ 
cational agencies operate, for the most part, to strengthen 
this process. 

These truths are strikingly illustrated by the develop¬ 
ment of the citizen. His social environment from infancy 
to old age is overwhelmingly noncivic in character. The 
dominant, the conspicuous interests and activities of the 
community center in the family, the vocation, the play 
group, the “social” clique, set, or circle, the lodge, the club, 
the church, and, for a brief period of time, the school. The 
chief concerns of these groups, expressed in functional 
terms, are making a livelihood, spending family income, 
bringing up children, “having a good time,” saving souls, 
enforcing conventional moral standards, and preparing pro¬ 
spective participants for engaging in these things. 

As a rule, the civic implications of these interests are 
either not realized or else taken for granted. The young 
are gradually inducted in the activities of this category, 
acquire the attitudes (blessed word!) thus generated, and 
learn, through practice, to cope with the incidental prob- 

1 Paper read at Chicago, December 26, 1920, at a joint meeting of the National Com* 
munity Center Association and the Community Section ol the American Sociological Society. 
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lems. They do not thereby become interested, active, and 
intelligent in dealing with the protective tariff, the con¬ 
servation of natural resources, the relationships between 
capital and labor, the prevention of disease, the selection 
of public officials, and the many other matters that, 
together, define the functions of citizenship. 

The dominant activities enumerated are not balanced, in 
the American community, by activities of a truly civic char¬ 
acter. A little “civics” instruction in the schools, usually 
of a harmless sort; an occasional sermon on some public 
question, in most instances intended for purposes of edifi¬ 
cation; the service programs of men’s and women’s clubs, 
often taken much too seriously; the activities of a few ob¬ 
scure social workers, generally not taken seriously enough; 
press dispatches on public affairs deemed, by exception, to 
have news value; and quite a hullaballoo at election times, 
especially those falling in leap year: of these and others like 
them the civic portion of the environment is constituted. 
Even so they touch the life of our common man occasionally, 
often not at all; and when they do it usually means no more 
than a passing interruption, a brief interlude, a feeble inter¬ 
vention in his home, work, play, and other noncivic activi¬ 
ties. 

Any amount of evidence in support of these assertions 
may be had by observing what goes on in the average 
American community and the average American life. The 
interest, the activity, the intelligence of the common man 
are shaped accordingly. To put the matter somewhat 
oddly, the common man does not now become an interested, 
active, and intelligent citizen because there is no interesting, 
active, and intelligent citizenship in which he can become 
interested, active, and intelligent. More succinctly stated, 
the existing social order automatically generates civic in¬ 
competency in the masses of people, and it could not, with¬ 
out ceasing to be what it is, do otherwise. 
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All this docs not apply, without qualification, to the 
uncommon man or woman. A goodly number of people— 
though a small percentage of the total—are not altogether 
absorbed by the dominant, the conspicuous, activities of 
their environment. They realize the deficiencies of these 
activities, for themselves at least, and often for others. 
They develop a genuine interest in art, in science, and— 
some of them—in citizenship. Mention is made of these 
abnormal persons—''sports" one might almost term them— 
because they necessitate qualifications of any analysis ap¬ 
plying to citizens generally; and because if the lump which 
is the latter shall be leavened, much of the yeast—or is it 
the salt?—must be supplied by queer people of that sort. 
But let us return to the common people, those whom God 
loves so much. 

If our premises are correct, they can never be made into 
competent citizens unless a civic environment is created, or 
a civic portion added to the noncivlc environment, capable 
of doing the making. To be that, it must include a variety 
of civic activities as palpable, as interesting, as urgent, and 
even as commonplace as are home, work, play, and church 
activities. These latter will of course remain vigorous in 
any case, but they must be balanced and, as it were, lighted 
up by activities of the other sort if the environment is to 
create any approximation to competent citizenship. 

Let us work out specifications for the requisite activities 
of this category. We may then consider whether and how 
these specifications can be carried out. 

The contemplated activities will be activities of citizens, 
not of politicians, or journalists, or clergymen, or social 
workers, or school teachers. All these doubtless have their 
contributions to make; but activities of the prescribed sort 
—palpable, interesting, urgent, commonplace, conspicuous, 
dominant—must clearly be manned by citizens of the rank 
and file. Activities by members of leadership vocations 
alone, like those specified, could not meet the requirements. 
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It is more than likely, however, that the initiative and leader¬ 
ship in the undertaking must at first rest with the “sports M 
from these and other walks of life who sense its significance. 
And we may assume that, in the beginning if not through¬ 
out, such activities will appeal only to the more responsible 
and reflective members of the electorate. 

These activities, according to the specifications here of¬ 
fered, will be those involved in a citizenship adapted to con¬ 
temporary social conditions. Their aim will be the control 
of social relationships in the interest of the community at 
large. To have these characteritics they must include (1) 
a methodical study of public questions, local, regional, and 
national in scope, together with the grounding in social 
science and other intellectual disciplines on which a com¬ 
prehension of such questions is dependent; (2) engagement 
in “practical” civic undertakings, such as formulation of 
policies on public questions, service on committees, attend¬ 
ance at legislative hearings, and inspection of local condi¬ 
tions demanding attention; (3) active participation in the 
selection of candidates for public office, in order that the 
execution of the citizen’s policies may be promoted; and 
(4) cooperation in the control of social relationships out¬ 
side the jurisdiction of the state, particularly those involved 
in class and vocational interests. These are the activities 
connoted by competent citizenship today, and the types of 
activity that must be set going if the environment is to foster 
citizenship of this kind. 2 

In view of the number, complexity, and changeability of 
public questions, and also of the powerful special interests 
affecting many of them, these activities, to accomplish their 
object, will be very exacting ones. They must be continu¬ 
ous, intensive, methodical, cooperative in character. Only 
activities of this sort could prove a match for the activities 
of professional politicians and of aggressive special inter- 


3 Although activities of the fourth cl am are included in citizenship broadly conceived; 
they are organized, Ln the main, apart from civic activities of the other three classes, 
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ests organized for political purposes, for the latter have 
taken on the same traits, because their participants seek a 
livelihood or a fortune by this route. 

We may elaborate somewhat on these features of the 
programmatic activities connoted by competent citizenship. 
The necessity for the cooperative feature is no doubt ob¬ 
vious. The study of public questions included in the pro¬ 
gram must have this character no less than the other 
activities. Our common man will never engage in the inten¬ 
sive study required unless it is made sufficiently interesting 
to him. For that, group discussion will be indispensable. 
And it must utilize all known devices for stimulating inter¬ 
est, as they will all be needed, and doubtless more besides. 
Perhaps by this means the reading necessary to supply back¬ 
ground and ballast for the group discussion itself can be 
motivated. 

Continuous, cooperative, methodical activities of the kind 
prescribed will entail the development of essentially new 
institutions. One phase of these is suggested by the refer¬ 
ence to group discussion. Obviously, face-to-face groups 
are here implied. Many other activities in the program 
will necessitate groups of the same type. The basic units 
of the requisite citizenship institutions will, in fact, be pri¬ 
mary groups of citizens, something wc lack at the present 
time, except here and there in rudimentary or vestigial 
forms. 

As these groups multiply, their local, State, and national 
federation for the assumption of functions beyond the scope 
of isolated group effort will become feasible. Clearly, some 
sort of representative government for such federations will 
be essential, though that can be combined with exercise of 
the initiative, referendum, and recall by the membership. 

As the movement develops, an information service, suit¬ 
able material for study purposes, perhaps a periodical press, 
and special facilities for radio communication could be pro¬ 
vided. 
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Obviously, specialization in activities so diversified will 
be necessary, as no citizen could participate in them all, 
This will, of course, be influenced by local and regional con¬ 
ditions as welL as by the tastes and interests of individual 
members. However, all such specialization, if it is to ac- 
complish its object, must be grounded in social science and 
other intellectual disciplines without which comprehension 
of any vital social problem is impossible. 

Allowing for the necessary specialization, how much 
time will the continuous, intensive activities contemplated 
by our specifications require of the citizen? No answer to 
this question will satisfy everybody, and, of course, a final 
answer cannot now be given. The tentative answer offered 
presently will perhaps damn the whole scheme for social 
scientists of the "tough-minded” variety, and expose it to 
ruthless slaughter at their hands, without hope of quarter. 
But, accepting that risk, the opinion may be ventured that 
competent citizenship in contemporary society will probably 
demand as much as one to two hours’ effort per day, on the 
average, or six to twelve hours a week, if Sundays be ex¬ 
empted as a concession to the religiously or restfully in¬ 
clined. A substantial share of this time will be devoted 
to group study and discussion, a considerable part of it to 
reading, and the remainder to various practical activities 
such as have been specified. 

The time specifications here offered have, of course, no 
great importance in themselves, but nothing could be more 
important than the principle illustrated. For the implica¬ 
tion is that our common man must work at his citizenship 
as diligently and as intelligently as he works at his job if 
the social relationships upon which his welfare is dependent 
are to be controlled in his interest. 

But is such a thing humanly possible, particularly under 
the conditions that would affect the undertaking in the 
United States? The answer to this question is not known, 
as strong grounds can be adduced for answering it either in 
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the affirmative or in the negative. It can be argued that 
at least a considerable portion of citizens could be educated, 
or educate themselves, to the type of activity prescribed. 
The necessary study of public questions could perhaps be 
made sufficiently interesting to elicit the participation of the 
more reflective citizens, and eventually of many others as 
well. Group discussion under skilled leadership can be as 
interesting and even as exciting, within limits, as any other 
sort of activity. The case method, the pictorial illustration, 
the dramatic interpretation, and, in general, the translation 
of social problems into terms of the citizen's own experi¬ 
ences, needs, and aspirations might prove, on a thorough 
test, quite effective as a means of motivating his study ol 
those problems. 

Moreover, such study will be organically related to the 
citizen’s “practical" efforts, thereby gaining added interest 
and significance and, in turn, charging those efforts with 
meaning and value. Then, too, this civic work can be 
linked up, in practice, with purely recreational activities, 
perhaps also with serious scientific and aesthetic interests, 
that, together, would enhance the appeal of the general 
program and relieve the possible tedium of the purely civic 
efforts. 

It should be remembered that this program of activities 
will be designed, especially in the beginning, for the more 
“public-spirited” members of the community, those to 
whom, presumably, it will make a genuine appeal. If feasi¬ 
ble at all, these activities will tend to stimulate civic interests 
among the masses of people and thereby continually enlarge 
the circle of potential participants. 

These suggestions may indicate that the scheme as a 
whole has a fighting chance of success. Historic experience 
is not without indications of similar import. The Greek 
city-state, cooperative Denmark, and the Communist Party 
of Russia are very significant in this connection. So also are 
various developments of community organization in the 
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United States. No less significant perhaps is the experience 
of the church, for it has won the loyalty and cooperation of 
the masses by offering them benefits or “goods” far less tan* 
gible and direct than those to be achieved through the organ¬ 
ization of citizenship. 

But quite as weighty arguments on the other side can be 
built up. These need not be set forth here. The truth is, 
the question at issue cannot be settled on the basis of avail¬ 
able evidence. But it can be settled through appropriate 
experimental tests. 

Experiment for this purpose is hereby proposed. The 
scheme as a whole will stand or fall with its most crucial 
feature, that contemplating the organization of citizens in 
primary groups. To test this feature* development of such 
groups in a number of representative communities, and 
under experimentally controlled conditions, must be under¬ 
taken. In order to explore significant possibilities, some of 
the experiments should be in communities where the ground 
has been prepared by vigorous community centers and per¬ 
haps other developments of community organization, while 
others should be staged where the conditions are not so 
favorable. A number of years, perhaps five to ten, will be 
required for fairly decisive results. - The experimental cen¬ 
ters and their directors must needs be chosen with the 
greatest care, in order to secure results valid from the ex¬ 
perimental point of view. Considerable funds will, of 
course, be required to finance decisive experiments of this 
nature. 

Unfortunately, limitations of space will not permit dis¬ 
cussion of numerous topics bearing on the experimental 
program here offered. Various movements in the direction 
of the contemplated citizenship regime merit consideration. 
Among them are the development of social work, the move¬ 
ment for adult education, and numerous experiments in 
democratic forms of community organization, the latter 
including the social-unit organization successfully demon- 
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strated in Cincinnati, various types of community councils, 
clubs, and associations, and—probably most significant of 
all—the community center. These offer invaluable contri¬ 
butions to the development of citizenship institutions such 
as have been proposed. Any one in touch with these move¬ 
ments, however, will at once recognize that the program 
here presented, whether practical or impractical, represents 
a radical departure therefrom. 

Also, did space permit, the potential contributions of the 
school, church, press, radio, political party, and other ac¬ 
credited institutions should be assayed. These contribu¬ 
tions need not be minimized, but all will concede that, by 
themselves, they can scarcely lead to the citizenship activi¬ 
ties and institutions without which competent citizenship is 
impossible. 

Finally, many troublesome problems will beset the devel¬ 
opment of the new institutions, should these be shown, by 
experiment, to be feasible. There will be perennial prob¬ 
lems of finance. The recruiting and training of competent 
leadership will occasion no little difficulty. The self-seeking 
politician will be a perpetual menace. But these problems, 
if we ever have to bother about them, must be solved in 
terms of their own conditions, not by way of anticipation. 
They are of distinct secondary significance compared with 
the problem whether responsible citizenship, and hence 
some approximation to self-government, is possible in the 
modern world. 

This problem can be solved, with some approach to final¬ 
ity, by undertaking the necessary experimental investiga¬ 
tions. The problem is of transcendant importance, both 
in a practical and in a scientific sense; wherefore much would 
be gained, and but little lost, except perhaps some illusions, 
by finding the answer to it. 3 

1 The problems discussed in this paper are systematically treated in a book entitled The 
New Ciltienship (Crowell, 1929). 
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Editorial Note: It is designed to make this department a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research projects of interest 
to educational sociology , and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field. 

Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to submit 
information regarding other Projects of which they have knowledge * 
Suggestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and will be given 
Publicity in J/jjj department. 

From time to time this department will also make its readers ac¬ 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology. Contributions 
of this type from readers will also be welcomed. 

It is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociology 
a cooperative one. To this end the names and addresses of those engaged 
Upon research projects will usually be given in order that readers may 
exchange with them ideas upon related projects* 

Police Problems and Modern Education 

This is a report of methods used in a piece of research 
in adult education made in connection with courses given 
police officers by the Extension Division of the University 
of Wisconsin. 1 

The purpose of this study was to ascertain the training 
needed by policemen and the means of furnishing it. The 
work policemen are expected to do was determined by: (1) 
a study of changes in our civilization affecting police work; 
(2) an analysis of the records of a police department for 
one year; and (3) a study of the curricula of police-training 
schools by the questionnaire method. The men were meas¬ 
ured as to their ability to observe and report on the subject 
matter of single-reel films by writing objective tests based 
on these films. The chief emphasis was on the training 
needed by the “average” policeman rather than on the 
specialties of the police technician or police administrator. 
The significance of new responsibilities put upon the execu- 

iThU statement ha® been provided through the courtesy of Ptofcasor A. G. Barry, 
Extension Division, University of Wisconsin. 
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tive branch of government by “individualization” of treat¬ 
ment was briefly touched. 

A New Census Tract Map for Cincinnati 2 

Once each decade the Federal Census Bureau collects 
at enormous expense and great labor data on the population 
of the nation. This material is immensely valuable poten¬ 
tially but much of its value is lost in the average city because 
the areas by which data is collected and reported are unsat¬ 
isfactory. Among the reasons for this are the following: 

(1) The census area is not a permanent district. It varies from 
census period to period and it is, therefore, impossible to compare the 
figures of one census with those preceding, 

(2) The area is usually much too large for practical purposes and the 
present plan makes no provision for selecting out data bearing upon 
smaller areas. 

(3) The size of the areas varies enormously so that comparisons be¬ 
tween them are not statistically valuable. 

(4) The boundaries of the tracts are purely arbitrary and ignore 
natural areas and communities so that the data for a homogeneous 
section cannot be secured. 

Upon the initiative of the Cincinnati Chamber of Com¬ 
merce a committee of seven was appointed, including two 
members of the department of sociology of the University 
of Cincinnati, to construct a new map to be used as a basis 
for the 1930 census enumeration and permanently there¬ 
after. The committee adopted the following as criteria to 
guide them in working out the census tracts: 

(1) The tracts to be of approximately the same number of residents, 
about five thousand each. 

(2) “Natural areas’* to be recognized so far as possible with topog¬ 
raphy, natural boundaries, and homogeneous development as outstanding 
factors, 

(3) So far as practicable already existing boundary lines to be 
respected, 

(4) All known factors affecting future development of each district 
to be taken into account. 

* Abstract of Report for the American Sociological Society, furniehed through the courteBy 
of the author, ProfeBSor Earle Edward Eubank, University of Cincinnati. 
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The completed map of 130 districts, after approval by 
the leading civic, industrial, and social organizations of the 
city, has been approved by the Census Bureau at Washing¬ 
ton which has agreed to collect and distribute its data here¬ 
after according to the tracts adopted. 

It is anticipated that these same tracts will be generally 
adopted by other fact-gathering organizations of the city 
in order that we may have a uniform basis for the collection 
and tabulation of all data. By so doing all materials col¬ 
lected will reinforce each other, and between districts it will 
be possible to have actual and significant comparisons. 

Experimentation in Face-to-Face Interaction 3 

Since October, 1928, students in a course in experimental 
sociology at Michigan have been testing the hypothesis that 
interactions in a face-to-face situation are (a) observable 
and (b) related to controllable factors. Grouped by twos, 
threes, or fours, they are given definite projects, and a record 
is kept of everything said and done in executing the projects 
under varying conditions. Using a code of some fifteen sym¬ 
bols, the remarks are then graphed on an interaction chart on 
which position a horizontal axis is determined by time as 
fixed by a timekeeper during the experiment, and on the 
vertical axis by the interval between the attitudes of the 
subjects at the beginning of the experiment as measured by 
Guilford's simplification of Thurstone’s method of paired 
comparisons. The present long-hand and stenographic 
method of recording interactions is to be replaced with a 
combination of radio, telephone, and dictaphone. 

Parole Prognosis 1 

This is a preliminary report on a study of the official 
parole files for 1192 consecutive cases (542 State Prison 

3 Statement furnished through the courtesy of Professor Lowell J. Carr, University of 
Michigan. 

■* Abstractor a paper by George B. Void, University of Minnesota, on "Factors Entering 
Into the SuccPBSor Failure of Minnesota Men on Parole," presented at the Twenty-Fourth 
Annual Meeting of the American Sociological Society at Washington, D. C. .December 
27-30, 1929. Reprinted here through courtesy of the author. 
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and 650 State Reformatory) of men placed on parole in 
Minnesota from July 1, 1922, to June 30, 1927. The in¬ 
formation in the files was entered according to a systematic 
schedule of categories, with appropriate subclasses for each 
category. Percentage differences in the distributions of 
“nonviolators,” “minor violators,” and “major violators” 
were then calculated for each subclass of each category. 
Coefficients of contingency were also computed for this 
relationship. Cumulative indexes have then been con¬ 
structed from which probable violation of parole may pre¬ 
sumably be “predicted,” The general results here are 
comparable to those obtained by Burgess for Illinois and 
by Glueck for Massachusetts. In an attempt to get a meas¬ 
ure of reliability or consistency in the use of our schedule of 
categories, two procedures have been followed: (1) our 
own recheck on 198 records; (2) a separate check on 63 
cases by another person who had had no previous contact 
with the study using our schedule of categories. Reliability 
indexes are then worked out for the following four series: 
(a) our own first entry with our Own second entry; (b) our 
first entry with Investigator “X”; (c) our second entry with 
Investigator “X"; (d) our first entry with our own second 
entry on the same cases used by Investigator “X.” 
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Coming of Age in Samoa, by Margaret Mead, with a 
foreword by Franz Boas. New York: William Mor¬ 
row and Company, 1928, 312 pages. 

Following the tradition of G. Stanley Hall, students of the behavior 
of youth have come to regard adolescence almost as a temporary neu- 
rosis-~as a period of emotional stress and storm bound up with the 
physiological changes accompanying puberty. Much has been made of 
the relationship of adolescence to delinquency—even so sober a student 
as Healy attributing many delinquencies to the emotional instabilities of 
adolescence. 

Certainly adolescence is a period of emotional disturbance and erratic 
behavior in the lives of many children—though if the observations of 
teachers and parents are to be trusted, the majority of children pass 
puberty without exhibiting the classical symptoms of “adolescence, 11 
But those who approach behavior from the cultural point of view have 
suspected that adolescence is a phenomenon of adjustment that bears 
no necessary relationship to puberty. We have learned that it is dan¬ 
gerous to generalize about human nature from a familiarity with one 
civilization. 

Margaret Mead set out to test this hypothesis in Samoa—in a cultural 
situation quite different from our own, in a cultural situation relatively 
homogeneous and devoid of conflicting patterns and standards of behav¬ 
ior. She finds that the Samoan girl passes puberty without evidencing 
special strain, mental conflict, or erratic behavior, “Adolescence,” as we 
know it, is then a cultural phenomenon. 

Miss Mead, having established this fact, goes on to an analysis of 
the differences in the cultural situation as between America and Samoa, 
This analysis is one of the most illuminating and suggestive chapters in 
the modern literature on adolescent behavior, When Miss Mead passes 
to a consideration of the implications of her findings for modern family 
life and education, however, she is less helpful, We can hardly return 
to the Samoan cultural patterns. We may work out educational agen¬ 
cies to tide the child over the adjustments which involve him in “adoles¬ 
cence." Harvey W. Zorbaugh 

An Introduction to , Educational Sociology f by Walter 
Robinson Smith. New York: Houghton Mifflin 
Company, 1929, 456 pages. 

This volume is an enlarged and revised edition of the author's Intro¬ 
duction to Educational Sociology written in 1917, While there is con¬ 
siderable new material in this edition the author holds to the same con¬ 
ception and organization of educational sociology as of the earlier 
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volume. His conception is that educational sociology Is a functional 
study of the group or societies. While sociology treats of the origin, 
structure, evolution of societies, educational sociology treats of the 
socialization of the individual by and through the varied social rela¬ 
tionships and membership in numerous groups and societies. This makes 
the educative process as broad as the wide range of social institutions 
and organizations. To Professor Smith, educational sociology is an 
applied science. 

The book is in two parts: the first part, on the definition and mean¬ 
ing of educational sociology, the social groups—primary, intermediate, 
and secondary—in which their significance for the individual is traced 
with a view of discovering the social principles of education; and the 
second part, on the educational applications. Herein an attempt is 
made by the author to apply his social theory to the major phases of an 
educational program in a democratic society. A reviewer need not sub¬ 
scribe to this viewpoint, but on the other hand, he must admit that Pro¬ 
fessor Smith, as one of the pioneers in educational sociology, has set 
forth his view in very readable fashion. The Smith conception has had 
wide acceptance and the revision of the book keeps it up-to-date. 

Benjamin F. Stalcup 

Social Institutions, by Joyce O. Hertzler. New York: 
McGraw-Hill, 1929, 234 pages. 

Culture is the human way of adapting to the environment. Culture 
is habitual and socially inherited human behavior. All culture, accord¬ 
ing to Hertzler, is imbedded in institutions. Doubtless most sociol¬ 
ogists would agree, just as they would agree that this culture which 
tends to be institutionalized arises in need, Man’s physical needs being 
generally similar, his capacity for meeting his needs varying little, and 
the materials and situations being more or less akin for all men, we are 
coming to recognize that through all cultures everywhere there tends 
to run certain elemental uniformities, This whole field of social origin, 
social evolution, social process, Hertzler examines through the insti¬ 
tutions which figure in the framework of culture. There are listed 
nine “pivotal institutional fields": (1) economic and industrial; (2) 
matrimonial and domestic; (3) political; (4) religious; (5) ethical; 
(6) educational and scientific; (7) communicative; (8) aesthetic and 
expressional; (9) health and recreational. Between all these there is a 
continuous give-and-take in competition and interdependence. 

The book is a very useful work, not because it adds anything new to 
sociology, but because it focuses attention on one fundamental phase of 
the science. In this way it is possible to bring out the important agency 
of institutions as they condition social evolution and as they function in 
social control. If there is any phase of sociology that touches the prob¬ 
lem of education it is this matter of institutions. Hertzler is brief and 
to the point, Nbls Andbkson 
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Jewish Influence in Modem Thought, by A. A. Roback. 
Cambridge* Mass.: Sci-Art Publishers* 1929* 506 
pages. 

Mr. Robaclc writes convincingly, if irt a somewhat partisan man¬ 
ner, of the influence of Jewish artists, scientists, and philosophers as it 
is reflected in modern thought and thinking, His thesis is interesting; 
it maintains that the personality behind the titan whose individual power 
develops new ideas is as worthy of attention (because of his importance) 
as the titan himself, And, he hastens to point out, while Jewish culture 
has by no means failed to give us great men in many of the fields of 
thought, it has exercised a more indirect, perhaps a greater influence 
in modern thought through those Jews who have promoted the contri¬ 
butions of outstanding Jew and non-Jew alike. He has not been able 
to-resist the temptation to list many of the contemporary Jews of im¬ 
portance in their various fields. Among them he includes Einstein, 
Freud, Michelson, Husserl, Bergson* Durkheim, Alfred Adler* Weh- 
thermer, and Koffka; in the field of literature, more names than space 
permits repeating. As important as these individuals may be, Mr. Ro¬ 
back maintains that the host of Jewish editors and promoters of scien¬ 
tific journals are more important because of the impetus they lend to 
the thinking of others; as important as any creative artist of any origin 
may be, he insists that the guiding “genius” and interpretive ability of the 
Jewish actor and musician are fully as important. Much of Mr. 
Robaclc's writing invites controversy. Much of it is convincing. All of 
it-^and especially the appendix of Jcvvish contributions to civilization— 
is of interest to the student. Irving Astrachan 

Crime, Degeneracy, and Immigration, by David A. 0»B- 
baugh. Boston: Rich’ard G. Badger, 1929, 288 
pages. 

Is it purely coincidence that two recent books on Immigration (the 
other being America, Nation or Confusion, by Edward R. Lewis) 
should have been written by two members of the Chicago Bar, both 
supporting the restriction of immigration, and both contrasting the new 
immigration most unfavorably with the old? 

With reference to the present volume, if one believes the major 
premises, ane will accept the conclusions. Any one who is prepared to 
swallow the statements that “the representatives of the Alpine and 
Mediterranean races in our immigration are intellectually inferior to 
the representatives of the Nordic race,” (page 11), and “they [referring 
to the peoples of Austria, Hungary, Russia, Jugoslavia, Roumania, 
Bulgaria, Turkey, Albania, Greece, Italy, Spain, and Portugal] have 
been for centuries, and still are, undergoing a progressive and relentless 
process of race degeneration which has unfitted them, and will always 
unfit them to be citizens of a self-governing state,” will have no diffi- 
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culty in believing that our recent immigration is largely responsible lor 
the present deplorable crime conditions in the United States. 

Fortunately, the susceptibility to such rash generalizations does not pre¬ 
clude the recognition and support of certain sound and well-established 
doctrines. Mr. Orebaugh goes on record forcefully in support of the 
national origins quotas, and of eugenics, and makes various other sensible 
and constructive observations with reference to the reform of our 
juridical system. Henry Pratt Fairchild 

Elements of Rural Sociology , by Newell L. Sims. New 
York: Thomas Y. Crowell* 1928, 712 pages. 

When an Eastern senator can arise in the chambers of the Senate and 
refer to his Western colleagues as “sons of wild jackasses,” it is evident 
a cleavage has arisen within our population which deserves careful 
study and demands understanding. This cleavage is not so much one 
between East and West as between urban-industrial populations on the 
one hand and rural-agricultural populations on the other. It is a cleav? 
age as sharply marked in the State house of Illinois (with its bitter con¬ 
tests between Chicago and “down-state”) or in the capitol at Albany 
(where New York City lobbies against “up-state” interests) as in the 
Senate at Washington. Studies of rural life—at once intimate, con¬ 
crete, and comprehensive—have been few. It would be difficult to find 
in the entire literature of American life a volume packed with so much 
insight 'and factual material relating to the life of town and country¬ 
side, their interests and modes of thought, their aspirations and values. 
It is a pity Dr. Sims’s book could not be reissued under a less formidable 
title for the general reader. It is the outstanding text on rural sociology 
and the rural community. Harvey W. Zorbauoh 

The Commonwealth Teacher-Training Study, by W. W* 
Charters and Douglas Waples. Chicago: Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago Press* 1929, 666 pages. 

Curriculum construction in the grades (1-12) has held the center 
of the educational stage during the last few years Just as supervised study, 
project method, etc., each had its own day in the sun. Throughout it 
all, while freely expressing themselves on the reconstruction of the 
elementary and secondary curricula, those of the teacher-training insti¬ 
tutions were, in practice at least, almost completely oblivious of the 
problem of their own curricula—the curricula of the tcachct-training 
institution, 

W. W. Charters and Douglas Waples in The Cojnmomvealth Teacher - 
Training Study, have evaluated teacher activities and have indicated the 
uses to which the data may be put in constructing new curricula for a 
teacher-training institution. The uses are summarized as follows: 

1. Constructing units of courses in special methods 

2. Constructing professionalized subject-matter courses 
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3* Constracting an entire course 

4, Constructing courses in fundamental subjects 

5, Selecting activities for courses in observation and practice teaching 

6, Selecting problems for courses in school and class management 

7, Suggesting topics for theoretical courses such as theory and princi¬ 

ples of education and philosophy of education 

8, Suggesting problems as content for courses in vocational guidance 

9, Defining problems as content for courses in administration and 

supervision 

10, A general use that applies to the materials of any training course. 
The job-analysis technique is the one resorted to as an approach to 

the problem of determining the list of teacher activities. The activities 
are treated in terms of frequency, importance, difficulty of teacher learn¬ 
ing, and desirability of learning the activity in the training school rather 
than in service. The objectives approach is recognized and an attempt 
is made to integrate it with the job-analysis technique. 

The general criticism which might ordinarily be leveled at the study 
is that in determining the teacher activities it attends to past practice 
or at the best to best present practice. The authors themselves scout the 
idea that the list might be criticized on the assumption that it “is con¬ 
cerned solely with what teachers are doing to the neglect of valuable 
activities that should be performed that are not performed, 1 ' They at¬ 
tempted to forestall this criticism by having twenty-five professors of 
education and their graduate students add activities which teachers ought 
to perform but which did not appear on the list. Many critics will 
remain unconvinced. Many more critics will specifically question the 
inferred contention that such a group is, in its very nature, capable of 
sitting as a higher authority on the “ought to do” Possibly the person¬ 
nel of this super-group who contributed to the “ought-to-do” phases 
are tarred with the same feather as the original and larger group who 
contributed to the present practice phases. The educator who claims 
<is there such a one?) that the methods and activities of the teacher 
librarian should displace, in all things verbal, the methods and activities 
of regular classroom teachers, may be right even though he stands 
almost alone. Robert K. Speer 

Group Life and Social Problems , by Ernest H. Shideler. 
New York: Henry Holt, 1929, 486 pages. 

In this volume Dr. Shideler has organized materials for a high-school 
course that is, in many respects, unique. He has drawn far less from 
the fields of government and economics than is customary in the average 
“civics' 1 course. The material is largely drawn from recent studies in 
sociology, concretely adapted to the experiences of the high-school stu¬ 
dent. The book is organized around six major topics; the individual 
and society; types of society; our society—the American nation; social 
institutions and phases of American national life; selected problems in 
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national community life; and group control, human nature, and the 
making of the individual person. The reviewer knows of no better intro¬ 
duction to the facts of community life, social institutions, social problems, 
and human nature written on the high-school level. 

Harvey W. Zorbauch 

Children's Behavior and Teachers* Attitudes, by E. K. 
Wickman. New York: Commonwealth Fund, Di¬ 
vision of Publications, 1928, 248 pages. 

The first part of this interesting monograph is the report of a study 
of teachers’ reactions to problems of behavior encountered in the class¬ 
room. A list of problems frequently encountered—drawn from the 
problems teachers themselves reported—was presented to some 500 
teachers who were asked to rate them as to their seriousness (it was ex¬ 
plicitly stated that the criterion of seriousness should be, not the admin¬ 
istrative difficulties that resulted, but the probable effect on the child’s 
personality and ultimate adjustment). Thirty experienced clinicians 
were asked to rate the same list The teachers as a group rated as most 
serious attacking, resistant, antisocial forms of behavior (hetero-sexual 
activity, stealing, truancy, destroying school materials) which violated the 
teachers’ moral sense and the rules of the school, or which disturbed 
the classroom and interfered with teaching. The clinicians rated as most 
serious withdrawing forms of behaviors (unsocialness, suspiciousness, 
fearfulness, sensitiveness) which indicate the inability to adapt to other 
persons and to reality. The majority of the problems that stand high in 
the clinicians’ ratings fall low in the teachers’ ratings, and vice versa. 
It is clear from the study that the mental-hygiene movement has as yet 
influenced but little the classroom attitudes of the average teacher. Dr. 
Wickman goes on to discuss the psychological mechanisms involved in 
attacking and withdrawing behavior, the psychology of teachers’ atti¬ 
tudes towards these forms of behavior, and a program for reeducating 
teachers 1 attitudes. The principal or supervisor who holds the modern 
view that the child is a personality as well as an intelligence, that the 
school should be as much concerned with the fashioning of attitudes as 
the sharpening of skills, will find Dr. Wickman’s book an excellent basis 
for discussing with the classroom teacher the problem of mental hygiene. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh 

Chicago, the History of Its Reputation, by Henry Justin 
Smith and Lloyd Lewis. New York: Harcourt 
Brace, 1929, 508 pages. 

Messrs. Smith and Lewis have written a gusty book that takes- its 
place with the growing number of volumes upon the metropolis of the 
Middle West which enjoys the greatest news value of any city in the 
world. Their volume is a record of men and events instrumental in 
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making Chicago what it is; theirs is a volume which was rather badly 
needed to explain the city whose various slices of life have been served 
to the student of sociology by Thrasher, Zorbaugh, Cavan, Merriam, 
et al, during the last few years. It is recommended to readers of The 
Journal or Educational Sociology as a colorful account of the roles 
played by outstanding personalities and significant occurrences in the de¬ 
velopment of a community. Irving Astrachan 

Unemployment Insurance in Germany, by Mollie Ray 
Carroll. Washington: The Brookings Institution, 
1929, 137 pages. 

A philosophy of state which recognizes the people as natural resources 
comes logically In the administration of its affairs to a program of human 
conservation. In the United States we look upon the material wealth 
of the sea, the mines, the soil, and the forest as natural resources. Only 
casually do we include the people. Our allegiance to individualism does 
not permit us to go as far as Germany in protecting workers against 
accident, old age, sickness, and unemployment. There were as many 
as 6C per cent of the German people included in one or more of the 
above insurance plans in 1928. Aside from insurance as such the author 
calls attention to at least three related problems of unemployment in¬ 
surance, and they must be part of any state conservation program for 
human resources. Germany has had to include vocational education, 
vocational reeducation, and vocational guidance. For any one interested 
in such relations between the school and the life of modern industrial 
society this book ought to be highly valuable, In addition it is a 
thorough and compact discussion of the title subject. 

Nels Anderson 

Fundamentals of Objective Psychology, by John Fred¬ 
erick Dashiell. Boston: Houghton Mifflin, 1928, 
596 pages. 

The reviewer may not be altogether unprejudiced in view of the fact 
that Dr, Dashiell was his first instructor in psychology; but Fundamentals 
of Objective Psychology appeals to him as the best introduction yet 
written to the modern experimental psychology which looks upon be¬ 
havior as the adjustment of the physiological organism to its environ¬ 
ment. The book is as concrete, as filled with experimental data, as a test 
in physics. It cannot but instill in the student a vigorously objective 
attitude towards the phenomena of human behavior. One turns with 
expectation to the chapter on social behavior. The expectation is not 
realized, however. The individual the laboratory psychologist is so 
painstakingly constructing (and albeit so successfully) is still difficult 
to translate into the personality who functions in various group relation¬ 
ships—as the father of a family, the senior member of a legal firm, and 
a minority leader in the Senate. Harvey W. Zorbauoh 
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The Useful Art of Economics, by George Soule. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 250 pages. 

“The main necessity ... is to get away from the state of mind which 
regards economic theory as a bar to economic progress, and into a state 
of mind which is ready to believe that man can do something to improve 
the economic structure, Economics, if it cannot be a science, dismal or 
otherwise, may be an interesting and salutary art.” Application of the 
principles basic to the technique of such an art, Mr. Soule claims, will 
bring about the regulation of the industrial plants in this country, so 
that they will manufacture products really wanted by the consumer. 
These plants will operate in conformity to a genuine demand, rather 
than to an artificial clamor for goods which is the outgrowth of adver¬ 
tising consciousness and high-pressure salesmanship. Naturally, an ele¬ 
ment of control will be necessary. The tools for setting up and main¬ 
taining such control are governmental development of standards in all 
industries, supervision and regulation of crucial industries, and the 
encouragement, again by the Government, of the absorption by large 
industrial organizations of the smaller, less efficient enterprises, Mr. 
Soule recommends without making definite mention of it, a type of 
Rationalisierung of industry which is gaining supporters abroad. His 
book, aimed at the general reader, should hit its mark. 

Irving Astrachan 

Oriental and Occidental Culture: An Interpretation , by 
Maurice Parmelee. New York: The Century 
Company, 1929, 379 pages. 

Culture, as defined by the author of this book, is concept forming and 
concept using, both as applied to the social and to the material progress 
of mankind. With this as a point of departure the cultural life of the 
leading Oriental countries is compared and contrasted with that of 
Occidental countries. This was a large assignment for any one to under¬ 
take, but for a careful student of the social sciences and an investigator 
who spent months of travel in the Orient under the friendly guidance 
of leading scholars of the East, the enterprise was simplified. In twenty- 
two chapters of easy and interesting material, the reader is introduced 
to the fundamentals of the two differing cultural backgrounds. The 
individualism and democracy of the West are contrasted with the seclu¬ 
sion of women and the obsession of authority in the East. The attitudes 
towards various forms of art, beliefs, science, nature, diet, sex, work, 
leisure, and courtesy are contrasted. The author questions the cultural 
benefits resulting from the attempts of the imperialistic Christian 
nations of the West to dominate and Christianize the East. 

The reviewer, having spent two yearsjn the Orient, believes that the 
volume contains a sanely judicious interpretative treatment, 

Benjamin Floyd Stalcui* 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

National Vocational Guidance Association 

Friends and members of the National Vocational Guidance Association 
who have witnessed its continuous progress will note with keen satisfac¬ 
tion and interest the further developments for 1930. There are now 
twenty-nine branch organizations, and the total membership has increased 
from 914 in 1926 to 2,039 in 1928, having more than doubled during the 
past two years. It is the aim of Dr, Richard D. Allen, president of the 
National Organization, and of Mr> Robert H, Hoppock, publicity chair¬ 
man, to double the membership in each branch before February, and con¬ 
sidering the splendid work done in the past, this aim should be realized. A 
most important innovation in the work of the National Association is the 
appointment of Mr. Robert Hoppock as full-time executive secretary of 
the National Vocational Guidance Association, through a subsidy from 
the J, C. Penney Foundation, After January I, Mi, Hoppock will he 
at the service of the local branches, to advise, assist, and help promote 
a higher type of organization. Another feature in the work for next 
year is the expansion of the Vocational Guidance Magazine . ’ Half of 
the expense of publication is borne by the Harvard Graduate School of 
Education, and there will be eight issues of the magazine during the 
coming year. The editorial staff has been enlarged to Include seven as¬ 
sociate editors and an advisory board of twenty-eight leaders in the 
guidance movement throughout the country. The magazine offers 
practical aid as well as inspiration to its readers. Articles, reviews, com- 
mitte reports, and bibliographies wilt be presented. There will be a 
special series of committee reports defining the guidance functions of 
various school unit9. Through the suggestions offered by the magazine 
as to organization and personnel necessary for guidance work, as well 
as through the services of the executive secretary, an even higher type 
of work among the branch organizations than was possible In the past 
is now assured for the new year. 

Professor David Snedden and Dr. Albert Shiels, of Teachers College, 
spoke before the recent session of the National Congress of Parents and 
Teachers held under the auspices of Teachers College. Dr, Snedden^ 
address was upon vocational effectiveness and that of Dr. Shiels, the pa¬ 
rents* place in the new civic education. 

Dean John W. Withers, Professor John O. Creager, and Professor 
Philip W. L. Cox, of New York University, delivered adddresses before 
the Arizona State Teachers Association at Phoenix during the Christmas 
holiday. 

Dayid Eugene Smith, professor emeritus of Columbia University, 
recently addressed the New York Society for the Experimental Study of 
Education on "The Revolution in Mathematics.** 
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John Franklin Ebersole, formerly connected with the University of 
Minnesota and now engaged in economic research in the Treasury De¬ 
partment at Washington, D. G, has been elected to the position of 
professor of finance in the Harvard Graduate School of Business 
Administration, 

Dr. Howard R. Driggs, of New York University, recently delivered 
a series of addresses on “Vitalized English Teaching and Modern His¬ 
tory” before the Texas State Teachers Association at Dallas. 

Professor E. G. Payne, of New York University, delivered addresses 
before the teachers associations at Binghamton, Syracuse, and Albany, 
New York, during December. 

First International Congress on Mental Hygiene 

Schools, education, and the relation between teacher and child hold 
prominent places on the program of the First International Congress 
on Mental Hygiene, just announced from administrative headquarters, 
370 Seventh Avenue, New York City. This Congress is to be held at 
Washington, D. C., May 5-10, 1930. It is expected that educators, 
psychiatrists, general medical practitioners, psychologists, social workers, 
and others will be present from many countries. Mr. Hoover has ac¬ 
cepted the honorary presidency of the Congress, and twenty-eight 
countries are already represented on the Committee on Organization. 

Among subjects bearing on education listed on the program are the 
following: 

(a) Problems presented by children of special type: (1) the child 
with superior intelligence; (2) the neurotic child; (3) the child with 
sensory and motor defects. 

(b) Organization of special types of clinical service, as grade and 
high-school clinics, college clinics, clinics in social-welfare agencies, in 
courts, and elsewhere. 

(c) Special problems of adolescence. 

(d) Significance of teacher-child and parent-child relationships in 
character and personality development. 

(e) Value of mental hygiene in the school and classroom: grade 
school, high school, college. 

(f) The training of parents and teachers to a more thorough under¬ 
standing of the child. 

(g) Mental hygiene in personnel work and vocational guidance, 

(h) The preschool child. 

In addition, personal problems of adjustment will be discussed—and 
a very wide range of topics relating to mental hygiene. The importance 
of mental hygiene as a health problem will be canvased, and the part 
which mental hygiene plays in bringing happier and more efficient rela¬ 
tionships into the lives of everybody. Research in the mental-hygiene 
field, psychiatric social service, treatment of patients in hospitals, mental 
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hygiene aspects of delinquency—and many other subjects will be con¬ 
sidered. 

It is the purpose of the Congress to survey mental-hygiene advance 
throughout the world, and to draft a list of objectives to be sought for 
in the mental-hygiene field in all countries, 

Among agencies participating in the organization of the Congress are 
the National Education Association, the United States Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation, the American Child Health Association, the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers, and many other health and educational bodies. 

Dr. William A. White, psychiatrist, of Washington, D. C., is presi¬ 
dent of the Congress, and Clifford W. Beers is secretary-general. The 
administrative secretary is John R. ShiUady, of 370 Seventh Avenue, 
New York, 

Research Committee on Social Trends 
President Herbert Hoover has again shown his interest in the value 
of facts for the solution of problems of general welfare in the appoint¬ 
ment of this new commission. It is made up of five of the leaders in 
social science in the United States. 

The members of the committee are the following; 

Wesley C. Mitchell, chairman, chairman board of directors, Social 
Science Research Council, professor of economics, Columbia University; 
director, National Bureau of Economic Research; past president of the 
American Economic Association and of the American Statistical Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Charles E. Merriam, chairman of the department and professor of 
political science, University of Chicago; former president, Social Science 
Research Council; director, National Institute of Public Administration. 

William F. Ogburn, president, American Sociological Society; pro¬ 
fessor of sociology, University of Chicago; former editor Journal of the 
American Statistical Association . 

Howard W, Odum, Kenan professor of sociology, director of Insti¬ 
tute for Research in Social Science, University of North Carolina; edi¬ 
tor Social Forcesj a journal of social study and interpretation, and one 
of the leading sociologists of the South. 

Shelby M, Harrison, director, Department of Surveys and Exhibits, 
and vice general director, Russell Sage Foundation; director of social 
division, Regional Plan of New York and Its Environs. 



CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Professor Seba Eldridge received the B.E. degree from North Caro¬ 
lina State College, 1907; A.B. from Columbia University, 1911; Ph.D. 
from Columbia, 1925. Teaching positions held at Smith College, Rock¬ 
ford College, and the University of Kansas (professor of sociology at 
the latter institution at present). Author of Political Action, The Or¬ 
ganization of Ltfej The New Citizenship, The Major Problems of 
Democracy (with Carroll D, Clark), An Introduction to Sociology 
(with Davis, Barnes, and others). Consulting editor to Thomas Y. 
Crowell Company, and editor of Crowell's Social Science Series . 

Mr. Elmer Scott Holbeck is principal of the Woodrow Wilson School, 
a platoon “work-study-play” elementary school of Passaic, New Jersey. 
Mr. Holbeck is a native of Connecticut. He received his A.B. and A.M. 
degrees at Teachers College, Columbia University. He has written on 
the subjects of school health and character education. 

Dr. John J. W. Neuner of the staff of Theodore Roosevelt High 
School of New York City received his Sc,B. t M.B.A., and Ph.D. degrees 
from New York University. Dr. Neuner has had wide experience in 
commercial education. 

Mr. Irving V. Sollins is a native of Maryland. He is a graduate of 
Maryland State Teachers College. He is now pursuing his undergrade 
ate studies in the School of Education of New York University. 

Mr. R. L. Whitley received his A.B. degree from the East Texas 
State Teachers' College in 1925, and his A.M. degree from the University 
of Texas in 1928. He is at present a research fellow in the Boys 1 Club 
Study, School of Education, New York University. He is working for 
a Ph.D. degree in the School of Education. 
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EDITORIAL 

The twentieth century stands out in marked contrast 
to all other similar periods in history as one of cultural 
and social change. This change has very naturally been 
most evident in the material aspects of culture and less 
in the spiritual or nonmaterial, but even here we find the 
beginnings of changes that are revolutionary. Noteworthy 
among these are the readjustments in education which lie 
at the very basis of our cultural life. 

A great deal of attention has been given not only to 
the theory underlying elementary education but also to 
the practices in this field, and, at least for the last decade, 
secondary education in all its phases has been undergoing 
rapid reconstruction. The recent development of the nur¬ 
sery school characterizes our educational development. It 
seeks to provide adequate care and training to children 
of the preschool age. The need for such a provision in our 
social scheme has been influenced by the entrance of women 
into industrial, professional, and other vocational activi¬ 
ties. The changed conditions of living, the demands of 
modern life, the problem of child education, and family 
readjustments have all contributed to the development of 
the nursery school. 
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More recently, interest has been centered upon the col¬ 
lege aspect of education and we find already more than 
four hundred junior colleges scattered throughout the 
country, which seek to broaden the scope of the first two 
years of college life and more adequately to equip young 
people for later activities. This change in the junior col¬ 
lege has necessarily brought about a redirection in the 
function and purpose of the senior college and now we find 
even the graduate school coming in for its share of atten¬ 
tion. 

It would appear that the graduate school itself might 
witness the same change that has taken place elsewhere. 
Some five years ago Dean Withers of the School of Edu¬ 
cation of New York University outlined a plan for the 
training of teachers in college which is the most compre¬ 
hensive that has so far been presented. Its essential fea¬ 
tures are as follows: 

1. Provision for three-year graduate curricula leading 
to the degree of doctor of philosophy 

2. The fundamental spirit and purpose of these curricula 
to be the preparation of men and women to become 
teachers in colleges, universities, and professional 
schools 

3. Careful selection, on a basis of scholarship and per¬ 
sonal fitness, of the students who are to be admitted 
to these curricula 

4. The thesis required for the doctor's degree to be in 
some field of college and university or professional 
education with the intention that the studies made 
shall contribute to the improvement of teaching and 
administration in higher education 

More recently other colleges have become interested in 
the problem of training college teachers. A recent state¬ 
ment of President Hutchins of the University of Chicago 
indicates the nature and degree of this interest.* 


Bultetin k of the Association of American College*, pp. 439 and 400. 
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The graduate schools of art, literature, and science are, of course, 
in large part professional schools, They are producing teachers. A 
minority of their students become research workers. Yet the train¬ 
ing for the doctorate in this country is almost uniformly training in 
the acquisition of a research technique, terminating in the prepara¬ 
tion of a so-called original contribution to knowledge. Whether the 
rigors of this process exhaust the student's creative powers, whether 
the teaching schedules in most colleges give those powers no scope, or 
whether most teachers are without them, is uncertain. What is cer¬ 
tain is that most doctors of philosophy become teachers and not pro¬ 
ductive scholars as well. Their productivity ends with the disser¬ 
tation. 

Upon the problems of undergraduate teaching his creative work 
should be done. Such a system places a new responsibility upon the 
departments—that of developing ideas in college education. But it is 
a responsibility which I am sure they will accept in view of the his¬ 
tory and position of the University of Chicago. Such a system means, 
too, research people, the doctor of philosophy remaining what it 
chiefly is today, a degree for college teachers. But however opinions 
may differ on details, I am convinced, as are the deans of the Gradu¬ 
ate Schools, the deans of the Colleges, and the chairmen of the depart- 
ment of education, that some program recognizing the dual objectives 
of research men must be tried at the University of Chicago. 

President Hutchins’s discussion of the training of col¬ 
lege teachers presents two points which deserve emphasis 
and with which our policy in the New York University 
School of Education is in hearty accord. The first is that 
the present Ph.D. degree which has established itself in prac¬ 
tice as a teaching rather than as a research degree should 
be retained for those who are to become college and uni¬ 
versity teachers and that another degree should be created 
for the graduate student who definitely plans to become a 
research worker. The School of Education policy from 
the beginning has emphasized this and in the directing 
of students’ programs has made definite changes in both 
subject matter and professional programs in keeping with 
such a policy. 

The second point to which reference was made is “that 
upon the problems of undergraduate teaching” the college 
teacher’s “creative work should be done.” This makes 
obvious an old truth given utterance by President Eliot 
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years ago at Harvard but all too little recognized in uni¬ 
versity administration or graduate-school policy; viz., that 
creative work can be done in teaching as well as research. 
Ijt is the policy in the School of Education not only to em¬ 
phasize this fact but to encourage graduate students to 
seek their problems for the doctor’s dissertation in the fields 
of college teaching and college curricula. It is a significant 
fact that colleges and universities have at last taken an 
experimental attitude towards these problems and that uni¬ 
versity research no longer fears the utilitarian taboo. 

t/llrttsitsttst 

AN ERROR IN THE JANUARY NUMBER 

An unfortunate error was made in the printing of the 
two formulae for the standard deviation of a difference in 
the article by C. C. Peters and C, N, Rabold in the January 
number of The Journal, page 304. All equals and plus 
signs were omitted, due probably to the fact that these 
signs could not be written with a typewriter and their inser¬ 
tion by hand later was forgotten. The formula for discrete 
series making a normal distribution should read: 

§E. =. + sx>? 

dif \ av.j av. t 

For dichotomous series the formula is: 

S.D. = I gjqi , gjth 

dlf \ 

These are important formulae of which considerable use 
should be made by educational sociologists. 



MALADJUSTMENTS BE TWEEN HIGH SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES DUE TO DIFFERENCE IN 
AIMS AND METHODS AND SUGGESTED COR¬ 
RECTIONS 

Luther Sheeleigh Cressman 

American life seems thoroughly committed to the idea 
of the desirability of universal education at least through 
the secondary system. But an increasing proportion of 
high-school graduates find their way as freshmen to our 
higher institutions. Here in their first half year in the 
new environment they find great difficulty of adjustment. 
Any one who has had experience teaching both upperclass¬ 
men and freshmen in college realizes that however the col¬ 
leges and the high schools combine to choose the college 
entrant the great mass of freshmen is in a new world both 
socially and academically. It is in the discussion of the 
conflict between the two methods of studying and teaching 
employed in the high schools and the colleges that we are 
here interested. 

“Although only a century old its [the public high school’s] 
enrollment has reached approximately 4,000,000 pupils. 
Estimating the number of persons of high-school age in the 
United States [those of ages 15, 16, 17, and 18] as 7,779,- 
070 for 1926, these schools have enrolled 48.2 per cent 
of those who might be expected to attend high schools. 
Private high schools and preparatory departments of higher 
institutions enroll another 4.8 per cent, so that 53 per cent 
of all pupils of high-school age are now enrolled in sec¬ 
ondary schools.’’ 1 In 1926 there were enrolled in colleges, 
universities, and professional schools, 767,263 students, 
or 18.6 per cent of the number in the secondary schools. 
If we add to this the enrollment for the same year in teach- 

i Statistics of Public High Schools, 1925-26. U. S, Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 33, 
1027, p. 10. 
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ers colleges and normal schools, 270,206, we find that 25 
per cent of the total number enrolled in secondary schools 
are enrolled in institutions of higher learning. 2 There can 
be no doubt, then, that one of the main aims of secondary 
education must be preparation for college, mean that what 
it may. We shall return to that later. 

The problem presents itself to us with particular sharp¬ 
ness when we consider what happens to the large graduating 
class of enthusiastic, adventurous, timorous youths who 
finds itself in the early autumn days in this new world of the 
college—a strange, bewildering place, so unlike its dreams, 
"A study made in 1924 by Registrar Hugh H. Caldwell of 
the University of Georgia shows a mortality of 32 per 
cent among freshmen of 107 colleges. The deans in the 
Southern Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, 
in a study covering twelve States, 8985 students, 136 col¬ 
leges, and 585 high schools, reported that 2756 [Septem¬ 
ber, 1922] freshmen failed in 5124 courses, a percentage 
of 30.8.” 8 The astounding comment of the committee on 
the relation between high school and college of the National 
Education Association in its report on this condition is: 
“As a matter of fact, nobody is at fault. We have a gar¬ 
den. The soil is rich. Weeds always appear in such a 
soil. The problem is how to get rid of them.’.’* 

Curiously enough, two pages farther, after quoting opin¬ 
ions on the problem of elimination, the committee says: 
“The facts set forth seem to indicate the need of more 
careful selection of students and more careful guidance 
and better teaching of them after they have been selected."' 
The latter statement would seem to be more nearly the 
truth. There is sheer economic waste and spoilage of 
human energy in maintaining a situation where 30 per cent 

1 Statistical Survey of Education, 1925-26. U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, No. 12, 
\ta8. 

■ The Department of Superintendence of the National Education Association. The 
Skth Yearbook, The Development of tho High School Curriculum, 1928, pp, 140-141. 
p, 140, 

WfcM., p. 142. 
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of the raw material must be rejected as unsatisfactory 
after acceptance. This is still worse in view of our lip 
service and time devoted to measurement and scientific 
technique of entrance requirements in schools devoted to 
the teaching of science. The problem, that of preparation 
of students for college, the specific problem concerning us 
here, must in the end be fought out on two fields: (1) that 
of the kind of teaching in the high school, and (2) the kind 
of training given to our students who are to become teach¬ 
ers. It is not so much a question of curriculum or methods 
of teaching this plan or the other plan; they are but the 
mechanics which must not be confused with the main ob¬ 
jective. The main objective must be how to think and how 
to work, not what to think; how to secure and scientifically 
use information, not the mere acquisition of information. 0 

Most people would agree that there are different systems 
of teaching in the two classes of institutions. The high school 
usually devotes itself to textbook study while the college 
depends to a large degree upon library research, laboratory 
research, and lectures. The high school, a fairly recent de¬ 
velopment in our institutional life, has been influenced in 
shaping its curricula and in teaching by a variety of factors; 
vocational education, general cultural education for living, 
and college-entrance preparation have been among the 
chief demands. And, because any student might, Cinderella- 
like, pack off to college, the high school must potentially 
prepare most of its students for college. Then colleges 
set certain limits below which no candidate for admission 
might fall These requirements meant that the candidate 
had to acquire a certain amount of information. The in¬ 
sistence that a candidate should have been trained to think 
was conspicuously absent. Our high schools were thus held 
to a standard of teaching by their taskmaster, the college— 

* No one should suppose that we object to the acquisition of information. What we 
inalBt upon la that the Bludent should be trained in sound methods of acquiring information 
and in the development of critical standards by which ho can assess the validity o( the 
material once he has secured it. 
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a standard which in the Jong run is of little benefit to any 
one concerned. 

The majority of our high schools devote themselves in 
all their courses to the presentation of information. The 
change of curricula in -the last few years wherein the social 
studies have gradually displaced the older disciplines has 
been a hopeful change. Geography, history, sociology, 
economics, civics or political science in general, form this 
group. These studies have been held out to be one of the 
big forward steps. That is still open to argument There 
is practically no course which has been in the secondary- 
school curriculum but could be made enormously more use¬ 
ful to the pupil. In the gradual efforts at revision of cur¬ 
ricula we have been putting great emphasis upon the 
mechanics of teaching. Many papers and ponderous tomes 
have been written on the objective of teaching in this course 
and that course, but little effort has been made to clarify 
the ends or aims of education as a process of socialization 
definitely under control We are preoccupied with the glo¬ 
rification of the machinery of teaching pupils to secure and 
retain sufficient information to pass an examination so that 
they maybe certified as having attained to a certain degree 
of excellence to secure a diploma, working papers, or ad¬ 
mission to an institution of higher learning. 

It is the unusual high school which presents its students 
with a course of teaching designed to train them in a method 
of thinking that will be a useful technique in almost any 
situation requiring rational analysis. Of course, it is true 
that not all colleges teach their students in a way calculated 
to train and stimulate their thinking processes. Too often 
it is, like high school, -the satisfaction of administrative de¬ 
mands. So many credits must be presented for graduation. 
The necessary courses must be passed. The student must 
be examined. Because of large classes and administrative 
demands for examination, more and more true-and-false 
questions and completion tests come to compose an exam- 
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ination. These forms almost completely void every effort 
at thought. 

Accepting these statements as true, the fact none the less 
remains that college generally insists upon a different type 
of work from the high school. The progressive private 
school, like the Walden School in New York City, and some 
few public high schools try in experimental courses to teach 
their students to be intelligent, to think, to gather informa¬ 
tion and assess its value, using all their courses in a coher¬ 
ent curriculum. The mere collection of information or even 
so-called self-expression is not their main objective. Self- 
expression is of little use if it finds its outlet in a predatory 
gang or violently antisocial activity. It becomes valuable 
when placed alongside of other forms of self-expression and 
alongside of similar forms, for the artist then becomes the 
critic of his own form and technique, 

In a large Western city the course for juniors and seniors 
in mechanical drawing was organized upon the assumption 
that the most important thing the youngster could acquire 
was an acquaintance with the various techniques used in 
drawing and the problems involved. Practical engineers 
drew up the course. No engineer ever meets the problems 
in his professional life that are ordinarily presented to be¬ 
ginning students. His problems are composite ones. To 
make the work as realistic as possible and a real laboratory 
course in teaching scientific methods of meeting the prob¬ 
lems an architect runs up against, they were given for one 
term this work: Decide what kind of house you would like 
to have if you were going to have one and draw the plans; 
here arc your reference materials and we are here to help 
you and to be consulted; now go to it. So it was later on 
with steam and then gas engines. When these lads went 
to the higher institutions they did not have to stand the gaff 
of academic adjustment. 

While the records of even elementary schools show that 
research of a high order can be carried out by their pupils, 
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the average primary and secondary high-school library does 
not exist or is inadequate for much worth-while research. 
The library is too often a place for the boys and the girls 
to meet for "dates," or where the bored student may find 
amusement in the humorous periodicals. Colleges recruited 
from the smaller high schools usually find a difficult prob¬ 
lem in developing the correct attitude towards the library. 
It tends to become a social hall. Of course, the matter of 
finance in providing equipment and trained librarians is an 
important consideration, but the more important considera¬ 
tion is the teaching standard which requires no library to 
speak of, only a well-memorized textbook and a high regard 
for the teacher’s opinions. 

It may be significant in this connection that in the public 
high schools of the United States the number of volumes 
per pupil was 4.7 in 1890, 5,2 in 1900, 5.5 in 1910, 5.5 in 
1920, and 2.6 in 1926, 7 Compare with this the student book 
ratio of the private high schools. The earliest figures 
available are those for 1910. The number of books per 
student in the private high schools was 19.3 in 1910, 19.0 
in 1920, and 19,8 in 1926. 8 This difference 1 ’ may or may 
not be significant for the possibilities of research in the two 
types of schools. It would perhaps be worth following up 
in more detail. 

Of course, what is more important than the number of 
books are the kind of books and the use made of them; and 
it is the school’s failure to train the student in their proper 
use that is the object of criticism. 

i Compiled from Statistics or Public High Schools, 1925-26. U. S. Bureau of Education 
Bulletin, No. 33, 1927, Table I, p. U, 

• Compiled from Statistics of Private High Schooln and Academies, 192G-2S. U, S, Bureau 
of Education Bulletin, No. 31, 1927, Table I, p. 9. 

1 Possibly the difference in library facilities can be accounted for by mean 9 of the fol¬ 
lowing t (l) endowment of private schools; (2} greater emphasis upon research in some 
private schools; (3) comparative Isolation of private schools from public libraries; (4) use 
of public libraries by public schools, It is worth noting that the New York Public 
Library has been forced by overcrowding to use every means to discourage the use of 
the Public Library by school children where these hooka might be supplied by the school, 
School children using the Library for textbooks and collateral reading left no desks 
for older research workers, 
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To sum up the methods of teaching and studying em¬ 
ployed !n the high school: They are those of the acquisition 
of certain information determined to a large degree by 
college-entrance requirements. It is textbook teaching sup¬ 
plemented but little by the use of the library or other ma¬ 
terials, The student is not trained to think or to learn 
methods of collecting and handling data. He is not on his 
own in any adventure of mental growth. Somebody has 
been trying to educate him without asking what educa¬ 
tion is. 

The high-school student usually graduates in June and 
after about three short months finds himself at college. 
He is away from home* and that is different. He must 
learn to be a fairly cooperative member of a community 
different from any he has known before. He goes to his 
first classes and finds that perhaps no textbook or syllabus 
is used. A list of reading is given to him and he is told 
that from time to time he will be examined on that- One 
is compelled to surmise that some biological transformation 
has taken place, causing a different specimen to be pre¬ 
sented to the college from that which graduated from 
the high school so confidently and hopefully but three 
months before. And now what happens to him, bewil¬ 
dered in a strange world? The story is best told in the 
statistics of failures presented in the earlier part of 
this paper, about 30 per cent. No one who has gone 
through college or who has taught there thinks that the 
work is so amazingly difficult that it can be passed 
in the first year by but 70 per cent of the 30 per cent of 
the high-school graduates who enter as freshmen. It prob¬ 
ably takes until Christmas for most of the students to dis¬ 
cover where they are and what some of it is about. Some 
never do find out what it is all about but manage to make 
the grade and remain with the college. It is probable that 
much of the bewilderment of these early weeks, not to men¬ 
tion the later elimination, could be avoided if the methods 
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of teaching in college were introduced into the high school, 
at least for those students who plan to attend college. 

The aim of college teaching has been, to a greater de¬ 
gree than that of the high school, the stimulation of think¬ 
ing, or teaching the student to think, instead of the mere 
acquisition of certain information. At any rate the method 
has been variable between departments and even within de¬ 
partments. Much greater freedom has existed in that 
field than in the high school. But with the increased en¬ 
rollment in our colleges the factory system of mass pro¬ 
duction of graduates has been gaining ground with the in¬ 
struction of the vast body of undergraduates. Then, too, 
the course of the college is determined to some extent by the 
desires of the student body and the public. Dean Wood- 
bridge of the graduate faculty of Columbia University in 
his 1927 report says: “Education is conceived to be a 
good, not clearly defined, which it is the business of the 
colleges and universities to disburse.” While the disburse¬ 
ment of this good has been to some small degree different 
in the colleges from that of the high schools (that is, a 
greater emphasis on learning as a process), there is a pro¬ 
found difference in the methods of making the disburse¬ 
ments to the student body, and this difference in method is 
a forbidding obstacle which the college freshman has to 
learn to clear by long, arduous practice. He should have 
learned to clear it before leaving the high-school doors. 
The student's problem is defined for him in terms of a new 
aim of education and particularly of a new method of 
achieving that aim. While the new aim is not strikingly 
apparent in all colleges, it is certainly a noticeable fact 
in any college worth the name. Furthermore, the difference 
in method of achieving that aim is strikingly apparent 
almost everywhere. 

It is worth while to call attention to some of the out¬ 
standing methods of meeting this different aim, for the 
methods are almost identical in technique in college, ele- 
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mentary, and secondary schools—of course, with adjust¬ 
ment to the different age levels. 

A leading example of the new methods employed in 
colleges is the honors course. Here, after the first or 
second year, students of special promise are chosen to 
work for honors. They organize their work around some 
major interest but have the free run of the college. They 
usually may attend lectures or not as they please, and what 
lectures they please. Then the final test is a comprehen¬ 
sive examination covering the student’s familiarity with his 
field, but particularly his ability to utilize the material of 
his field. 

Harvard University has recently introduced a “reading” 
period in which students are to have their whole time 
available for preparation for their finals. This is but a 
further step along the fine path of education by means of 
the tutorial and honors systems in which undergraduates 
are turning out pieces of research that compare favor¬ 
ably with many doctor’s dissertations. 

The University of Wisconsin recently entered upon an 
adventurous experiment by which half of the freshman class 
entered upon a course of study that can best be described as 
exploratory. Greek civilization of the Peridean age was 
thoroughly explored in all its ramifications. That same 
group, using the technique of sociological analyses it had 
learned in the study of Greek civilization, planned to study 
another civilization the following year. Can any one doubt 
that these students, after the completion of the analyses of 
the second civilization, will not be thoroughly equipped for 
an “inquiry into the nature of things"? 

These examples can be amplified but to no particular 
advantage. They illustrate with sufficient force the differ¬ 
ence in aim becoming manifest in the “crack” departments 
of the colleges with the different techniques utilized for its 
achievement, a technique but slightly different from that in 
the progressive experimental high schools. 
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What then are the constructive means to be used in the 
attack upon this problem, the maladjustment between our 
high schools and colleges in both aim and methods of 
teaching, a difference to be justified only upon the assump¬ 
tion of a biological change in the individual between the 
time of graduation and the registration at college? Out 
of the various obvious approaches there are two that we 
wish to present now. The first is the gradual extension of 
both the aim and methods in use in colleges to our high 
schools, at least to the candidates for college entrance. 
The second is the definition of objectives in education in¬ 
stead of in leaching (there is a vast difference) In our 
teacher-training schools and universities, and the training 
of our teachers accordingly. 

The first of these problems in a way depends upon the 
second. It seems, however, that there are certain factors 
in themselves which must be changed before much of an 
effective nature can be accomplished, no matter how much 
our teachers are trained. One of these is the develop¬ 
ment of a system of college-entrance requirements that will 
not emphasize the acquisition of a certain amount of knowl¬ 
edge by the candidates for admission, and thus free the 
high school from the task, of pouring certain information 
into the students’ heads to be conscientiously reproduced 
on the examination sheet. College-entrance requirements 
must be related to the new aim the colleges are developing 
and select students who show the capacity to make of learn¬ 
ing a process of growth and rational adjustment. When 
this is the case, the high schools can throw their emphasis 
in the same direction. 

Of course, the minimum high-school curriculum is fixed 
by the State boards. Beyond this minimum the teacher 
may adventure freely. One fundamental difficulty at this 
point, and it seems to be increasing in seriousness rather 
than decreasing, is that the real people who are organizing 
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the work for the teachers are the administrators. The 
teachers as individuals have little hope of protesting against 
it and are usually weakened by the promotion to adminis¬ 
trative duty of those teachers who attain any outstanding 
success. How this tendency in education, which seems to 
be almost inevitable with the growth of the educational 
establishments and the dominance of the machine pro¬ 
cesses in our civilization, is to be fought is not dear at this 
time; but be fought it must. If we can get some of our 
real philosophers of education, some real people who think 
in terms of racial values into some of the important posi¬ 
tions now held by the mechanically trained experts or tech¬ 
nicians in methodology and organization, we shall be in a 
position to expect a shift in emphasis. 

As far as the methods of studying in high school are 
concerned, those in use in the college can be utilized there 
at any time once the will to do so is evident and the facili¬ 
ties are available. Libraries are necessary, but the school 
libraries may be supplemented by those of the town. 
The chief thing that is lacking at present is the will to intro¬ 
duce it both on the part of the teachers and the administra¬ 
tors, 

The second approach to the problem is that of the clas¬ 
sification of objectives of education and the training of our 
teachers accordingly. Too much of the definition of ob¬ 
jectives today is in terms of limited standards of one course 
of certain administrative requirements. 

Thinkers have been telling us what the aims of education 
are but the technicians have the upper hand. If we could 
push the question back far enough most would agree that 
the real aim of education, at least in a democracy, should 
be to produce rational thinkers in so far as possible. Yet 
in how many places is that the avowed object in high 
schools and even in colleges? Of course, when graduating 
from high school, many boys and girls, too, are old enough 
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to marry without their parents* consent* But they arc 
considered too young to be trained to arrive at rational 
judgments on the subject of matrimony. They are within 
two or three years of the age when they may vote for their 
rulers but they are still too young to be trained to rationally 
criticize the processes of government. The assumptions 
of democracy are probably more nearly true than those of 
our educational system. The objectives of education can 
never be the teaching of the mores but must be the methods 
and technique of arriving at a rational and critical attitude 
towards them. 

How many can achieve it is open to question but as an 
aim or objective of education it is scarcely open to doubt. 

If we accept this objective, how can it be made effective 
in our teacher-training institutions? Some courses of study 
are more adaptable to it than others, but almost any course 
can be used. Such courses as anthropology 10 and sociology 
are particularly adapted to the development of a critical 
or rational judgment because of the study of various meth¬ 
ods used to meet the same problems of adaptation in dif¬ 
ferent societies. Here in particular is probably the best 
method of training teachers in education as a continuous 
process of development based upon a critical attitude in the 
individual. It is, however, dependent upon the teacher 
here, too, for both sociology and anthropology may be 
taught in a way that will simply offer material for a fur¬ 
ther strengthening of our prejudices instead of freeing us 
from our emotional judgments. 11 The teachers, then, must 
be trained not as at present to acquire sufficient information 

‘•Margaret Mead, “The Need for Teaching Anthropolgy in Normal School and Teach¬ 
ers College," and Society t October 8, 1927, p. 464, 

Margaret Mead, Coming of Age in Samoa, W. Morrow and Company (New York: 
1928), ch, XIH, XIV, 

11 "The instructors apparently place great stress upon knowledge of the facts of the various 
courses offered. Very little attention is directed to the development of techniques, appre¬ 
ciations, attitudes, and Ideals, The concept of knowledge is, further, a narrow one, to be 
obtained Seemingly from a relatively narrow range of reading and class discussion.“ 

Earl Underwood Rugg and N. H, Dearborn, " The Social Studies in Teachers Colleges 
and Normal Schools," Colorado Teachers College Education Series, No, 4, 1928, p. 66, 
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to pass certain examinations to qualify for a certificate, but 
they must be trained so as not only to be capable but also 
to have the will to be inquirers into the nature of things. 
This must be the attitude they pass on to their students. 

It is, then, along these lines that the maladjustment be¬ 
tween our secondary-school system and our colleges must 
be attacked. They are not the only methods, to be sure, 
but they seem to us to be two of the most hopeful. 



AN INVESTIGATION INTO THE READING 
PRACTICES OF A 7B GROUP OF GIRLS IN A 
NEW YORK CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 

Louise Dahlberg 

The source of investigation in this study of reading 
practices has been a group of 40 girls in a 7B 1 class of a 
Brooklyn elementary school, a group ranging in age from 
11 to 15 years. 

To obtain the necessary data various means were under¬ 
taken. Each child was requested, in the first place, to 
bring in a list of all books in her home library. Further 
information concerning the children’s awareness of books, 
magazines, and newspapers, together with their reactions 
to them, was obtained in the classroom. Statistics con¬ 
cerning the family backgrounds of the children, national, 
social, economic, and industrial, were gathered from inter¬ 
views with the children. The survey of physical influences 
was the result of a personal familiarity with the neigh¬ 
borhood in which these children lived. Eyesight and general 
health data were collected from school health records. 

Although the children themselves are native to this 
country, the majority of the parents proved to be of foreign 
birth. Among the eleven nations represented, the Italian 
and the Polish predominate, nearly one half of the parents 
being of those nationalities. Only one fourth of the pa¬ 
rental group is native to the United States. 

The languages spoken in the homes exert their influence, 
possibly, upon reading practices. It was found that in 10 
homes English is the only language used; Italian only is 
used in three families. All others use a foreign language 
along with English. Of those parents who speak English 
plus another language, in most cases English is the less 

i Of the three claaseB com posing the 7B group, this 7B was supposed tc have aa its mem¬ 
ber* the brighter of the 7B grade. 
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fluently spoken. One child na'ively said of her mother, 
"she speaks good enough English." Two others said of 
their parents, "very little English.” 

The parents of the children are of the nonprofessional 
classes: all, save one, are tradesmen, artisans, or laborers; 
the one exception is a clerk in a bank. 

In short, the group dealt with consists of 40 girls whose 
average age is 13 years, parentage is foreign, and whose 
background is largely that of laborers and tradesmen, occu* 
pations which, as we know, probably leave very little leisure 
for reading, and in this case, reading which, if indulged in 
at all, is that of people whose native language is not English. 

EXTENT OF THE CHILDREN’S READING 

The children were asked to list as exactly as possible the 
number of books generally read per week and per month. 
The returns indicated that the average number of books 
read by each child was 2 per week and 9.1 per month. 
Sixteen read one book a week, the others from 0 to 9 per 
week. It is interesting to note that four girls listed as never 
reading received school library books repeatedly, just as 
the others did. Some of the items here given may seem 
exaggerated; for instance, that of a girl reading 9 books 
a week. I think they are not, however, for, realizing that 
children read more some weeks than they do others, they 
were asked to enumerate the books read during the preced¬ 
ing week-—a week of average type without holidays or 
especial assignments—and I hoped thereby to get a more 
basic average. Moreover, as they were made thoroughly 
aware of my intention not to use the data they submitted 
against them, I think there was complete sincerity in the 
reports they gave. 

The data concerning magazine reading was as follows: 
4 were Interested not at all, not even in the illustrations: 
13 read none, but merely glanced at the illustrations; 10 
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read one a week regularly. The 13 remaining read two 
or more magazines a week. Slightly more than half the 
class, or 57 per cent, was, therefore, interested in maga¬ 
zines. 

The class interest in newspapers was greater than that 
in magazines, for all read parts of some newspaper or other. 

The number of visits made by these children to the public 
libraries was not so favorable. 


Number Per cent Number Per cent 

of of Number of times of of Number of tiroes 
children class visited children class visited 


22 55 no visits 

3 7p£ less than once a month 

1 2J4 once a month 

2 5 fortnightly 

5 12 yi once a week 


4 10 Twice a week 

1 2Jd? 3 times a week 

1 V/i 3 or 4 times a week 

1 daily 

40 


THE KINO OF READING 

Books 


The list of books found below represents the favorite 
book of each child. The choice of books was limited for 
some, as they had read only those books found in the school 
library. Those contained in the school library have been 
starred. 


Number 

of 


Name of Book children 

•Little Women. 3 

Little Lord Fauntleroy. 1 

•The Prince and the Pauper... 3 

The Little Lame Prince. 1 

Camp Fire Girl Series. 1 

Boy and Girl Scout Series.... 1 

Bunny Brown Books. 1 

Laddie. 1 

The Heart of Katie O’Doone... 1 

•The Girl Next Door... 5 


Number 

of 


Name of Book children 

Black Beauty. I 

Merchant of Venice. 1 

Five Little Peppers.. 1 

Heidi. 1 

•Uncle Tom’s Cabin. 1 

•Rebecca of Stmnybrook Farm 3 
A Girl in His House......... 1 

Dandelion Cottage. i 

Lady Jane.. I 

The Rambling Kid..... 1 
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Only 30, as is seen above, mention a favorite book. The 
others mention that they have no particular fondnesses in 
the way of books. 

It is interesting to note that the books designated a 9 
favorite by 50 per cent of the children reporting were all 
in the school library. This may or may not be significant. 
If this seeming preference for books found in the school 
library, as opposed to those found outside the school library, 
exists, it bespeaks the appropriateness of the school-library 
books and shows that the school can thus be assisted in 
developing in children good reading habits. If the school 
library books are the only books read, however, the choice 
of them as being favorite means less. 

When asked to tell the kind of stories they preferred 
there seemed to be no hesitation. 


Type of Story 

Fairy Tales.. 

Mystery.... 

Adventure. 

Historical and Biographic 
sed it, 11 true stories". 


Sea Stories, 


Number of 

Children 

Per Cent 

20 

so 

10 

25 

5 

UK 

s- 

2 

s 

\" 2 

5 

1 



Total 40 


Magazines 

In the quest for information concerning the type and dis¬ 
tribution of the magazines read, I used two main divisions: 
(1) a list of magazines available in the homes and (2) a 
list of those sought, but not in the home. In considering 
those of the first group, those available in the home, three 
divisions were made: those regularly subscribed for, those 
sometimes found, and their designation of favorite mag¬ 


azines. 
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Some of those regularly subscribed for by members of 
their families are as follows: 

Name of Magazine Number Name of Magazine Number 

True Story... 11 Liberty. 2 

Photoplay. 3 Love Story. 2 

Ladies' Home Journal. 3 American Girl. 1 

Saturday Evening Post.2 Breezy Stories*,.,,.,,. 1 

Mother Knows Best. 2 None subscribed for. 10 

Collier's Weekly. 2 


Those often found within the homes, but not subscribed 
for, are: 


Name of Magazine 

Number 

Per cent of Class 

True Story. 

15 

37H 

Ladter' Home Journal. 

4 

10 

Collier's Weekly. 

3 


Liberty. 

None found in 17 homes 

2 

5 


The True Story magazine proved to be not only the 
most prevalent within the homes but the favorite as well 
with the children. The consensus of the children’s tastes 
in magazine reading, dependent upon those actually found 
at home, seems to be that any yarn will do provided it has 
a strong love or some adventure element. 

The data which follows was obtained by asking the chil¬ 
dren to write the names of the magazines for which they 
would like subscriptions as gifts from friends or parents. 


Name of Magazine 

Per 

No, cent 

Name of Magazine 

No. 

Per 

cent 

Junior Red Cross Magazine 

13 32M Air Stories. 

1 

2H 

True Story. 

8 20 

American Girl. 

1 

2Vi 

Saturday Evening Post,... 

6 IS 

Boy Scout Magastne. ... 

1 

2H 

(2 for pictures only) 


Good Housekeeping. 

1 

2'A 

Motion Picture.. 

4 10 

Judge. 

, 1 

2H 

Photoplay. 

3 7H Literary Digest. 

1 

2'A 

Ladies' Home Journal,.,. 

2 5 

Own Your Own Home... 

1 

2J4 

Love Story. 

2 5 

Romance. 

1 

2K 

National Geographic. 

2 5 

Screen,. 

. 1 

2A 

Wings. . . 

2 5 

None desired.. 

. 4 

10 



Number reporting.... 

.. 40 
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It is significant that although many of the sensational 
magazines are desired there is a decided tendency to want 
a better type. The Junior Red Cross magazine and the 
National Geographic , two of the magazines listed among 
the preferences, have been seen or used in class during 
the term. This fact, however, seems to have influenced 
their choice but slightly. 


Newspapers 

The newspapers read by the members of this group give 
insight into the types of newspapers popular in the families 
of tradesmen and artisans. The children naturally read 
those which older members of the family have introduced 
into the home. The following table arranged in order 
of the number read was enlightening. 



No. Read 

Sunday 



Daily and 

Edition 


Newspaper 

Sunday 

Only 

Per cent 

Daily News. 

. 39 


91H 

Daily Mirror. 

. 25 


62'A 

Evening Journal. 

. 19 


iPA 

Brooklyn Times. 

. 19 


iPA 

New York World. 

. 17 

2 

m 

Graphic. 

. 14 


35 

Standard Union. 

. 10 


25 

New York American... 

. 8 

7 

20 

Brooklyn Daily Eagle. 

. 5 


yiVi 

New York Times 

. 5 



Herald Tribune... 

. 4 

2 

10 

The Sun. 

. 2 


5 

♦Home Talk. 

. 2 


5 

♦Item... 

. 1 




♦Local weekly paper. 


This shows that on the average each child reads 4)4 
different daily papers; and that the tabloids giving promi¬ 
nence to sensational news are most in demand among the 
families of these forty children. 
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As for the foreign newspapers available in the home there 
were 26 as follows: 


1—Lithuanian 

1— “Ukrainian 

2 — From England 

3— From Newfoundland 


5—Italian 
5—Jewish 
9—Polish 

26 Total 


Practically all the children agreed that of the newspapers 
found in their homes, the Daily News was the favorite 
with the Mirror second, and favorite features were the 
comic sheets. Fourteen read only the comics while the 
rest combined these with one or two other interests. 


The favorite newspaper features have been arranged 
according to popularity in the following table: 


Article 

Comic Sheets. 

Bright Sayings. 

Embarrassing Moments,. 

Evening Stories. 

News Events (headlines only) 
Jokes..,... 


No, Reading Per Cent 
39 9lA 

. 7 1734 

5 1234 

3 V/ 2 

3 iA 

.2 5 


To the Current Events, a public-school newspaper, only 
four subscribed. This low subscription rate was partly 
due to lack of interest and partly to an increase in the 
price of the paper. 

In general, then, the newspaper reading was not such as 
might be considered educationally advantageous. The 
utter lack of discrimination in children shortly to be grad¬ 
uated from the elementary school indicates a large field 
of work in the matter of newspapers as in the matter of 
magazines, both of which, I believe, are sadly neglected. 


INFLUENCES DETERMINING READING PRACTICES 

The next series of studies made deals with the influences 
which might be incentives or deterrents to reading. Family 
influences would probably be great. Therefore, I tried 
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first to discover how many of the parents were fond of 
reading and obtained the following results: 

22 children reported Both parents fond of reading 
2 children reported Both parents fond of reading (but newspapers only) 
1 child reported Both parents fond of reading (Italian only) 

5 children reported Neither parent fond of reading 
10 children reported One parent only fond of reading (6 mothers, 4 
— fathers) 

40 

Then, to glimpse the bibliographical background of the 
children, each child was asked to bring in the list of books 
which were actually owned by the family. Numerically 
the results were as follows; 



No. of 


No, of 


No. of 

No. of 

Books 

No, of 

Books 

No. of 

Books 

Children 

in Home 

Children 

in Home 

Children 

in Home 

Reporting 

Library 

Reporting 

Library 

Reporting 

Library 

1 

54 

2 

2$) 

1 

18 

i 

53 

1 

21 

3 

15 

1 

47 

1 

26 

1 

14 

l 

43 

2 

25 

2 

13 

i 

41 

1 

24 

3 

11 

l 

40 

1 

23 

2 

10 

l 

33 

2 

22 

1 

9 

1 

32 

1 

21 

1 

1 

l 

31 

1 

19 

1 

6 





Total 36 

844 


The average number of books owned per family is 21.1'. 
Of the 844 books reported there were only 82 nonfiction, 
including poetry, technical books, dictionaries, histories, 
geographies, etc., or 9.9 per cent. There were IS, or 1.8 
per cent, foreign books; 9 Lithuanian, 6 Polish, leaving 
88.2 per cent English fiction. Only 16 or 44.4 per cent of 
the 36 children reporting had any nonfiction at ail. 

Twenty girls reported home libraries containing no non¬ 
fiction. It is interesting to note that only 2 children re- 
ported the Bible as among their books. It is a detail of 
interest that the only book of any English trend reported by 
a Lithuanian girl whose family library consists of 10 books 
is an English and Lithuanian Dictionary. 
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A survey of the lists of books found in the home libra¬ 
ries of this group showed that with the exception of series, 
such as Burt Standish’s Dick Merrkuell } and his Frank 
Merriwell; Appleton’s Don Sturdy and Tom Swift; Stella 
Francis’s Camp Fire Girl scries; Alger’s books; Crane’s 
Automobile Girls series, etc,, the duplications are almost 
negligible. Popular motion pictures seem to have deter- 
mined the choice of many of the books. A few are text¬ 
books used in the schools, Most of the books are such as 
might appeal to the average child of junior-high-school age. 
There is the appeal of narrative, but probably little that 
would arouse a love for the beauties of our language. 

Not only is there little literary inspiration afforded by 
the children’s home libraries, but, furthermore, the parents 
as a group are, apparently, not interested in. good read¬ 
ing in any general way. This assertion is borne out by 
inquiry as to the conversational stimulus received at home. 
The data was obtained by asking each child, “What do you 
talk about at supper or dinner?” 

The resultant information could be accurate only in 
part, for a child’s report on family table talk naturally 
leaves room for omissions. It is noteworthy to realize, 
however, that in but 6 of nearly 40 families are books 
discussed at all. In only 19 families are current events 
discussed, and many of these of the sensational kind, as 
murders and other crimes, divorces, and marriages. Thea¬ 
ters, comprising mostly motion-picture theaters and their 
presentations, are discussed in 5 families, while business 
is the dominant source for conversation in 11 fam¬ 
ilies. Twenty-six children reported that personal affairs 
are generally discussed, Very little desire for reading is 
obviously aroused by the type of conversations prevailing 
in these homes. 

I was also eager to discover how the reading was con- 
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trolled, if at all, and found that in their choice of books 
and periodicals, 

2 were advised by their older sisters 
4 were advised by mothers 
2 were sometimes advised by mothers 
1 was advised by father 
7 were advised by both parents 
19 had none to advise them 
1 reported “Mother and Sister decide if I should like 
a book” 

1 reported “Mother gives list of excellent, clean books 
to read. Sometimes I decide what I read,” 

2 did not report 

The next field of interest was the effect of social influ¬ 
ences apart from those of the homes on the children’s read¬ 
ing. First might be mentioned the class library, which 
consisted in this case of 36 books. These were given out 
every week in such a manner that every child had a change 
of book at least every two weeks. The books were indis¬ 
criminately distributed unless a request for a definite book 
had been received before the distribution began. The teach¬ 
ers’ purpose in assigning books whether desired or not was 
to encourage, if possible, all children to read something. 
Previous experience had proved that when absolutely free 
choice with no automatic and compulsory distribution was 
permitted, some never bothered to take any books. How¬ 
ever, even such assigning was not always successful. One 
girl, it was found, accepted the book given her, lent it to 
some one else who wanted it, and returned it on the day 
due. This was discovered towards the end of the term 
when a borrower failed to return the book on time. The 
girl admitted to having “passed on” books regularly and 
did admit too that she enjoyed reading one of the books; 
namely, Daddy-Long-Legs by Jean Webster. Th ’19 same 
girl also enjoyed being read to, as she demonstrated during 
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the reading of Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm by Wiggin, 
which was read aloud to the class. 

The books in the class library most often requested were 

Alcott —Little Woynen 
Seaman —The Girl Next Door 
Stowe —Uncle Tom's Cabin 
Twain —The Prince and the Pauper 
Webster— Daddy-Long-Legs 
W*ggin —Rebecca of Sunnybrook Farm 
Polly Oliver’s Problem 

The public libraries, too, are a social influence which de¬ 
termine in part the reading practices of these children. It 
was found that 22 of the 40 children were members of a 
public library. The distances of their homes from the 
libraries seemed to have no effect on membership. 

Outside clubs affording reading facilities that might de¬ 
termine reading practices received the following consider¬ 
ation: 

32 belonged to no clubs 
4 belonged to church or Sunday-School libraries 
1 belonged to a Scout Troop library 

1 belonged to Y.W.C.A. library 

2 belonged to a dub (name not mentioned) which 
gives credit for original stories and poems written by 
children and which gives books as prizes 

Apparently, since only 22 belonged to the public libra¬ 
ries and only 8 availed themselves of reading facilities in 
the way of other social units, it seems indisputable that 
the many opportunities for reading are not being taken 
advantage of by this representative group of 7B girls. 

Could physical influences be deterring some from read¬ 
ing? The condition of eyesight in 35 was normal; only 
5 suffered from eyestrain, possibly due to excessive read¬ 
ing. The general health was fair. One suffered from 
malaria, 2 were anaemic, and one a cardiac case. The 
lighting used in the homes evidently had no influence as 
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only 3 used gas for lighting purposes and 36 electricity. 
One did not report. 

The economic backgrounds of the children might play 
their share in determining reading practices. It was found 
from submitted data that the average number of children 
per average family of 6 members is 4. There are 76 
regular wage earners and 180 dependents, making the 
average number of dependents for whom each wage earner 
is responsible 2.37. In most families the mothers remained 
at home. As the average families are large, it would seem 
probable that many children had work to do in the homes 
after school hours, thus preventing them from reading to 
any great extent. 

Finally, by way of conclusion, an attempt was made to 
determine the number of those expressing a fondness for 
reading, and the reasons for the dislike of others for read¬ 
ing. The results were as follows: 

29 children were actually fond of reading 
2 insisted on inserting a very —• 

1 Sometimes 

8 Not at all fond of it 

The 8 who admitted to not liking reading gave the fol¬ 
lowing reasons for not wanting to read: 

2 said “I’m restless” 

1 said “I do not like to read because I dream about it” 
1 said <l I do not like to read because it affects my eyes; 

print*too small; gives me a headache” 

1 said “Gives me a headache” 

1 said “Have no time” 

1 said “I am not interested” 

1 said “It's a waste of time” 

One dislike, then, is due to a disagreeable mental reac¬ 
tion, four to a physical reaction, one to economic conditions, 
and the two others do not explain. 

Has the amount or kind of the children’s reading had any 
obvious influence on their scholarship? I judge it has but 
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very little. Of the four who reported as never reading, one 
received the rating of A, one B+, one B, and one failed. 
The only other girl with a failing class mark reported read¬ 
ing one book a week. Of those who had fairly large home 
libraries, the majority were in the upper half of the class. 
Yet one who had what I should consider the best list of 
books and the best conversational stimulus and home influ¬ 
ence did only fair work in the formal school subjects. I 
must admit, however, that at times she evinced unusual 
intelligence concerning important current happenings. 

Nationality seemed to have no effect on individual schol¬ 
arship. The two who failed were Italians. On the other 
hand, two others, also Italians, were at the head of the 
class. The Poles were similar in classification; a few very 
low, two very high, the rest medium. One of the low- 
grade pupils was an American girl with several generations 
of United States citizenship back of her and very intelli¬ 
gent parents. The majority, irrespective of national back¬ 
ground, were normal with regard to school studies. 

GENERAL CONCLUSIONS AND REMARKS 

1. School, with its present methods of teaching reading 
and literature, is not inculcating an interest in literature. 

2 . The “movies” have influenced reading and encour¬ 
aged a desire for “thrillers" and excessive action. 

3. The ignorance of our literature on the part of foreign 
parents is a deterrent in developing a love for reading. 

4. Facilities for reading, at least within the schoolhouse, 
libraries, and social centers, are not lacking. In fact they 
invite, yet are often disregarded by the adolescent girl. 

5. The proportion of newspaper reading greatly exceeds 
both that of magazines and that of books. Direction in 
this type of reading is, therefore, imperative, and thus i9 
disclosed a vast and almost untouched field for the study of 
newspapers and magazines in the elementary schools, a field 
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which should aim to develop a sense of discrimination, 
however slight. 

6. As tabulations indicate, the magazines read by the 
children because of their availability within the home are 
not the magazines the children would have preferred had 
a free choice been possible. Suitable and desired current 
magazines might he added most advantageously to the 
school or class library. The average public library, .fre¬ 
quented incidentally by less than fifty per cent of these 
pupils, possesses but rarely a magazine rack in the children’s 
department, The school library, therefore, has an oppor¬ 
tunity here, 

7. School libraries, with an enforced circulation, though 
not fully utilized hy the children, afford a most effective 
means of presenting good reading matter to the children, 
as the repeated listing of school library books as favorite 
books indicates, School libraries, therefore, should be 
increasingly enriched. 



FOR BETTER HEALTH EDUCATION IN OUR 

SCHOOLS 

Iago Galdston 

An extensive variety of experiences that came upon us 
during and after the war has led us to a sharply focused 
appreciation of the existing great need for health education. 
Even as the mental testing of more than a million soldiers 
gave us a startling picture of their average mental level, so, 
too, their physical examination revealed a shockingly low 
level of physical being, A heretofore inconceivably large 
per cent was found to be "defective," suffering from in¬ 
capacitating, though largely preventable, disease effects. 
Our awakening was rude but evidently effective, for health 
education has been much "in the air” ever since, and many 
splendid minds have concentrated on the problem of how 
and what to teach on "the right idea of how to live.” Nat¬ 
urally, the more thorough the study, the more complicated 
the problem revealed itself to be and the more improbable 
became its ready and easy solution. It is evident, now, 
that the factors involved in the problem of health educa¬ 
tion are numerous, and that many of them require pioneer 
study. A variety of answers of comparable promise pre¬ 
sent themselves to a number of the problems and nothing 
short of applying them to daily practice will serve to signal 
the superior ones. During the last ten years our experi¬ 
ences have singled out certain aspects of the health- 
education problem as of first importance, and among these 
is school health education. 

The accumulated experience of the health-education 
movement in the United States and elsewhere has served 
to focus attention on the importance of the school period 
in the establishment of good health habits. 

It is evident that this period must render the best returns 
for the efforts invested in teaching the child the rules of 
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proper living, and that next to the home the school is the 
logical place for health education. Experience and obser¬ 
vation have, therefore, led to the belief that health educa¬ 
tion in the school is essential to the upbuilding of a healthy 
adult. 

School children may he considered adults in a develop¬ 
ing stage. Their mental attitudes towards health and its 
conservation, their personal hygiene practices, and their 
everyday health behavior can be more easily affected during 
the school period than at any other time. Health educa¬ 
tion in the classroom can be incorporated into and made 
an integral part of the daily educational routine and can 
be reenforced through the channels of the three R's and the 
other items of instruction. The intimate contact between 
teacher and pupil and the atmosphere of personal regard 
and favorable guidance constitute a peculiarly favorable 
influence, more conducive to effective health education than 
perhaps may be effective under other circumstances or at 
any other time in the life of the individual. But the in¬ 
corporation of health considerations in the curriculum has 
not been appreciably achieved. It constitutes an objective 
of great difficulty in attainment. 

The difficulties to be overcome before the institution of 
such a program are separable into three rather exacting 
groups of conditions. There must be available a compe¬ 
tent corps of teachers. These teachers must be informed 
on the essentials of health promotion and conservation. 
The school curriculum must allow for the incorporation 
of health education in the routine. 

How well today are we able to meet these conditions? 
Certainly it is evident that there is nowhere available any 
large body of teachers trained in health education. The 
essential facts of health education are not gathered into a 
ready form. The uninitiated, when attempting to gather 
the important health-education facts, is confronted with a 
mountain of data varying from the aesthetically desirable 
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but unimportant, to the vital precept, and the uninitiated 
is without the necessary background and knowledge re¬ 
quired for an intelligent selection. Here and there one 
may find health-education curricula for training teachers 
developed and utilized in individual and isolated institu¬ 
tions, but there is nowhere to be found a crystallized health- 
education program as is available for the teaching of English 
or of geography* 

The content of the program affects and determines the 
method of presentation, but without a clear definition 
of what is to go into the school health-education program, 
the prescribed methods of instruction must remain unde¬ 
fined. 

Precisely how to include the health-education program 
in the curriculum is difficult to determine; whether health 
education is to be an independent subject to be taught in 
so many periods each week, like history or arithmetic, or 
whether it Is to be insinuated into the already established 
daily routine of instruction', what its relationship should 
be to physical education, home economics, biology, civics, 
etc. These and many other problems make the third ele¬ 
ment of school health education as complicated and diffi¬ 
cult as either of the first two. But every one of these 
problems must be solved in a workable if not perfect man¬ 
ner before a meritorious school health-education program 
can be placed in operation. 

Briefly then, school health education is vital to the health 
of our community; to carry on such a program there must be 
available (a) teachers who know the facts of health edu¬ 
cation; (b) teachers who know how to teach these facts; 
(c) a school curriculum that enables the teachers to impart 
health education. 

Teachers for our public schools are, in the main, trained 
in institutions known as teacher-training schools. Natu¬ 
rally, then, we must look to these institutions for teachers 
trained in the facts of health education. This in turn pre- 
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supposes that the training school is competent to give such 
training. Once the proper authorities are convinced, as 
many of them already arc, of the importance of health 
education, it becomes an easy matter to “man" the training- 
school faculty so that it "will competently handle the sub¬ 
ject of health education. A number of private schools 
and universities have in the last ten years built up, from 
a dead start, thoroughly well-organized and competent 
schools of health education. The present pressing task is 
to convince the responsible authorities of the need for 
health education. However, even this should not prove 
too difficult a task. Witness the recent change in the title 
of the New York school system’s department of physical 
education to the department of health education. 

Perhaps more complicated than the matter of rendering 
the training schools competent to teach health education 
to their teacher-students is the pre-training school educa¬ 
tion of the pupils. The experience of the writer with 
pupils taking health education work in the New York 
Training School for Teachers has convinced him that unless 
the student has a well-organized preliminary training in 
the basic sciences the task, of training him in health education 
becomes extremely difficult. The training-school instruc¬ 
tor is obliged to spend a great deal of time making up 
for the deficiency in the pupil’s education. This, of course, 
takes valuable time from the teaching of the more essen¬ 
tial elements in health education. 

Every student entering teachers training should be re¬ 
quired to possess a certain working knowledge of physics, 
chemistry, and human biology. Preferably, this knowledge 
should have been secured in a course especially given for 
prospective teacher-training students. 

Such a course in sciences would vary substantially fron» 
any available today. In the majority of science courses^ 
given to high-school students the major emphasis is placed' 
upon the science per se. Physics is taught so that the stu- 
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dent might acquire an embracing knowledge of the subject. 
As much is true of the teaching of chemistry and of biology, 
which in the main is not given as human biology but is 
more morphologic or comparative biology. Such science 
courses are valuable as a preliminary training for future 
technical studies, To the teacher, however, such courses 
are less valuable than would be those aiming to impart to 
the student a mass of principles and facts competent to 
serve as, a background against which could be projected 
the more specific details of health education. In other 
words, it would be desirable for high-school pupils expecting 
to train for teaching to secure an integrated knowledge of 
physics, chemistry, and biology, not for special competence 
in these subjects, but rather to understand better the pre¬ 
cepts of health education. To the writer's knowledge, nc 
such course is now being given in any of the high schools 
of the City. On the other hand, he is convinced that it 
would not be difficult to outline and give such a course. 

Apart from the fact that such studies in the basic sci¬ 
ences would prepare the teacher-pupil for a more competent 
understanding of what is later to come in the health-educa¬ 
tion courses, this training would impart to the student 
what is as important as factual matter; namely, a proper 
attitude. Educators know that neither the possession of 
a mass of knowledge nor the capacity to impart such knowl¬ 
edge to the student is adequate to render the teacher com¬ 
petent. In health education, effectiveness is achieved only 
when knowledge translates itself into everyday action, and 
something more—that something having been designated 
as attitude—is required both in the personality of the 
teacher, in the quality of instruction, and in the learning 
of the child pupil. 

It is extremely difficult 'to define attitude, primarily be¬ 
cause it is not a thing in itself but an essence or a quality. 
To define Its mainspring is therefore an exceedingly diffi¬ 
cult if not impossible task. But, understanding certainly 
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contributes to the beginning of an effective attitude in health 
education. Many a teacher may be found mouthing facts 
in health education in the manner of an actor speaking a 
learned-by-rote but not understood foreign language. Such 
teaching must be ineffective. There is an atmosphere about 
such teaching as if neither teacher nor pupil understood 
what is was all about, as if it were some ceremonious pro¬ 
cedure which had to be gone through simply because some 
one “above" insisted upon it. 

An understanding of “what it is all about” is easier to 
acquire when the facts dealt with are set against a proper 
stage. In health education, such a stage setting would be 
made up of the primary sciences and some elementary 
knowledge of medical and public-health history. These mat¬ 
ters can easily be fitted into the compass of the intellectual 
horizon of the high-school pupil. 

Turning now to the matter of health education in the 
teacher-training school, the first item to consider is the 
obligatory and optional, or regular and elective courses. 
Some teachers will want to specialize in health education. 
For such teachers there should be made available—proba¬ 
bly in the last year of training—a special elective course. 
For all teachers, however, there should he an obligatory 
course in the first years of training. The logic of this 
recommendation lies in that it is essential for every teacher 
to receive training in health education, and in that health 
education in the lower primary school grades is not given as 
a special subject but is integrated with the other subjects, 
such as arithmetic, English, etc. It is only in the upper pri¬ 
mary grades—probably from the sixth grade on —that 
health education is treated as a separate item of instruction. 

The obligatory course in health education, in the experi¬ 
ence of the writer, is best given as a full year’s course, di¬ 
vided into two separate terms. In the first term the stu¬ 
dent is trained in the fundamentals of the structure and 
functions of the body, common diseases, causation, and dis- 
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case prevention. The second term is devoted to training 
the teacher in the technique of health education. In the 
first term’s course the attempt is made to give the student 
an appreciation of the human body which could be more 
fittingly described as “functional” than as “descriptive”; 
that is, more emphasis is placed on the “working” of the 
body than on the structure and naming of parts of the 
body. In the second term the teacher is trained in the 
technique of health education, this technique being supple¬ 
mentary to the general technique of pedagogy which the 
student has acquired in other courses. 

Technique in health education, to a large measure, con* 
cerns itself with the utilization of materials available from 
extramural sources. This training is of value for the 
reason that in every community there are many private and 
public organizations outside of the school system which 
are concerned with health conservation and the health edu* 
cation of the school child, These bodies make available 
much health-education material which the conscientious and 
competent teacher will want to incorporate into her class¬ 
room activities. A knowledge of the source—real and 
potential—of this type of health-education material and 
a knowledge of how to utilize this material is an important 
phase of the training of the teacher-pupil. 



THE INDUSTRIAL ARTS AS AN EDUCATIONAL 
FACTOR IN THE PUBLIC SCHOOLS 

Arnold Le vitas 

For a long time education concerned itself mainly 
with general culture. The object of the schools and edu¬ 
cators was to develop the minds of the students—to make 
them fitted for the social life and for that enjoyment of it 
which comes from a developed appreciation of literature, 
music, and art. 

Education for the professions was the first step in the 
practical application of learning to the economic phases 
of life. So successful did this type of education prove to 
be that it finally led to the consideration of special education 
for the business man and artisan. 

The attitude of the average educator in regard to voca¬ 
tional education was at first hostile. He could not recon¬ 
cile himself to the idea that education should lend itself 
to anything of that sort. Gradually, because of economic 
necessity and because of the forcible and convincing argu¬ 
ments of educators who had given much thought to the 
matter, many of the objectors were brought to realize the 
need of this type of education. During the past decade, 
great strides have been made in the introduction of the 
practical trades as an educative factor in the public schools 
of the nation—much of the impetus for this advance hav¬ 
ing been added by the action of the Federal Government 
through the Smith-Hughes bill. 

For a thorough consideration of the matter of the intro¬ 
duction of the practical arts into the school system, it 
should be divided into two distinct classes—first, the prac¬ 
tical arts as a manual-training device; and, secondly, the 
teaching of the arts and crafts as a vocation in life. 
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THE PRACTICAL ARTS AS A MANUAL-TRAINING DEVICE 
1. Value of Manual Training 

Most educational psychologists today believe that there 
is great value in manual training for general education. 
They say that even the boy who is to enter one of the pro¬ 
fessions should go into the shop and learn the use of tools. 
He will learn there how to use his hands and will get a 
direct contact with practical things. Such a boy will have 
a better understanding and appreciation of the people and 
affairs he comes in contact with. He will have a greater 
interest in the manufacturing processes and other phases in 
commercial life. 

But there is a far stronger argument in favor of man¬ 
ual training in the school, and that is the wholesome effect 
that it will have on the mind of the student and on his 
studies. We find that manual training has greater oppor¬ 
tunities for the practical mental development of the average 
pupil and evokes a stronger interest in the student than 
does the everyday academic subject. 

The premature, as well as the inexperienced, mind com¬ 
prehends an abstract principle more readily when it is con¬ 
cretely applied. Therefore, many a mathematical theory 
is clarified and intensified when put into practice in a 
manual-training problem. 

Professor Judd says: “We are told that shopwork is 
very helpful in the training of pupils, because each piece 
of work requires a fidelity to the materials used which is 
more rigid than is the fidelity required in merely reciting 
to a class teacher. One may give an ambiguous answer, 
but no one can drive in an ambiguous nail. This conform¬ 
ity to natural laws is said to be very good for pupils.” 

Practical art has marked expresstonal values. The 
pupil who masters the use of tools, and has made a table or 
set a type job, has created something, and he has just rea- 
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son to be proud of it. Besides that, it gives a happy means 
and practical opportunity of expressing his personality. 

The following from Psychology for Teachers f by Benson, 
Lough, Skinner, and We 9 t, is to the point: “The present 
mechanical and industrial age, with its emphasis on mas 9 
production and standardized piecework in factories, is not 
conducive to original creative work. For those who are 
forced to carry on such labor, avocational interests, or hob¬ 
bies, are very important. These should appeal to the nat¬ 
ural creative urge which is being denied in the regular 
vocation. Because of the growing diversity in human ac¬ 
tivities, there is an increasing opportunity for individual 
initiative and inventive ability in many vocations. All voca¬ 
tions need to be reinterpreted in terms of their appeals as 
expressive activities. 

2. Theory and Practice 

If wc may consider general academic education as theo¬ 
retical, and manual training as practical, we have a fine and 
necessary combination in the two. Theory without prac¬ 
tice is just as bad as practice without theory. Both are 
essential for good results; and it is being realized today 
that when the development of one goes on without the de¬ 
velopment of the other, it is a one-sided, incomplete affair. 

There are people who have developed skill In the prac¬ 
tical arts without developing the corresponding theoretical 
knowledge; and, on the other hand, there are many theo¬ 
rists who can do no practical work. One of the great tasks 
of modern educators is to apply the theory to such an 
extent as to improve the possibilities for skill; and this 
could be done, at the very outset, in the elementary schools. 

The study and practice of the manual arts by the stu¬ 
dents of academic subjects will help them definitely in their 
studies of arithmetic, history, English, and other subjects, 
through a practical development of the mind, through the 
practice of application of theory, and through the satisfac- 
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tion of accomplishment. Theory 19 a verbal reaction, while 
practice is made up of motor reactions; and our constant 
object is to convert theory into practice at the psychological 
moment, because that transformation will reduce our fur¬ 
ther efforts and allow us to continue in our quest for prog¬ 
ress and advancement. 

Industry has not always allied itself with science. It 
is only in recent years that industry has recognized the 
value of scientific aid. On the other hand, science has often 
overstepped the limits of practical procedure. But both 
sides have felt the need for each other, and are recognizing 
more and more keenly their dependence on each other. 
The theorist has often been regarded as a dreamer and 
idealist, incapable of real results, while the practical worker 
has been called a “plodder.” It is true that alone neither 
is capable of great achievement; but brought together, con¬ 
trolled by one mind, they are invincible. 

3. Coordinating Thinking and Practice 

The most important evolution in educational progress 
would be the correlating of thinking and practical efforts. 
A theory will sometimes seem impractical and unsound, and 
not to be relied on as a guide to life. Therefore, some skep¬ 
tical people will condemn theories as fantastic and unre¬ 
liable, But thinking people generally have reached a dif¬ 
ferent conclusion. They recognize that human experience 
is different from animal experience. Human experience is 
based on analyses, intellectual considerations, and adjust¬ 
ments. The man will think carefully before engaging in 
any task—thereby eliminating useless effort; whereas the 
animal continues his trial-and-error method until he hits 
on the right procedure. This shows how valuable work 
could be if coupled with theory and how useless effort 
could be avoided through analysis. 

When one draws the conclusion that It is desirable to 
develop a relation between practice and theory, and when 
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one bears in mind that there is a fundamental difference 
between theoretical processes and practical application— 
he realizes that it is an important thing in education to 
develop the method of translating theory into practice and 
practice into theory. 

Many educators have tried the experiment of teaching 
theory and of relying on later life to supply the opportuni¬ 
ties for application, but the results have not been satisfac¬ 
tory. That cannot be done. Both must he taught together; 
and that procedure should be started as early as possible 
in the school life of the child. 

It is conceded that practices formed in youth—particu¬ 
larly during preadolescence and adolescence—are not only 
more readily acquired, but become most deeply ingrained. 

4. Utilizing the Value of the Play Spirit 

A great deal of stress has been laid on the importance 
of play in the school, and the value of it is particularly -well 
recognized in the kindergarten. If it is useful there, some 
of its beneficial forms may be made useful to other parts of 
the school system. 

The value of play lies mainly in that it is a free activity 
and is something that brings out a pleasurable response. 
We often find it hard to decide as to the difference between 
work and play—the final decision depending upon whether 
it is free and pleasurable or against one’s inclinations. The 
building of a house, the construction of a radio set, the 
solving of a crossword puzzle, or even the baseball game, 
may be either play or work—according to the interest and 
attitude of the particular individual. 

Now, we find that academic studies are often classed as 
work because of the attitude of the student at the time; 
while manual training is more often sought, relished, and 
regarded with the feelings that accompany play because 
it is a free activity and calls for efforts which are not diffi¬ 
cult to produce. It follows that a combination of the two 
—academic studies and manual training—would serve two 
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useful purposes, making it easier to teach the youth and 
relieving much of what is termed as drudgery on the part 
of the pupils. Manual training offers a good opportunity 
of bringing into the school system something of that play 
spirit which is so widely acclaimed and considered of such 
great importance as an aid in teaching and in the work in 
the classroom. 

THE TEACHING OF TRADES IN THE SCHOOL 

With regard to the second of our problems—that of 
teaching the practical arts as a vocation. It has been 
shown, time and again, that the great majority of boys and 
girls need their education as a preparation for life in com¬ 
merce and in industry, and that only a small percentage of 
those entering public school attain to college grade. This 
shows that we must provide that type of education which 
will fit the needs of a great many people who are now, 
more or less, neglected. 

Many surveys made within recent years point to the in¬ 
adequacy of our present educational system. Some of these 
show that we are falling far short of training and educat¬ 
ing our youth as it should be trained. All evidences point 
to the great need of vocational secondary education in our 
school system. 

Professor Inglis, in his book, Principles of Secondary 
Education , mentions a number of surveys and speaks of 
their findings which tend to show that the lure of out-of¬ 
school life is very great. Many boys and girls feel that 
they are not getting the training that they need. They 
have little faith that a secondary-school course, as now con¬ 
stituted, will benefit them much in their expected careers— 
as is evidenced by the table on page 429. 

In one of the surveys, the following question was asked 
of a group of children in the high school: “Do you regard 
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a high-school course as necessary for the realization of 
your plans for the future?” The answers were as follows: 


Answers 

i 

Number Answering 

1st Year 

2d Year 

3d Year 

4th Year 

Yes. 

26 

18 

12 

11 

No. 

49 

21 

8 

4 

Undecided,.. 

41 

22 

10 

3 


About one and a half million children in the United 
States are now receiving some form of secondary educa¬ 
tion, A greater number of pupils are now getting the ben¬ 
e/it of this education in this country than in any other; and 
it has become necessary to extend the curricula to meet the 
increased needs. But many adjustments are necessary to 
meet the constantly changing and developing conditions. 

To illustrate the necessity for new adjustments in the 
matter of secondary education, it might be well to show how 
faulty the present system of secondary education is as re¬ 
gards those who are not to follow a college course. One 
of the definite weaknesses is shown by the amount of retar¬ 
dation in the school sytem. 

Inasmuch as retardation at any point in the school sys¬ 
tem affects the work of all successive grades, the data pre¬ 
sented in the following table for schools in general is 
important. The table an page 430 is from one of the sur¬ 
veys made within recent years. 

Retardation increases the expense of maintenance, and 
represents a large economic loss to the country. Finally, 
it fosters withdrawal from school. This leads to the con¬ 
clusion that the secondary school, as at present constituted, 
is ill adapted for certain types of pupils—particularly for 
those who are not interested in, or fitted for, cultural or 
professional education. 
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MEDIAN PERCENTAGES OF THE WHOLE NUMBER OF BOYS AND OlRLS WHO WERE 
OF NORMAL AOE, OVERAGE, AND UNDERAGE 


(Survey Made in 133 Cities of 25 r OOO People or Over) 

Boys 

j Girls 

Of Normal Age... 


60 

t Year Overage... 


18 

2 Years Overage. 

10 

9 

3 Years Overage. 

5 

3 

4 Years Overage,........ 

2 

1 

Total Overage. 

38 

32 

Total Underage. 

4 

4 


Probably the strongest argument in favor of another 
kind of education—namely, vocational education—for a 
large number of students* may be found in the withdrawal 
of the many pupils from every grade of the present-day 
secondary schools. This is well illustrated by the following 
table prepared by Professor Thorndike from a survey made 
within the past ten years. 


PERCENTAGES IN THE DIFFERENT GRADES OF THOSE BEGINNING THE FIRST 
GRADE OF THE ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


Elementary School 

Per Cent 
Remaining 

Per Cent 
Eliminated 

1st Grade... 

100 

0 

2d Grade... 

100 

0 

3d Grade... 

100 

0 

4th Grade., .. .,.. 

90 

10 

5th Grade. 

81 

19 

6th Grade... 

68 

32 

7th Grade. 

54 

46 

8th Grade..,,.... 

40 

60 

High School 1 

1st Year... . . 

27 ■ 

73 

2d Year. 

17 

12 

8 

83 

3d Year. 

88 

4th Year. 

92 
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It is now known that one half to two thirds of those 
entering high school reach second year; that one third to 
one half of the remaining reach third year; and that 
one fourth of the rest reach fourth year. Other findings 
show that one ninth of those remaining in the last year 
of high school go to college. The older the pupil becomes, 
the stronger the force to pull him away. This is due to 
certain economic and social forces, and point strongly to 
the need of providing a type of education which will help 
the student in his future business or industrial life. 

Professor Inglis says: “It is probable that the large 
proportion of pupils preparing for admission to higher 
education in many high schools is indicative of the fact 
that the function of secondary education is receiving too 
great attention and that insufficient attention is being paid 
to groups of pupils who are destined to leave school early 
or who are to end their formal education with the close of 
the secondary-school course.” 

In 1914, in this country, 497,110 pupils entered high 
school, of which 165,703 dropped out the first year; about 
100,000 dropped out the second year; and about 50,000 
dropped out the third year. Since then statistics show 
that percentages of withdrawal have constantly increased, 
year by year. 

From the above data we gather that three groups of 
pupils need special attention, and it points quite clearly 
to the fact that these have to be taken care of through 
some other methods and a different type of education than 
is provided for the group interested in cultural or profes¬ 
sional careers. Since each of the three groups is to enter 
business or trade, it is plain to see that we must provide 
for them a type of vocational education that will hold their 
interest and prepare them for their life’s work. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

In order that this section of The Journal may be of the greatest 
possible service, its readers are urged to send at once to the editor of 
this department titles—and inhere possible descriptions—of current re¬ 
search projects now in process in educational sociology, and also those 
projects in kindred fields of Interest to educational sociology. Carre - 
spondence upon proposed projects and methods will be welcomed . 

National Public Recognition op Research 
President Hoover has appointed a research council on 
social trends which is to make a thorough investigation of 
changes in our social life during the past few decades. 
The study will include health, maladjustments, leisure time 
and recreation, family life, housing, education, and many 
other topics of interest to the sociologist, 

The survey which will be completed in two or three years 
will be made by persons trained in research techniques and 
its findings will be available as a basis for legislation and 
social control. 

The director of the study is Wesley C. Mitchell, profes¬ 
sor of economics, Columbia University. The other mem¬ 
bers of the council are Charles E. Merriam, professor of 
political science, University of Chicago, and former presi¬ 
dent of the Social Science Research council; William F. 
Ogburn, professor of sociology, University of Chicago; 
Howard W. Odum, professor of sociology, University of 
North Carolina, and president of the American Sociological 
Society; and Shelby M. Harrison, vice general director, 
Russell Sage Foundation. The study, which will be financed 
by the Rockefeller foundation, may draw upon the large 
resources of that foundation to the extent of it9 needs. 

Rural Organization and the Farm Family 1 
A recent study dealing with the organization behavior 
of farm families in selected districts of Wisconsin attempted 

1 Statement furnished through the courtesy of Professor E* L, Kirkpatrick, Department 
of Agricultural Economics, University of Wisconsin. 
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to examine the influence of certain conditioning factors 
and to throw light on the question of what may be ex¬ 
pected of the farm family with respect to participation in 
organization activities. The 282 families of the study in¬ 
cluded 924 persons of organization age, 10 years or over. 
The organizations included farmers’ clubs, women's clubs, 
church societies, lodges, marketing associations, and the like. 

By personal interview a schedule was obtained for each 
family in the districts studied. Additional schedules were 
filled for all persons 10 years of age or over. Selected 
districts and families were revisited for case stories per¬ 
taining to the organization situation. 

Actual participation in organization activities consisted 
of five forms or elements: affiliation, in terms of regular 
contacts; attendance, in terms of number of meetings per 
year; contributions in the form of money, food, and ap¬ 
pearance on programs; committee work, serving on a com¬ 
mittee for one or more meetings; and leadership, the hold¬ 
ing of an office during the year. The averages for these 
elements, per person per year, were; 

Number 


Affiliation or membership. .9 

Meetings attended. 6.0 

Contributions made. 1.1 

Committee service rendered... .3 

Offices held. •! 


Each of these averages was used in the development of a 
family participation index for rural organizations. First 
they were multiplied by 100 for convenience. Next, the 
allotted weights were adjusted to round numbers, with 
consideration of the fact that a person is on a committee 
for one meeting, while he is usually an officer for a year. 
This gave a scale of weights, with a total of 1000 points 
for the person having average participation. 
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By means of this scale each family was rated as follows: 


Family A 

■ 

Affilia¬ 

tions 

At¬ 

tendance 

Contribu¬ 

tions 

Com¬ 

mittees 

Lead* 

ership 

H 


1 meeting 
100 

1 con¬ 
tribution 
100 

1 com¬ 
mittee-25 

1 office 

75 

- 

Total Points for 
family, 

22800 

1800 

17900 

2700 , 

25 

375 

Mr. A. 

4400 

400 

3300 

700 

.... 


Mrs. A. 

9525 

700 

7300 

1300 

<... 

225 

Eldon... 

2800 

200 

2400 

200 

.... 

.... 

Anna. 

2000 

200 

1500 

200 

25 

75 

Robert. 

1300 

100 

1200 

.... 

.... 

.... 

Frances. 

2775 

200 

2200 

300 

.... 

75 


The total points for the family (22800) divided by the 
number of persons in the family (6) gives a participation 
index of 3800 points for this family. 

The indexes obtained by the above scheme of rating for the 
201 families with organization affiliations ranged from 40 
points per family to 9675 points per family. The average of 
the indexes per family for these 201 families was 1159 
points. It was 826 points for all the families, including the 
81 families with no organization affiliation or support and 
therefore zero index. The averages of the participation 
indexes per family for the different districts were: Brown, 
1886 points; Rock Bridge, 1461 points; Orchard, 1282 
points; Donaldson, 1271 points; Upton Mine, 1160 points; 
Stone Vale, 775 points; Fowler’s Ville, 700 points; Craw¬ 
ford, 400 points; Friendship, 324 points; Little Dell, 320 
points; Boone, 167 points; and North Ferry, 162 points. 

According to the statistical method of analysis, educa¬ 
tional, recreational, and cultural facilities and activities are 
more closely associated with organization behavior than 
are composition of the family, family living facilities, and 
farm-business resources. Educational, recreational, and 
cultural facilities and activities included periodicals taken, 
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books owned and borrowed, reading, and radio auditing. 
Family living facilities included central heating, lighting, 
and running-water systems, automobile, and telephone. 
Farm-business resources included income, acres operated 
and acres cropped, and number of horses, trucks, or trac¬ 
tors used per farm. 

The forty or more factors which were analyzed statis¬ 
tically as conditioners of organization behavior seemed 
to be responsible for not more than a fourth of the total 
influence of all factors. Other factors, less tangible but 
equally important, were studied by the case method of 
analysis. These centered in the historical, ecological, and 
cultural backgrounds of the districts or localities and of the 
families themselves. 

Questionnaire Loan Library 
The Committee on the Family of the Social Science Re¬ 
search Council is endeavoring to collect copies of question¬ 
naires, schedules, and other blanks used by investigators 
studying the family. It is proposed to establish this ma¬ 
terial as a loan collection in the office of the Social Science 
Research Council in New York City, so that responsible 
institutions and investigators may borrow the collection for 
a limited period when organizing research plans. 

The cooperation of all investigators in the field of the 
family is earnestly requested, since a fairly complete collec¬ 
tion is desired, and you are asked to send immediately 
three complete sets of all such forms appropriately marked 
to show the institution and the name of the investigator to 
the Social Science Research Council, 230 Park Avenue, New 
York City. 

Co-operation in Research 
The following excerpt from the January 1930 issue of 
The American Journal of Sociology seems worthy of copy¬ 
ing for the students of educational sociology. 

Professor Stuart A. Rice requests publication of the following note 
on the need for a policy respecting student research in association with 
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social agencies: The ethical responsibilities subsisting among the va¬ 
rious persons involved in connection with the performance and publica¬ 
tion of research work have not been clearly formulated. Professor 
Truman L. Kelley has recently published the results of a. questionnaire 
relating to the responsibility of authors for giving credit to those who 
have 'rendered assistance of various kinds in the preparation of books 
and articles. {Scientific Method t University of Ohio Press, 1929.) 

A somewhat related question involves the mutual responsibilities of 
educational departments, students, and noneducational agencies. There 
are reasons to fear that in their desire to be of service to the community 
and to particular social agencies departments of instruction in universi¬ 
ties and colleges may lose sight of the educational responsibility to their 
students. The department of sociology of the University of Pennsylva¬ 
nia has recently expressed its policy in this respect. It has been suggested 
that this statement be presented to the readers of The American Jour¬ 
nal of Sociology as a possible basis of some general discussion leading 
to a crystallization of opinion concerning the mutual responsibilities 
involved. 

The formulation referred to follows: 

The department of sociology is frequently consulted regarding 
investigations originated by social agencies. It is not infrequently 
asked to assign students to research projects involving the records 
of such agencies. Since the department desires in such cases to be 
of all possible assistance consistent with Its educational responsibili¬ 
ties, the following statement of policy has been prepared for its 
guidance and that of Agencies concerned. 

1. Research studies undertaken by graduate and undergraduate 
university students in connection with social agencies must have as 
their prime consideration the educational benefits to be received 
by the student. Any other major consideration would be in conflict 
with the chief end of university instruction. 

2. It follows that the tasks assigned to students should be such 
as will employ their reasoning and analytic powers. Routine work 
which might be performed by clerical assistants were funds for 
their employment available, is not fairly to be regarded as a student 
research function. A minimum amount of such routine work may 
be viewed as desirable for practice in technique, or as essential for 
a better understanding by the student of the nature of the data and 
the conclusions drawn therefrom. 

3. Since a secondary objective of the department of sociology vs 
to extend scientific knowledge concerning society, projects to which 
students are assigned should preferably have an interest sufficiently 
general to promote this end. Conversely, investigations the value 
of which are limited to a particular organization do not offer a 
preferred field for student research. 
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Commission on Direction of the Investigation of 
History and Other Social Studies in the Schools 1 

This commission, sponsored by the American Historical Association, 
at a meeting on November 7-8, in New York City, discussed and ap¬ 
proved the proposed testing program under the direction of Truman L 
Kelley. The proposed plan had previously been considered by the 
Advisory Committee on Tests* 

The members of the commission are: Frank W- Ballou, superintend¬ 
ent of schools, Washington, D. C*; Charles A. Beard, New Milford, 
Connecticut; Isaiah Bowman, American Geographical Society; Ada L. 
Comstock, Raddiffe College; George S. Counts, Teachers College, 
Columbia University; Guy Stanton Ford, University of Minnesota; Evarts 
B. Greene, Columbia University; Ernest Horn, University of Iowa; 
Henry Johnson, Teachers College, Columbia University; W. E, Lingel- 
bach, University of Pennsylvania; Leon C. Marshall, Johns Hopkins 
University; Charles E, Merriam, University of Chicago; Jesse H, New- 
Ion, Director, Lincoln School, New York City; Jesse F, Steiner, Tulane 
University; A. C. Krey, Chairman, University of Minnesota, 

The personnel of the different advisory committees thus far appointed 
and at work includes: Advisory Committee on Objectives: Charles A. 
Beard; Boyd H. Bode, Ohio State University; Guy Stanton Ford; 
Charles E. Merriam; Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia Uni¬ 
versity; A, C, Krey, Advisory Committee on Tests: Frank W* Ballou; 
Isaiah Bowman; Howard C, Hill, University of Chicago; Ernest Horn; 
Ben Wood, Columbia University; A. C. Krey, Chairman. Advisory 
Committee on Public Relations ,* Frank W. Ballou; Ada L. Comstock; 
John A, Fairlie, University of Illinois; A. C. Krey; Robert S. Lynd, 
Social Science Research Council, New York City; Jesse H, Newlon, 
Chairman . 

School administrators, teachers of the social studies, and other inter¬ 
ested groups have been generous in assistance given to the staff of the 
investigation. Communications from individuals who are interested in 
current activities of the investigation should be sent to 316 Library, 
University of Minnesota, or 610 Fayerweather Hall, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, New York City* 


i American Journal of Sociology, January, 1930. 
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Some New Techniques for Studying Social Behavior, by 
Dorothy Swaine Thomas, New York: Bureau of 
Publications of Teachers College, Columbia Univer¬ 
sity, 1929, 213 pages, 

Dr, Thomas who is director of research at the Child Development 
Institute at Teachers College and her associates have presented in this 
volume the results of their recent research in the controlling of observa- 
tion of social behavior. Dr. Thomas sets the problem in the following 
words: 

The available data in regard to social behavior consists largely 
of descriptive accounts—case histories and diary records. These 
are often illuminating social-behavior documents, but they present 
certain difficulties as material for scientific analysis. The data 
obtained in such records are, at their best, objective in that they 
deal with certain verifiable facts, but they are selective, inconsistent, 
and usually incomparable with other records. , . , Even at their 
objective best, the selection and emphasis are more or less dependent 
on the recorder. The control of this sort of error in our social data 
Is one of the first problems claiming our attention. In other words, 
our data must be independent of our observers within a small and 
predictable range of error, 

The volume goes on to describe a group of ingeniously conceived ex¬ 
periments in which independence of the observer has been more or less 
successfully achieved. Dr. Thomas’s work reflects the present trend in 
sociology towards controlled experiment and statistical analysis, rather 
than the comparison of case materials, os a means of testing hypotheses, 
and establishing generalizations, The book should be carefully perused 
by every one engaged in social research, or in the training of research 
workers. Haavby W. Zorbauoh 

'The Sources of a Science of Education , by John De\vey. 
New York: Horace Liveright, 1929, 77 pages. 

This little volume is the first in the series of the Kappa Delta Pi 
lectures. Kappa Delta Pi is “an international honor society in edu¬ 
cation.” Among the sources of a science of education Dr. Dewey finds 
the fallowing: statistics, biology, physiology, psychology, psychiatry, his¬ 
tory of education, and philosophy of education, but “it may be doubted 
whether with reference to some aspect or other of education there is 
any organized body of knowledge that may not need to be drawn upon to 
become a source of educational science” (page 49). 

Among the charasteristic views of Dr. Dewey appearing in this volume 
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arc the following: Education is in a condition of transition from an 
empirical to a scientific status; it can and should use the scientific 
method, leading to both understanding and control of educational facts; 
education is an art that is becoming increasingly scientific; the prob¬ 
lems of mature science originate in experience but can be solved only 
by abstracting them from experience, thus leading to pure science; the 
findings of scientific research should not be converted into an immediate 
rule of educational art; borrowing the techniques of experiment and 
measurement found in the physical sciences is not enough for educational 
science; it is important that scientific attitudes be developed; educa¬ 
tional practice is both the source of the problems of education as a 
science and the test of the value of the proposed solutions, "A homo¬ 
geneous grouping [based on measurements alone] without intervening 
inquiries approximates dangerously to transforming a theoretical finding 
in a rule of action” (page 37). The scientific sources of education are 
relatively backward. Education as a science cannot be developed if re¬ 
search persons are too close to the practical problems or if the university 
professor is too far away from them. ‘‘What a philosophy of education 
can contribute is range, freedom, and constructive or creative invention” 
(page 57). Psychology and sociology need to be kept together. The 
S-R type of psychology is too isolated from biology. Two valuable prac¬ 
tical suggestions arc made; viz., successful teachers should be studied to 
determine the methods they use intuitively, and classroom teachers should 
make their contributions to education as a science. Dr. Dewey's main 
point in his whole discussion is that scientific -results become a part 
of educational science, only as they become operative "in the attitudes 
and habits of observation, judgment, and planning of those engaged in 
the educative act" (page 32). 

Two points of dubiety are: “Ends are only means brought to full 
interaction and integration” (page 59), and “the philosophy of educa¬ 
tion neither originates nor settles ends” (page 56). Since means are 
never adequate to ends and since ends combined with the data deter¬ 
mine the means, it is doubtful whether we can identify ends with fully 
integrated means. Furthermore, since philosophy estimates conse¬ 
quences in the light of a general scheme of values, such estimation being 
partly determinative of procedure, it is difficult to deny that philosophy 
settles ends. These views of Dr, Dewey are one with the general and 
questionable notion of his, elsewhere expressed, that education ha9 no 
goal save more education. Of course, // there are no ends, philosophy 
cannot determine them and we have only means. But that "if” involves 
one of the big questions in philosophy. Herman H. Horne 

Hygiene of Instruction, by Averill. New York: Hough¬ 
ton Mifflin Company, 1928, 386 pages. 

This is one of the Riverside Series of textbooks in education under 
the editorship of Dr. Cubberley. The book covers a large number of 
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interrelated subjects and in most respects discusses them very well. 
While there is nothing particularly new in the book, it is a splendid com¬ 
pilation of some of the best material that has been written in recent 
years along the line of the hygiene of instruction and mental hygiene. 
The chapter on the physical basis of mental health is exceptionally 
valuable. The book should be of value to those who have had some 
previous work in psychology and especially to those who have had some 
experience. It should prove valuable as a text in a second course in edu¬ 
cational psychology and would make a very profitable book for experi¬ 
enced teachers to read. 

One criticism might be made of the book—that it tries to cover too 
many subjects in too short a space. There are some splendid suggestive 
exercises at the close of each chapter. The bibliography is rather lim¬ 
ited. On the whole, for the general reader, it is probably one of the 
best books on this subject that has been published in .recent years. 

Charles E. Benson 

Administration of Pupil Personnel, by Arch O. Heck. 
Boston: Ginn and Company, 1929, 479 pages. 

The almost universal acceptance of the doctrine of individual differ¬ 
ences and the widespread reorganization of education to serve more 
effectively varying individual needs make essential more refined tech¬ 
niques of child-accounting which take account of qualitative as well as 
quantitative differences. Dr. Heck’s study is a valuable addition to 
the literature on school administration because of his emphasis upon this 
necessity for adequate pupil records in translating into practice a mod¬ 
ern philosophy of education. By far the most significant chapters in the 
book are those dealing with the purpose of pupil-personnel records, the 
present status and defects of such records and the criteria and principles 
which should be employed in devising effective records, chapters which 
represent for the most part a more popular treatment of the author's 
monograph, A Study of Child-Accounting Records. The reviewer’s chief 
quarrel with the book lies in the use of the title, Administration of Pupil 
Personnel, to describe a volume confined almost entirely to the field of 
child-accounting. Such a title fits more adequately the use of pupil data 
in individual adjustment—problems touched on only superficially in the 
last few chapters, which are by far the weakest in the book. The middle 
half of the book, however, entitles it to an important place on the school 
administrator’s shelf alongside Moehlman, Child Accounting, McAllister 
and Otis, Child Accounting Practice , and National Education Associa¬ 
tion, Research Bulletin, Vol, 5, No. 5, 1928, School Records and Reports. 

Don H. Taylor 
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Study and Personality: A Textbook in Educational 
Guidance, by Richard L. Sandwick. Boston: D. C. 
Heath and Company, 1929, 228 pages. 

Study and Personality is one of the best books on educational guidance 
that has been published in recent months. It is based upon sound 
principles of psychology and written in a style that will appeal 
to young high-school students, It is the author’s contention that young 
students need to he taught how to study just as they are taught foot¬ 
ball, aigebra> and Latin. Psychologists and educators in general share 
in this belief. The author further holds that a text such as this should 
be placed in the hands of students, a place given it on the program, and 
teachers assigned to the work, since there is considerable evidence that 
a school which devotes a fifth of its time to instruction and training in 
the psychology of study will cover more ground in the regular subjects 
than pupils will cover if the entire time is given to these subjects. 

The following topics are discussed in the book: the purpose and value 
of education, the importance of right attitude, dispatching school work 
on schedule time, making the best use of the memory, acquiring the 
habit of concentrating attention, creating the right atmosphere for study, 
conserving energy for study, the power of creative chinking, choosing a 
course, and acquiring a personality. 

The book is well written. While the treatment is scholarly, tech¬ 
nical terms have been avoided. The reviewer can recommend this text 
without reservation to teachers and principals for use in high schools. 

Charles E. Skzvker 


Some College Students and Their Problem, by LuellA C. 
Pressey. Columbus, Ohio: Ohio State University 
Press, 1929, 180 pages. 

If college teachers do not know what Dr. Pressey at the Ohio State 
has been doing for the college freshman these last few years, it 13 just 
too bad. This little book with its modest title is in keeping with her 
usual direct, practical method of attack. Instead of writing dismal 
treatises on orientation and how to study# she merely takes a few 
freshmen and teaches them how to help themselves. The little book is 
a case study of some forty freshmen telling what their difficulties were, 
the methods used to overcome the difficulties, and the results obtained. It 
is written both for freshmen and for the college teacher, who is often 
somewhat of a freshman himself professionally. It makes no pretense at 
being a complete treatise: but it is replete with suggestions and brand 
new information. Dean Hawkes has been telling us to learn college 
students before we teach them, Here is a chance to learn freshmen 
and for the freshman to learn of himself. J* O* Creacer 
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Orientation for College Freshmen, by Ernest W, 
Hawkes and Ralph Leslie Johns. New York: 
Ronald Press Company, 1929, 310 pages. 

The writers of this hook have furnished a suitable text for a college 
course on the increasingly popular and, baffling topic of the orientation 
of the feshman. Orientation is here used in the sense of “adaptation 
to college life, vocations, and citizenship,” about half the space being 
given to the first of these topics. Tile book is well planned from the 
viewpoint of a teaching text, using the outlining method of presentation 
and furnishing well-selected references at chapter ends. This method 
of treatment suggests the thought that perhaps the teaching method 
in such a course should be largely that of stimulating the freshman to 
orient himself through using this book as a vade meemn with the teacher 
as guide, philosopher, and friend. The reviewer after some years of 
service in the conventional attempts to orient freshmen by means of 
“orientation week” is convinced that the lecture method of filling the 
poor freshman full of good advice is worse than a delusion. Whether 
we should institute courses far credit in this subject, making out of it 
just one more academic hurdle to overcome, is a topic for consideration 
elsewhere. The hook is an excellent contribution to a field much in 
need of further study. J. O. Crkager 

Teaching and Learning in the Elementary School, by Lois 
C. MossMAN. New York: Houghton Mifflin Com¬ 
pany, 1929, 292 pages. 

This is one of several excellent books on the principles of elementary 
education which has come from the press in recent years, Ordinarily 
such a book concentrates on either the psychological or the philosophical 
approach. Miss Mossman has succeeded well in integrating the two 
approaches. Indeed, it is the opinion of this reviewer that from this 
point of view the book is outstanding. She has come somewhat closer 
than others to presenting principles and procedures in a way best fitted 
to induce healthy understanding and learning on the part of the teacher 
or prospective teacher who reads the book. Robert K. Speer 

High School Achievement Test } by W. W. D. Sones and 
David P. Harry. Yonkers, N. Y.: World Book Com¬ 
pany, 1929. 

The survey test has proved itself of value in the testing program of the 
elementary school and the Sones-Harry test aims to serve the same 
purposes in the secondary school. The test consists of four parts: lan¬ 
guage and literature, 140 items; mathematics, 80 items; natural science, 
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80 items; social studies, 115 items. The authors recommend the use of 
the test for purposes of clarification and guidance, as a means of select¬ 
ing students for college, and as a test of the academic preparation of 
college students who wish to do practice teaching. 

Reliability figures are given from self-correlations and they are shown 
to be "at least .86*" 

There are several reasons for concluding that a score from this test 
has little significance beyond being a score from the test. As a measure 
for the educational proficiency of the subject, its results may be seriously 
questioned* 

The offering of the high school is so complex that it is difficult to 
select valid items. These were selected by “specialists” in a university 
staff and were critically evaluated by college seniors. The correlations 
are not given with criteria other than the test itself. 

The need for a survey test in high school is not evident. If standard¬ 
ized tests are to be used, it is likely that the testing progrom will call for 
the use of tests in the several fields which will best meet the needs of spe¬ 
cial groups of pupils. These tests will be selected with special objectives 
and abilities in mind. 

With the validity of the items under a dense cloud; with the reliability 
of the test an unknown quantity; with the need tor such a test at least 
questionable, there remains but little to recommend it. 

Forrest E, Long 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The World Federation of Education Associations 

The World Federation of Education Associations came into being in 
San Francisco in 1923, when the first World Conference on Education 
met at the instance of the Committee on Foreign Relations of the Na¬ 
tional Education Association. This conference was attended by about 
six hundred persons representing thirty racial groups and more than 
fifty nations. 

The general purpose of the World Federation of Education Associa¬ 
tions is to find the most direct and effective way of inculcating into the 
lives of rising generations the virtues which society needs. It does not 
seek to standardize education in the sixty-three sovereign countries, but 
to find those elements of education which are universal and apply them 
to the good of all nations. 

New Social-Science Building at the University of Chicago 

The Social-Science Building, made possible by a grant from the Laura 
Spelman Rockefeller Memorial, was dedicated December 16 and 17, 
1929. This building is to be used exclusively for social-science research 
and graduate-school activities of the social-science group. It is the center 
of the research enterprises, many of them cooperative undertakings, 
of the department of political science, economics, sociology, anthropology, 
history, philosophy, and the graduate school of social service administra¬ 
tion. The building is both a laboratory and a workshop. It contains, 
besides research offices, statistical, psychological, anthropometric, and 
archaelogical laboratories, seminar rooms, and map-making and exhibit 
rooms. The six social-science journals, including The American Journal 
of Sociology, published by the University of Chicago Press, will have 
their offices in this building.— The American Journal of Sociology, Jan¬ 
uary, 1930. 

A Unique Piece of Work 

A unique piece of work has been done by a committee on elementary 
education of the New York State Council of Superintendents during 
the last few years in setting up the cardinal objectives in elementary 
education, along with a series of reports by classroom teachers illus¬ 
trating ways and means of attaining them. 

The objectives as well as the practice set up to attain them, represent 
the new approach to the problem of education. After these new objec- 
ives were agreed upon by the committee, they were sent out to selected 
school systems and practice schools in the normal schools of the State 
wherein ways and means were employed in carrying them out in the six 
grades of the elementary school. These methods or ways and means 
were reported to the committee and checked. They were then returned 
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to the original experimenters or practitioners for further evaluation. 
The committee is of the opinion that the results “show some evidence 
of the scientific method” as well as pointing the way to a “newer type 
of elementary school. , ’ This report is issued by the University of the 
State of New York, under date of October, 1929. 

Professor Harvey W. Zorbaugh, of the department of educational 
sociology of the School of Education of New York University, and direc¬ 
tor of the curriculum on visiting teaching, is a member of the subcom¬ 
mittee on mental health of the White House Conference. 

Dr. Frederic M. Thrasher, director of the Boys 1 Club Study and 
assistant professor of educational sociology, New York University, is a 
member of the Committee on Recreation and Physical Education of the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection. 

Dr. John L. Gillin of the University of Wisconsin, will teach in the 
department of sociology in the Summer Session of the University of 
Southern California. 

Dr. Howard W. Odum, head of the sociology department of the Uni¬ 
versity of North Carolina, was elected president of the American So¬ 
ciological Society at the recent meeting in Washington. The next meet¬ 
ing of the American Sociological Society will be held at Detroit, Michi¬ 
gan, during the Christmas holidays, 1930-1931. 

Professor Charles A, Ellwood, head of the department of sociology 
at the University of Missouri for more than two decades, has resigned 
his position to accept a similar position at Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. A new department of sociology is to be organized 
at Duke under Professor Ellwood's leadership. During the Summer 
School at New York University, Dr. Ellwood will give a course in “Ed¬ 
ucation and Social Control” in the department of educational sociology. 

CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

Dr. Luther S. Cressman is a member of the department of sociology 
of the University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Professor Cressman 
received his bachelor’s degree at Pennsylvania State College, and his 
master's and doctor’s at Columbia. During his graduate study at 
Columbia he was associated with the instructional staffs of City College 
and the Seth Low Junior College of Brooklyn. During the year 1925- 
1926 he held a traveling fellowship in Europe from the General Theo¬ 
logical Seminary of New York. Dr. Cressman is the author of The 

Social Composition of the Rural Population in the United States. 

Miss Louise Dahlberg, a member of the teaching staff of Public 
School 146, Brooklyn, received her bachelor’s degree from Hunter Col¬ 
lege. She has pursued graduate work at Columbia and New York 
Universities. 

Dr. Iago Galdston, who as a trained physician became more interested 
in the teaching and public aspect of the medical service, at present main- 
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tains the following educational relationships: lecturer on educational 
sociology in the School of Education, New York University; lecturer 
on public health at the New York Homeopathic Medical College and 
Flower Hospital; special lecturer on health education at the New York 
Training School for Teachers; professor of social and public health) 
Fordham University; Fellow of the American Public Health Association 
Mr- Arnold Levitas is a member of the staff of the Jamaica Continua¬ 
tion School. Mr. Levitas was born in Latvia, but has spent most of his 
life in America. He received his education in the New York public 
schools. He received his bachelor of laws degree from the New York 
Law School, He is now a student in New York University, His chief 
educational interest has been in trade and industrial education. He has 
had a large part in shaping the curricular activities in trade and indus¬ 
trial work in the New York City schools through his membership on 
numerous committees devoted to this kind of educational service. 

MEMBERSHIP LIST OF THE NATIONAL SOCIETY FOR 
THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 1 

Angell, Robert C., University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Arnett, Claude E. ( 125 Livingston Hall, Columbia University, New 
York City 
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EDITORIAL 

The Journal or Educational Sociology is seeking 
to serve its readers by bringing to them each month contri¬ 
butions that are significant in the social interpretation of 
education and contributions not included in other period¬ 
icals. 

The current issue of The Journal is in the nature of an 
experiment. We have attempted to summarize, in part, the 
changes effected in education during the year 1929 for which 
sociology and social influences are responsible. This special 
number, if it meets the appropriate response from readers 
of The Journal, will be followed by numbers emphasizing 
the sociological approach to health education, to method, 
to administration, to the curriculum, and other fields of a 
similar character. 

We should like, therefore, to hear from our readers and 
ascertain their interests and wishes. The articles in this 
number speak for themselves and no doubt it will be clear 
to the readers, as it has been to the Editor, that we can 
deal in one number of The Journal with only a small 
phase of the problem emphasized in this issue. We feel, 
however, that it is worth while to bring together the ma¬ 
terials in education that have been included here, at least 
that have come under the influence of modern sociological 


science. 




RECENT PROGRESS OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

Walter R. Smith 

Definite reports from the field made at the February 
meeting of the National Society in Cleveland showed a 
widespread acceptance and healthy growth of courses in 
educational sociology in teacher-training institutions. This 
was true both for general introductory courses and special¬ 
ized advance work. Specific tabulations of the nature and 
extent of these courses was not then assembled and cannot 
be given without more extended research than could be 
reported in a brief summary. 

As a preliminary to the first annual review of progress 
a backward glance may be useful. 

Educational sociology had its beginning a half dozen 
years before the opening of the World War. Since that 
date human thought has completed one of its typically re¬ 
current cycles. This cycle moved from a reasonably bal¬ 
anced social perspective through a period of intense 
development of cooperation and collectivism and then 
relapsed into extreme individualism. Evidences of this 
transition are innumerable in industry, in government and 
in law enforcement, in religion, philosophy, and education. 
Since these shifts in popular and professional thought have 
vitally influenced school practices and reacted conspicuously 
upon the development of educational sociology, they are 
worthy of brief analysis. 

Ordinarily the trend of general attitudes and thinking 
from extreme emphasis upon individual freedom to extreme 
demands for institutional loyalty and service, or from an 
exaltation of individual achievements to an extravagant be¬ 
lief in the value of efficient social, political, and industrial 
organization, is a matter of generations or centuries. But 
war is such a dynamic stimulant to the varied agencies of 
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socialization that it foreshortens the cycle. The necessi¬ 
ties of the recent war, for example, either inspired or drove 
into cooperation the largest population groups ever leagued 
together. Through its social compulsions, however, war 
forces cooperative efforts far beyond the limits of human 
good will, and the reaction inevitably brings disintegration. 
Reconstruction eras following such cataclysms as the French 
Revolution, our Civil War, and the World War, cannot 
escape mutual suspicions, recriminations, and institutional 
feebleness. As war overstrains the socializing processes, 
reconstruction exaggerates individualism and completes the 
cycle. 

The intensity of social ferment which compressed this 
individualistic-socialistic cycle within the short space of 
twenty years quite naturally brought rapid educational 
changes. During the war era educational issues and experi¬ 
mentation centered about training students for efficiency 
in collective enterprises. The social sciences made a long 
leap forward. Heroic efforts were made to socialize school 
administration, curriculum, and methods. Agitation for 
the socialized recitation, the group project, and an enriched 
school life dominated teacher assemblies. Early interest 
even in the intelligence test was focused upon its utility in 
proper group placement. Following the war, however, 
educational thought gradually relapsed into individualism. 
Major interest shifted to the measuring of individual 
achievement, diagnostic tests, experiments in individualized 
instruction, selective devices for discovering and advancing 
pupils with high intelligence quotients, emphasis upon he¬ 
redity rather than environment as a dominant social fac¬ 
tor, etc. 

These rapid transitions in educational interest and effort 
naturally affected the development of educational sociology. 
Getting its start just prior to the war enabled it to make a 
speedy advance during the dominant socializing era. With 
the reaction towards individualism, however, came an over- 
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shadowing interest in educational psychology and its con¬ 
sequent rapid advancement in the field of tests and meas¬ 
urement. Devotion to objective studies has not merely 
validated many of its scientific claims but given it a pres¬ 
tige in professional study which has largely obscured the 
values of the philosophy and history of education as teacher¬ 
training courses. Likewise, the individualistic trend and the 
maturer methods of educational psychology have drawn 
into individualistic studies most of the advanced student 
workers, leaving the limited personnel of the departments 
of educational sociology to hold the gains of earlier years 
and struggle forward by slow and shortened strides. 

The above analysis clears the pathway for understand¬ 
ing our progress during the past two or three years, 
particularly in 1929. The individualistic extreme of the 
cycle has now been passed. Industrial mergers, a revival 
of constructive political action, international conferences, 
and revitalized institutional life suggest a returning con¬ 
sciousness of the value of shared enterprises and social 
virtues. Scholastic thought is veering from an individual¬ 
istic psychology to a social psychology. When applied to 
education, social psychology leads straight into educational 
sociology. Increasing interest in the social aspects of the 
educative process, in the school as a social institution, and 
the social functioning of school graduates is now visible 
and forms the basis of a renewed advance in educational 
sociology. Evidences of this progress may now be reviewed. 

In the field of organization the National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology has grown in numbers and 
effectiveness. In February it held its first meeting in con¬ 
nection with the College Teachers of Education. Here¬ 
tofore it has been affiliated with the American Sociological 
Society, holding a sectional meeting at each of its mid¬ 
winter meetings. Beginning in 1929 the same affiliation 
was effected with the College Teachers of Education and a 
round-table meeting is henceforth to he held in connection 
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with its annual meetings in February. Probably this is the 
most important advance in organizational efficiency since 
the beginning of our Society in 1922. It completes the 
double series of contacts, those with sociologists and with 
school administrators and other scholars in the collegiate 
departments of education, which is necessary to our effec¬ 
tive progress. 

In the field of publication the youthful Journal of Edu¬ 
cational SOCIOLOGY has advanced in circulation, quality, 
and usefulness. Another worthy yearbook under the lead¬ 
ership of Dr. Snedden was issued. Following the texts of 
Drs. Payne, Finney, and Snedden in 1928 came a revision 
of the writer’s Introduction to Educational Sociology in 
1929. During the past year also appeared Dr. Hart’s 
Social Interpretation of Education and the announcement 
of Dr. Kulp's forthcoming text to be published by Long¬ 
mans, Green and Company. Several sociologists, headed 
by Dr. Giddings and Dr. Groves, have shown a new inter¬ 
est in the problems of education. Numerous books on 
adult education, social psychology, school administration, 
extracurricular activities, curriculum making, and school 
objectives have added materials to the field of educational 
sociology. A number of master’s and doctor’s theses as 
well as a variety of specific studies have been reported from 
different institutions, most of which will ultimately appear 
in print. By no means to be overlooked is the series of 
addresses and articles in celebration of the seventieth birth¬ 
day of John Dewey. While ranked as an educational 
philosopher, it must not be forgotten that his writings gave 
the earliest vital impulses to social thinking in the field of 
education and that they have remained among the most 
dynamic stimuli to socialized experimentation and prac¬ 
tices in our schools. His philosophy underlies educational 
sociology and the wide publicity given to his theories should 
give added strength to those who are trying to reduce them 
to the status of a science. 
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Evidences of a growing insight into the values of a so¬ 
cially dominated education appear in recent experimental 
work in all grades, from the preschool age to the university. 
Most of the experimental schools whose leaders are affil¬ 
iated with the Progressive Education Association emphasize 
the socializing aspects of their work as of equal impor¬ 
tance with individual learning. Not only their expressed 
ideals but their daily programs attest this fact. Probably 
the most conspicuous phase of the junior-high-school move¬ 
ment as it matures into a well-organized administrative 
unit lies in its emphasis upon the social aspects of school 
organization, curriculum, and methods of instruction. Col¬ 
legiate experimentation is likewise tending towards a re¬ 
grouping of students in order to provide more effective 
bases for socialization. The housing system, with its ver¬ 
tical division of the student body into vitalizing social 
groups, is already well advanced at Harvard. A similar 
plan is projected at Yale. The Wisconsin experiment, the 
Antioch plan, the departmental-group examination system, 
and the growing revolt against overstarred selective ath¬ 
letics in favor of a more general participation of students 
in group games, afford additional evidence of a renewed 
interest in cooperative training for socializing purposes. 
A similar motive underlies the growth of the advisory 
system with new deans in charge of smaller divisions, fresh¬ 
man orientation week, traveling scholarships, and floating 
colleges. 

Just how extensively educational sociology has affected 
these social trends in school practice it is impossible to de¬ 
termine. Any attempt to weigh accurately the specific 
educational contribution of a particular study in a liberal- 
arts or professional curriculum is inevitably complicated 
by the difficulty of differentiating cause and effect. The 
frequency of appearance or demand for a course, such as 
chemistry or educational sociology, may be the effect of a 
felt need stimulated by outside social pressure, or it may 
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be a cause of such a felt need inspired from within by effec¬ 
tive teaching of the subject. Certainly educational sociology 
is growing, but how much of this growth is due to an in¬ 
creased appreciation of the social nature and aims of edu¬ 
cation and how much is the result of its wider study therp 
is no means of knowing. It is not unfair to assume, how¬ 
ever, that as in other studies educational sociology has been 
a contributing cause as well as an accompaniment of the 
social advances in education and that its further develop¬ 
ment, particularly along the line of objective researches, 
will greatly increase its contribution to a more socialized 
school regime. 



SOCIOLOGICAL INFLUENCES MANIFESTED IN 
SECONDARY EDUCATION DURING 1929 

William C. Reavis 

The treatment of the problem assigned to this paper 
must of necessity be very inadequate. Nothing short of 
a comprehensive survey 1 of the whole field of secondary 
education would yield adequate data for purposes of gen¬ 
eralization. The scope of the paper is therefore restricted 
to a consideration of a mere sampling of published and un¬ 
published materials in 1929, which appear to reflect influ¬ 
ences of a sociological character in the field of secondary 
education. No attempt is made to determine how the influ¬ 
ences have operated. The problem considered is chiefly 
one of identifying sociological influences of importance in 
secondary education. 

GROWTH IN SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

Data available in 1929 for secondary schools showed 
continued increase towards the saturation point of enroll¬ 
ment. For continental United States, the number of young 
people 5 to 17 years of age in public, private, and parochial 
schools was approximately 85 per cent. Of the population 
group 15 to 18 years of age, approximately 60 per cent 
were in secondary schools. In California the percentage 
for the 15 to 18 years of age group was 74.8. 

The cause of this great enrollment of young people in 
American secondary schools cannot be explained solely in 
terms of natural educational change. Comparative educa¬ 
tion reveals no similar development in other parts of the 
world. Morrison 2 in an illuminating discussion of the prob¬ 
lem claims that the great increase can be traced in part to 

• A national survey of secondary education was authorized by Congress In 1929 to be 
made by the United SUlea Commissioner of Education over a period of three years. 

» H.C. Morrison, "The Secondary Period and the University/* Scfcoof J?e«’eu>, XXXVII, 
January 1929, 16-28, 
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the release of young people of adolescent years from gainful 
labor in a changing social order which has found it more 
profitable to keep its youth in school than to compete with 
them in industry; and Counts* maintains that the remark¬ 
able growth in secondary school enrollment is a resultant 
of social forces and conditions operating in an industrial 
civilization. 

It should be apparent to every one that the phenomenal 
demands for admittance to secondary schools have necessi¬ 
tated institutional readjustments which involve Important 
departures in organization and administration new to the 
traditions and customs of secondary schools. The change 
in the composition of the pupil personnel makes differentia¬ 
tion in work essential and creates problems in counseling 
and guidance. To make the readjustments which the chang¬ 
ing conditions require, involves knowledge and techniques 
unheard of in traditional schools. 

That sociology and sociological training can contribute 
materially to the understanding and solution of the prob¬ 
lems presented in modern secondary education by the 
changing pupil population, few will question. The fact is 
that educational change of any sort involves sociological 
analysis; hence the importance of knowing and understand¬ 
ing the sociological influences involved. 

THE SOCIAL ORGANIZATION OF SECONDARY SCHOOLS 

During the last decade an unusual interest in the develop¬ 
ment of extraclass activities in secondary schools has taken 
place. Elaborate programs and organizations of such 
activities have found their way into secondary schools of 
all types and sizes. A voluminous literature on the subject, 
dealing largely with descriptive and expository accounts of 
local programs and their administration, has developed. 
However, the year 1929 witnessed the first comprehensive 
analysis of these activities and attempt to evaluate them in 

»G. S. Counts, Secondary Education and industrialism (Inglis lecture). Harvard 
University Press, 1929, p. 70. 
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terms of ultimate and immediate objectives for secondary 
schools in general/ 

A critical examination of the undertaking mentioned re¬ 
veals conditions in our secondary schools which are teeming 
with social problems requiring, on the part of those who 
would intelligently direct and administer the schools* socio¬ 
logical knowledge and techniques. For example* the edu¬ 
cation of a community of young people enrolled in a modern 
secondary school can no longer be restricted to classroom 
work. Education of a social sort takes place in the corri¬ 
dors, on the grounds, in the free associations in going to 
and from school, in the after-school gathering places in the 
community, and in those activities in which individuals form 
groups for the realization of common ends. The school 
cannot neglect the opportunities to direct these social expe¬ 
riences of its young people and expect to educate more than 
a mere segment of each pupil. 

By analyzing the opportunities for directing systemat¬ 
ically the informal education of its pupils through the form¬ 
ulation of a comprehensive program of extracurricular 
activities, such as that proposed in the report referred to, 
the sociological influences in secondary education become 
apparent. Out-of-class activities assume social signifi¬ 
cance when thought of in the light of social experiences, 
such as those secured in promoting school opinion, organiz¬ 
ing drives and campaigns, cooperating with groups in sup¬ 
porting school and community enterprises, helping to up¬ 
hold the prestige of the school, and seeking consciously 
to maintain the social standards of the school community. 

The secondary school thus shows dear evidence of be¬ 
coming what educators with social perspective have long 
contended it should be; namely, a laboratory in which the 
fine art of social living is acquired through living. To the 
furtherance of this end, sociology can contribute much both 

* Report of Sub-Committee on Extracurricular Activities of the Committee on Standards 
for Use in the Reorganization of Secondary-School Curricula, North Central Association 
of Colleges and Secondary Schools, North Central Association Quarterly, IV, March, 1929, 

642-881 
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in knowledge and technique, if those responsible for the 
organization and administration of secondary schools will 
avail themselves of the training provided through sociology. 
Research studies 0 dealing with certain types of social ex¬ 
periences in high schools, such as those by Bates, Castrell, 
Dumas, Evans-, Hanna, Lohr, Miller, and Nickle will 
also throw much light on problems in the social organiza¬ 
tion of secondary schools. 


CURRICULUM IMPROVEMENT 


Data available in 1929 for the three-year period 1927- 
1929 indicate considerable interest and activity in curricu¬ 
lum revision in secondary schools. The United States 
Bureau of Education in a report on secondary education in 
1929° found from a sampling of schools which reported 
to the bureau that 63 per cent of the schools had either 
completed revisions of the high-school curriculum or were 
engaged in the process of making revisions. The activities 
were distributed as follows: cities of more than 100,000 
population, 86 per cent; cities under 10,000 population, 54 
per cent. Twenty-nine States also reported the revision of 
64 different curriculums by State departments of education. 

During the period, several notable reports on the sec¬ 
ondary curriculum also appeared as publications of national 
and regional associations. The Department of Superin¬ 
tendence devoted its yearbook 7 in 1928 to the reorganiza¬ 
tion of the secondary-school curriculum; the North Central 
Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools issued re¬ 
ports 8 in 1927, 1928, and 1929 by its Committee on the 
Reorganization of Secondary-School Curricula for 20 dif¬ 
ferent subjects; and the Virginia Committee on Research 
in Secondary Education issued a bulletin 9 dealing with prin- 


• Reported by W. C. Keavis and K. L. C. ButBch in Bulletin No. ^. Department of 
Secondary-School Principals of the National Education AMOCQtion.-'AbHracts ofUn- 
published Masters' Theses |n the Field of Second ary-School Administration, 19Z9, 145 pp- 
« Bulletin, No, 22, p. 9, 1929. 

t Sixth Yearbook, 1928 . 466 jpp. . oa cr . n . rT loofti 

» Worth Central Association Quarterly, I (March, 1927), 428-5o9, II (March, 1928), 
389-522; III (March, 1929), 589-614. . 1QM 

i University of Virginia Record Extension Series, Vol. XIII, No. 3, 1928. 
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ciples, trends, and techniques of curriculum reconstruction 
in mathematics and the social studies. 

Examination of the revised editions of secondary-school 
curricula and the reports of different associations reveals- 
the important influence of sociological analysis and objec¬ 
tives in curriculum revision. The reports in particular re¬ 
veal evidences of the use of both sociological information 
and sociological techniques. Vague disciplinary objectives 
are put aside for the more practical objectives of health, 
worthy use of leisure time, vocational preparation, and gen¬ 
eral social improvement. The realization of these ultimate 
objectives through secondary-school curricula is made de¬ 
pendent on the specific immediate objectives of acquiring 
fruitful knowledge, desirable attitudes, interests, ideals, mo¬ 
tives, efficient mental techniques, and useful habits and 
skills. 10 

In a bulletin which undertakes to trace the development 
of the secondary-school curriculum since the report of the 
Committee of Ten in 1893 to 1928, Monroe and Herriott 11 
have pointed out the recent trends in curriculum making to 
be (1) the use of controlling objectives; (2) the elimina¬ 
tion of useless material in different curricula; (3) the group¬ 
ing of subjects into constant or core curricula; (4) the in¬ 
troduction of much new material into curricula, especially at 
the seventh- to ninth-grade levels; and (5) the adaptation 
of curriculum materials to meet the present and future 
needs of pupils. All of these trends reflect the influences of 
sociological thought. 

ADMINISTRATIVE PRACTICES 

Information available in 1929 indicated a tendency on- 
the part of administrative officers in secondary schools to 
modify practices as a means of improving the service of 
the school to the pupil personnel. Several trends in prac- 

l# ViftWB of the Committee on the Reorganization of Second ary-School Curricula of the 
North Central Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools expressed by J. E. Stout Jn 
North Central Association Quarterly, IV, September, 1929, p. 259. 

11 Bulletin No. 41, Reconstruction of the Second ary-School Curriculum: Its Meaning, 
and Trends. Bureau of Educational Research, University of Illinois, 1928, 120 pp. 
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tice were apparent, which revealed a wholesome tendency 
to depart from traditional practices when the needs of the 
pupils warranted changes. 

The yearbook 12 of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1929 was given over to a comprehensive study of the 
problem of articulation between educational units. Part 
III of the yearbook treats the problems of articulation at 
the secondary-school level. Such problems as bases of 
homogeneous grouping, bases of promotion, bridging the 
gap from one unit to the next, reducing overlapping require¬ 
ments, providing adequate records, and the orientation of 
pupils to the new situations presented in transfer from unit 
to unit are considered. While all of the problems belong 
strictly in the field of educational adjustments, the adminis¬ 
trative officer who solves them scientifically will find that 
familiarity with educational sociology will enable him to 
make the adjustments which the problems require with 
facility and confidence. 

Perhaps the greatest changes in administration have been 
precipitated by the need for adjustment of the individual 
pupils within the secondary schools. The demand for defi¬ 
nite assistance in providing educational, personal, and voca¬ 
tional guidance was evidenced by the appearance of nu¬ 
merous bulletins 13 in 1928 and 1929 setting forth the 
principles and the technique of guidance. 

As a result of the challenging necessity of providing 
various types of guidance for the varying secondary-school 
personnel, new types of officers have found their way into 
many secondary schools under various titles, such as, assist¬ 
ant principals, deans of girls, counselors of boys, visiting 
teachers, consulting psychologists, psychiatrists, personnel 
directors, and directors of extracurricular activities. Time 
has been set aside in the program of many schools for such 


Seventh Yearbook, 1929, p. 512, _ . . , 0 ~ „ 

it Bulletin 13. Department ol Public Instruction, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania. pp. 
Bulletin 19, Department of Secondary School Principals, 1928- 
Bulletin VII, The National Council on Religion in Higher Education, 1928. 64 pp. 
Bulletin No. 6, Education Series, University of Oreion Pub I (cat ion, 1923, 21 pp. 
Educational Research Circular No. 54, University of Illinois, 1929, 30 pp. 
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officers to perform specialized administrative duties. 3 * 
Analysis of the duties performed by personnel officers 1 * in 
secondary schools shows the need for thorough training in 
sociology. The problems of adjustment require case 
knowledge and the technique of the case method. 

As a means of meeting the new responsibilities of guid¬ 
ance, principals of secondary schools have been compelled 
to reorganize many of their office practices. 16 Improve¬ 
ments have had to be made in record systems, in office equip¬ 
ment and organization, and in the procedures of office ad¬ 
ministration. Underlying the changes is a social concep¬ 
tion of administration which depends in no small degree 
on a knowledge of sociology and an understanding of socio¬ 
logical techniques. 

RESEARCH INVESTIGATIONS 

The last few years have witnessed a remarkable develop¬ 
ment of interest in research on the part of students and 
workers in the field of secondary education. Data col¬ 
lected by Dr, Walter Monroe 11 from colleges and universi¬ 
ties in the United States which require a research investiga¬ 
tion as part of the requirements for an advanced degree in 
education show thatduring the two-year period, 1925-1927, 
188 per cent more research investigations in secondary ed¬ 
ucation were completed than during the preceding two- 
year period, 1923-1925. In 1923-1925, 13 research inves¬ 
tigations were accepted for the degree of doctor of 
philosophy in secondary education and 100 for the master’s 
degree; in 1925-1927, 22 doctors’ dissertations and 313 
masters’ theses were accepted; a total of 335 research 
investigations. Partial data for the year 1928 show that 
560 masters’ theses in secondary education were accepted, 

uS«e discussion by W. C. ReavU and R. C. Wocllrter in OQ ice Practices irt Secondary 
Schools, pp. 22-46. Laid law Brothers, 1930. 

Lee. cH„ 183-97. 

i* Loc . cii, t 183-95. 

u W. S, Monroe, Titles of Masters’ and Doctors' Theses in Education Accepted by 
CoUesea and Universities in the United States Between November 1, 1S23 and October 3,5, 
1925: Between November 1, 1925 and October 15, 1927. College of Education, University 
of Illinois, 1926. 
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a number greater by 114 than the total of doctors' and 
masters’ investigations for the four-year period, 1923-1927. 
Incomplete data for the year 1929 show that secondary 
education is an inviting field for research and that many 
problems await research investigation before solutions can 
be even approximated. 

Abstracts 16 of 57 unpublished masters’ theses in the field 
of secondary-school administration in 1929 showed that ap¬ 
proximately half of the investigations involved to some ex¬ 
tent a knowledge of social factors and processes. It is 
probably extravagant to claim that the investigations were 
influenced directly by sociology and sociological training. 
However, in the graduate course work of the students mak¬ 
ing the investigations, from one to five courses each were 
taken under professors of education who had either mi- 
nored in sociology in their graduate work or whose points 
of view were influenced by sociology. 

CONCLUSION 

The sampling data presented in this article show a very 
intimate relation between current problems in secondary 
education and sociology. Since sociological demands will 
be made on those engaged in secondary education by many 
of thp problems encountered, it may be reasonably inferred 
that certain aspects of sociology can contribute definitely to 
the training of persons who choose to enter the field of 
secondary education. 

« Bulletin No. 24, Department of Secondary-School Principals, 1929. 



THE INFLUENCE OF SOCIOLOGY IN 
EDUCATION FOR TEACHERS IN 1929 
A. O. Bowden 

I. THE PROBLEM 

Any one who sets out to determine the influence of any 
social factor or factors is at once faced with the difficulty 
of finding suitable measuring rods with which to measure 
this social force. No one can doubt that the field of so¬ 
ciology has exerted a tremendous influence not only in 
educational literature and practice in the schools but also 
on all forms of literature, history, and on most fields of 
human knowledge of the present day, At best, one is 
largely in the realm of conjecture when he tries to state this 
influence in accurately measured terms. The influence is 
observable, but not always predictable nor definitely meas¬ 
urable. 

The same uncertainty exists in the case of psychology. 
That psychology has influenced educational theory and 
practice no one can deny, but to state the extent in statis¬ 
tical terms is impossible. 

The lack of this needed measuring instrument is not the 
only difficulty met in this problem. To mark out the limits 
of the field of sociology in the form of a definition is well- 
nigh impossible. There are definitions, to be sure, but some 
are too narrow and others are too inclusive. However, 
a formulation of a definition, though somewhat arbitrary, 
is necessary in order to give definiteness to the direction of 
the problem before us. Sociologists have generally avoided 
dealing in definitions of sociology as a science and have con¬ 
fined their efforts to a discussion of its nature. We cannot 
enter into that here but say that “sociology is the study of 
men considered as affecting and as affected by association.” 
It is a form of collective psychology and is in large degree 
predictive in its nature. With this general statement in 

464 
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mind wc proceed to divide the field into (1) social theory 
and (2) social technology, for purposes of teacher training. 

The following divisions of the field are considered proper 
subjects to include in curricula of teacher-training institu¬ 
tions. Under social theory, general sociology, social psy¬ 
chology, social altitudes, social philosophy, social ethics, 
internationalism. Included in social technology, adult- 
education courses, chitd welfare, community service, delin¬ 
quency, educational sociology, euthenics, eugenics, studies 
in personality, parental education courses, social pathology, 
social psychology, sociological clinics, teachers' personnel 
problems, vocational guidance. 

II. THE METHOD AND RESULTS 

The subjects listed in the last paragraph above were 
arranged on a blank and sent to the State departments of 
education of the forty-eight States and territories of the 
United States with the request that the certification clerk 
check all such courses with the proper amount of credit 
allowed as an elective and also as required subjects for cer¬ 
tification of teachers in the State. Forty-nine blanks were 
sent out and 33 or 67 per cent returned. 

Utah is the only State requiring any strictly sociological 
subject. Here the department requires 5 points in sociology 
and 5 in social ethics, but Florida, Maryland, Minnesota, 
Nebraska, Texas, and Washington each accepts all the 
subjects listed on the blank sent out as electives towards 
certification. Table I below shows relative frequency of 
sociological subjects as accepted by the State departments 
of education as electives for certification. 

table i 

Number 

of States Points 

Subject Accepting Specified 

Educational Sociology . 12 6 

Social Psychology. 9 6 

Vocational Guidance . 9 5 

Adult-Education Courses . 7 

Child Welfare . 7 
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Subject 

Personality-Study Courses., 

Delinquency .. 

Social Pathology. 

Sociological Clinic Courses 

Sociology. 

Eugenics . 

Euthenics . 

Internationalism . 

Social Attitudes. 

Social Ethics . 

Social Philosophy . 

Social Science ., 


Number 

of Stales Points 
Accepting Specified 

7 

7 

7 

7 

7 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 

6 


A second part of the investigation consisted in determin¬ 
ing the amount of sociological subjects listed in the first 
part of this paper which are required and which are elec¬ 
tive in fulfilling the requirements for a two-, three-, and 
four-year diploma in normal schools and teachers colleges 
and for degrees in the colleges of education in colleges and 
universities in the United States. To this end a blank was 
formulated in all respects similar to that sent to the State 
departments of education except only with a little more 
refinement in the method of checking term hours, required 
and elective, for the various diplomas and degrees in edu¬ 
cation. Eight hundred and sixty-five blanks were sent out 
to these various schools and four hundred and fifty-four 
returned. The table on page 467 gives in concise form the 
results of this inquiry. It shows the average number of 
quarter hours of sociological subjects required per student 
by the various States for the four-, three-, and two-year cur¬ 
ricula, the average amount elective per student for these 
curricula, and the per cent of schools within these States 
having made investigations as to the oversupply of teach¬ 
ers, or a “job analysis” of a teacher’s work. The two 
columns at the right of the table are data from answers 
to two questions on the blank; (1) Have you made a study 
of the oversupply of teachers in your State ? (2) Has there 
been a "job analysis” of a teacher’s work made by your 
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institution? The rank column is made on the basis of 
requirement for graduation in the column "4.” The "4,’' 
“3,” and “2” designate the four-, three-, and two-year 
curricula. 

TABLE 11 



MOOH- 
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normal schools and teachers colleges, colleges, and universi¬ 
ties in the United States. 


TABLE III 

Frequency of Mention 


Educational Sociology . 162 

Sociology . 158 

Social Psychology .. 133 

Child Welfare . 41 

Social Pathology.,. 39 

Courses of Personality Study.,. 30 

Delinquency . 23 

Adult Education. 21 

Parental-Education Courses .... 19 

Community Service ., 12 

Child Clinics. ID 

Social Attitudes...,. 7 

Social Philosophy... 6 

Sociological Clinics . 6 


Finally, a third source of information was found in the 
catalogues of the normal schools, teachers colleges, and uni¬ 
versities (schools of education). There were two hundred 
and two schools’ catalogues examined covering the five-year 
period from 1925-1930: 



TABLE IV 

Number of 

Average Number 



Sociological 

of Sociological 


Number of 

Courses 

Courses per 

Year 

Catalogues 

Given 

School 

1929-1930. 

. 126 

858 

6.96 

1928-1929. 

. 141 

1028 

7.28 

1927-1928. 

. 150 

963 

6.42 

1926-1927. 

. 108 

701 

6.48 

19254926. 

. 99 

611 

6.17 

Totals . 

. 624 

4161 

6.66 


The reason for giving this table is to show the trends in 
the offerings and requirements in the field of sociology as 
indicated by the catalogues of the institutions examined. 
The table on page 469 shows the relative frequency of socio¬ 
logical subjects in the curricula of 202 teachers colleges, nor- 
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mal schools, and schools of education in universities in the 
United States for the five-year period as listed in their cata¬ 
logues. It will be noted that there is rather close agreement 
between this table and Table II above based on the blank. 
Where there is lack of agreement between the catalogue 
and blank data the latter is more accurate and dependable. 


table v 


Subject 

Sociology ... 

Adult-Education Courses . 

Educational Sociology .. 

Social Psychology . 

Sociological Clinics . 

Social Pathology. 

Child Welfare. 

Delinquency ... 

Courses on the Study of Personality 

Social Philosophy . 

Parental Education .. 

Social Attitudes ... 


Total Number of 
Courses for 
Five-Year Period 
2989 
357 
286 
281 
86 
77 
72 
42 
26 
23 
8 
7 


Total 


4256 


This gives an average for the five-year period of 21.06 
courses per school as shown in the catalogues. Table VI, 
p. 470, gives the rank of the respective States in the average 
number of sociological courses offered per year during the 
five-year period 1925-1930, the total number of sociological 
courses offered during that period, the total number of cata¬ 
logues examined per State, and the total number of schools 
represented in each State by these catalogues. 

Table VII is made up of data obtained from a study of 
the catalogues of the institutions in all the States, It shows 
the States which make a definite requirement of sociology 
for the bachelor of arts degree in education, the number of 
quarter hours specified, the year, and the subject. These 
points were required in pure sociology: 
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CATALOGUE SURVEY 


Showing the rank of the respective States In the average number of sociological courses 
offered per year during the live-year period 1926-1930, tne total number of sociological 
courses offered during that period, the total number of catalogues examined per State, and 
the total number of schools represented in each State by theae catalogues. 


Oregon. 

Oklahoma. 

Utah. .... 

South Carolina,.. 

Florida. 

Kansas...... 

North Carolina., 

Missouri. 

North Dakota... 

Iowa. 

Washington. 

Michigan. 

Colorado. 

Louisiana. 

Wyoming. 

South Dakota... 

Indiana. 

Virginia. 

Texas... 

New Mexico.... 

Nebraska.. 

Georgia.. 

Hawaii. 

Montana. 

California....... 

Wisconsin,. 

Ark an Baa. 

Kentucky. 

Nevada. 

Illinois. 

Minnesota...,.. 

Tennessee. 

Connecticut. 

Weat Virginia,., 

Maryland,.. 

Idaho. 

Arizona. 

Delaware.. 

Mississippi. 

New Hampshire 

Maine. 

Vermont. 

Alabama. 

Rhode Island.., 
Pennsylvania.. . 

New Jersey. 

New York. 

Massachusetts,, 



State 1929-1930 1928-1929 1927-1928 1926-1927 1925-1926 

Arizona.*.. 4 — — — 

Minnesota . 4 — 4 4 — 

New Mexico.,. 9 9 13 9 4 

Oklahoma . 6 6 6 — — 

South Dakota .. 5 5 5 5 5 


Totals. 28 
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The following States had a requirement in 1929 in social 
science for the bachelor of arts degree in education. 
This term, “social science,” is so indefinite and has so many 
meanings in our thinking that it is difficult to state whether 
it is really sociology or not. It might or might not mean 
subjects listed as sociological in this study. These States 
are: Arizona, California, Colorado, Delaware, Florida, 
•Georgia, Illinois, Indiana, Iowa, Kansas, Kentucky, Lou¬ 
isiana, Maryland, Michigan, Minnesota, Mississippi, Mis¬ 
souri, Nebraska, New Mexico, North Dakota, Ohio, 
Oklahoma, South Dakota, Tennessee, Texas, Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and West Virginia. 

III. CONCLUSIONS 

1. From a study of the catalogues of the institutions in 
the United States, certain sociological courses have been on 
the increase within the last five years, particularly courses 
in educational sociology, with sociology and social psychol¬ 
ogy close seconds. 

2. Internationalism, that is, courses dealing with our 
relations with other nations, the international-viewpoint 
studies as a requirement or as elective for teachers in train¬ 
ing, has received slight attention. 

3. Interest in sociological subjects is not confined to any 
special area in the United States, except that there is much 
greater interest in several southern States than in any other 
•section. Of the States numbered in the highest fourth in 
rank, there are five southern States, and in the lowest there 
are only three. 

4. There were two questions on the blank, one relating 
to teacher oversupply; the other, an analysis of a teacher’s 
“job." Answers to these two questions indicated that while 
there has not been much dependable work done yet, there 
is wide interest in the matter of teacher supply and demand. 
Nearly all States are facing the problem of oversupply. 
One may raise the question as to why the matter of job 
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analysis should be classed as sociological. Not all job 
analyses are sociological and the difference seems to be this: 
It is sociological when the job relates to human activity 
affecting human activity or influencing human conduct, e. g., 
the teacher’s work. It is not necessarily sociological when 
it has to do with material processes, e. g., a ditch digger’s 
job or the operation of a tractor. One can readily see that 
in selecting material for training for these different types of 
jobs two different motives and two different types of results 
are considered. 

5. Almost no changes have been made in the require¬ 
ments for certification by the State departments of educa¬ 
tion which involve any purely sociological subjects. Com¬ 
paring these requirements with the requirements for grad¬ 
uation from colleges, we can say that the supply of teachers 
trained in sociological subjects is much greater than the 
demand from the State departments. 

6. Courses listed in this study under social technology 
are much more popular than those under social theory. 
This could be expected since the teacher ’9 work is mostly 
normative in purpose. 

7. Judging from the enormous literature which has ap¬ 
peared within the last two or three years, the field of sociol¬ 
ogy is having a large influence on the field of education and 
particularly that of teacher training. Charters and Waples 
Commonwealth Fund Study is the best and most thoroughly 
complete of all teacher-training studies that have been 
made. While the authors may not be sociologists nor even 
sympathize with much that sociology or educational sociol¬ 
ogy teaches relating to education, their contribution is 
largely sociological, for it obtains its data and formulates 
its conclusions from the teaching group as a group; that 
is, it has used the “'group reference” technique for its data. 
However, we have no way of knowing just what influence 
educational literature of this type is having on teacher 
training as yet. 



CHANGES IN ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
DURING 1929 

John J. Loftus 

A diligent search through Education Index, the Readers’ 
Guide, the publications of the United States Bureau of Edu¬ 
cation, the publications of the National Education Associa¬ 
tion, the yearbooks of several educational associations, and 
the recent numbers of educational periodicals does not re¬ 
veal much in the way of record of specific performance that 
would justify many broad statements of significant changes 
in elementary education during 1929. Nevertheless, im¬ 
portant changes are in process. 

One of the outstanding social events in the educational 
world last year was the celebration of the seventieth birth¬ 
day of America’s foremost philosopher, John Dewey. The 
great gathering of representative educators who assembled 
to do him honor and the manifest evidence in numerous 
press and magazine articles is an indication that the schools 
have accepted the idea of the child-centered school and 
agree with the philosopher in the creed that “full educa¬ 
tion comes only when there is a responsible share on the 
part of each person, in proportion to capacity, in shaping 
the aims and policies of the social groups to which he be¬ 
longs.” The inertia of traditional procedure is overcome 
with great difficulty; but there is widespread indication in 
current literature, in educational conventions, in new courses 
of study, syllabuses, and official reports, that the ideals of 
“Education for Democracy” are beginning to dominate the 
best thinking and practice of today. 

Perhaps the most tangible evidence of change of point 
of view and procedure in elementary education is seen in 
the extensive curriculum activity of recent years and the 
activity of the Department of Superintendence in promot¬ 
ing, integrating, and directing much of this activity into 
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wise and significant outcomes. The Third, Fourth, Fifth, 
and Sixth Yearbooks, published in 1925, 1926, 1927, and 
1928, assembled and reported hundreds of important cur¬ 
riculum investigations and practices and inspired many 
changes on the basis of sociological considerations. Three 
tendencies that were most significant are (1) the discarding 
or simplifying of great quantities of subject matter in the 
elementary school subjects heretofore believed to be indis¬ 
pensable, but proved on investigation not to be usable outside 
of schoolrooms; (2) a gradual breaking down of subject 
matter as such and an integration of significant typical ex¬ 
perience into project situations or generalized treatment 
of groups of related subjects as social science, general math¬ 
ematics, and projects of various kinds; (3) an emphasis on 
interests and attitudes rather than on mere information or 
mental discipline. 

This work seems to be still in the pioneer stage and we 
lack adequate measures of progress. The attempts of 
supervisors and administrators to fall back on standard¬ 
ized achievement tests based on ability to memorize or on 
simple skills make for confusion and sometimes discour¬ 
agement because the most significant phases of school work 
don’t yet lend themselves to obvious evaluations. During 
the past year, the Board of Education of the City of New 
York has released several new syllabuses for the elemen¬ 
tary schools. These were worked out by representative 
committees of teachers and supervisors. They have made 
most drastic cuts in conventional subject matter and have 
attempted to reorganize subject matter on a more econom¬ 
ical basis. The problem of taking over these syllabuses 
in large numbers at one time and of interpreting them to 
teachers and pupils, of adjusting the work of the secondary 
schools to these new curricula of the eLementary schools, 
and of providing suitable textbooks to meet the new needs 
has not progressed well and much more will need to be 
done. What New York has done many other communities 
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are trying to do, with special reference to their own local 
problems. 

Articulation was the special theme reported in the 
Seventh Yearbook of the Department of Superintendence 
in 1929. It has resulted in a much clearer definition and 
delimitation of all the units of public education and in 
clearer statements of the objectives of each group and the 
relationship of each unit to the other units. Problems of 
grading, promotion, retardation, and grouping, are more 
clearly understood in the light of numerous changes which 
have already resulted in the administration of public schools 
throughout the country on the basis of these recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Perhaps the most important change has occurred in health 
education. Here the emphasis seems to be going over 
very rapidly to organized pl^sieal examination of children, 
to systematic study of community conditions, to more expert 
guidance and study of health within the individual school, 
to careful recognition and treatment of physical defects, 
to more expert supervision, to greater cooperation of the 
school authorities and the board of health on the one hand 
and coordination of the facilities of various civic and social 
agencies on the other. There seems to be an enlightened 
health consciousness on the part of teachers, a good response 
on the part of children, and a wholesome interest on the 
part of the public. The City of Cleveland was able to 
demonstrate a constructive health program to the fifteen 
thousand educators who assembled in Cleveland for the 
annual convention of the National Education Association. 
Many communttes have conducted surveys and set up a 
new type of health education. As an evidence of the new 
interest in this field the New York Principals’ Association 
made health education their major project for 1928-1929 
and 1929-1930 and the Milbank Foundation has recently 
made available to the New York Principals’ Association a 
fund of $23,000 for a period of three years. A health ex- 
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pert has been engaged by the Association, an advisory 
board of experts in every major field of public health has 
been formed, and much is expected from the cooperation 
between the principals and the newly organized health 
service in the Department of Education. 

The health programs of cities have included much pre¬ 
school inspection, care, and guidance, mandatory physical 
examinations of children before admission to school, and 
organized inspection of school children on a large scale by 
squads of doctors who visit the schools. 

Another change that seems to be in process has to do with 
the organizing and coordinating of the educational resources 
of the community to supplement, interpret and reenforce 
those at the school. The recent phenomenal increase in crime 
and in juvenile delinquency necessitates a strong preventive 
program. The formation of several crime commissions, 
the larger use of psychiatrists and mental hygienists in 
school systems, the surveys and experiments with boys' 
dubs, the drive for funds to enlarge the work of Boy 
Scouts and Girl Scouts, are indications of the awakened 
public interest in the civic problem. The twentieth anni¬ 
versary of the Boy Scouts recently held revealed the fact that 
almost 1,000,000 boys of adolescent and preadolescent age 
are enrolled in the Boy Scouts of the United States. The 
influence of the Boy Scout ideals and practice is evident in 
new syllabuses in character education and many communities 
have set up a definite program of cooperation between the 
school and the scout organization. One New York Prin¬ 
cipal, for example, is chairman of the Citizens' Committee 
on Scout Activities for a large district. 

Professor F. R. Clow of the Wisconsin State Teachers' 
College presented a report at the joint session of the Amer¬ 
ican Sociological Society and the National Society for the 
Study of Educational Sociology at Chicago on December 
28, 1928, analyzing and interpreting the out-of-school activ¬ 
ities of school children in Oshkosh, Wisconsin, Many com- 
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jminities are interested in developing a program for the 
wise use of leisure time based on such accurate knowledge 
•of local conditions, and the National Education Association 
4)f the United States has officially adopted the problems of 
leisure time as the major project for 1930. 

The problem of character education has been prominent 
in the thinking of educators for several years. A signifi¬ 
cant book on the problem that is no doubt responsible for 
many changes of attitude and teaching during 1929 is Dr. 
E. K. Wickham’s Childrens Behaviof and Teachers 1 Atti¬ 
tudes (Commonwealth Fund 1928). 

Here is interesting evidence that the objectives and the 
standard of the teachers have been characteristically in 
conflict with those of society and that the whole schoolroom 
atmosphere and philosophy must be revised. 

At the Atlanta Convention of the Department of Ele¬ 
mentary School Principals of the National Education Asso¬ 
ciation, Mr. N. H. Price of Birmingham, Alabama, de¬ 
scribed an interesting tendency in enlisting the cooperation 
of the whole community in a forward-looking character- 
education project extending over several years, each year 
having a definite major objective in character training. The 
slogan and the theme for the first year was “The Develop¬ 
ment of Character Through Health.” The results were 
measurable and worth while. The second year the drive 
was for “The Development of Character Through Sports¬ 
manship.” Intraschool and interschool athletics were carried 
■on in a conscious spirit of sportsmanship. School machinery 
and the public press united to make the drive effective. 
The next year Birmingham concentrated on “The Devel¬ 
opment of Character Through Work.” The following 
years the drives were “The Development of Character 
Through the Love of the Beautiful,” and “The De¬ 
velopment of Character Through Thrift.” Both gave 
opportunities for civic and school agencies to cooper¬ 
ate. This year they are working on “The Development 
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Character Through the Study of Nature” and have aroused 1 
great enthusiasm. Local colleges are providing special 
training courses for teachers to improve and unify the work. 
The point of view in character education has swung away 
from the formal training to a conception of growth that 
comes through the development of attitudes, interests, 
social situations, social approvals and disapprovals, and 
control beyond the school. It is also based on a better 
knowledge of the psychology of childhood. In connection 
with character training in school is the remarkable growth 
of organized volunteer religious instruction by public-school 
teachers to groups of Catholic, Protestant, and Jewish 
children after school hours and in churches. This is being 
carried out on a large scale in some cities. 

Another of the apparent gains of 1929 is mass thinking 
and mass activity on the part of many teachers and pupils. 
Professor James F. Hosic of Teachers College, Columbia 
University, speaking to the Department of Elementary 
School Principals in 1929 urged a leadership in supervision 
that would (a) bring about acquaintance, mutual respect, 
confidence and good will among his teachers; (b) clearly 
define the problems to be attacked; (c) encourage group 
study and group thinking; (d) bring about and follow up 
appropriate action. In the classroom the socialized recita¬ 
tion, the project, group instruction, and other devices have 
been variously and frequently reported with evidence of 
conscious attempts to "habituate children to mass thinking 
and mass activity.” 

Experiments in the use of the radio in teaching have been 
interesting. The Damrosch periods of music appreciation 
during school hours over a nation-wide hook-up were of a 
high order and quite effective on the whole. Plans are mov¬ 
ing ahead to continue with these and also to make use of 
the technique of radio dramatization to broadcast "great 
moments from history,” “vocational guidance,” citizenship, 
current events, and other desirable activities. In one system 
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there is a radio in every room of the building and a direct 
loud-speaker connection with the principal’s office for simul¬ 
taneous communication. 

A very significant change during 1929 was brought about 
by the oversupply of teachers which has been general 
throughout the year. Several effects have been noted. 

1. Better preparation. Some communities have length¬ 
ened the required training course to four years and 
give degrees. Competition permits careful selection 
of the best and the schools are the gainers. 

2. Diverting teachers into other fields of wo.rk. For 
those who resume teaching when they are reached on 
eligible lists or otherwise, the first-hand experience 
with actual conditions of work in the business world 
should be good. Many others, however, are discour¬ 
aged and forego the results of their professional 
training. They give up teaching as a career. 

3. Diversion of the best high-school students into other 
fields because of poor prospects of appointment. This 
may lead to a prospective lowering of teaching per¬ 
sonnel a few years hence when the conditions of supply 
and demand are different. 

Coincident with this situation is a drive for “professional 
alertness” in New York City, which involves the require¬ 
ment of attendance or professional courses of not less than 
thirty hours of instruction in professional and cultural sub¬ 
jects as a requirement in connection with annual salary in¬ 
crements for all teachers on permanent license below the 
maximum salary. The effects of this requirement will no 
doubt be far-reaching. There seems to be evidence of 
an increasing demand for required in-service training. An¬ 
other change that has affected education in several large 
cities is the population movements necessitating frequent 
changes of organization and staff. This has interfered ma¬ 
terially with programs of development and supervision. 
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Two other tendencies may be noted briefly. One is the 
tendency to discredit the efficacy of homogeneous grouping. 
Recent studies have cast considerable doubt on the values 
of special groupings. In view of the fact that such group¬ 
ings are general and some cities have adopted them officially 
several material changes may be anticipated. The other 
tendency is the growing popularity of creative education 
providing opportunities for children to develop individual 
talent and ability and to find a useful field for it. Individual 
differences were at first only psychological phenomena. Now 
their sociological implications are beginning to be more im¬ 
portant and the ideal of education for each child along the 
line of his aptitude to be nearer to realization. 

One of the outstanding contributions of the year is the 
survey of the problems of supervision conducted by the 
Department of Superintendence and reported in the Eighth 
Yearbook, “The Superintendent Surveys Supervision,” re¬ 
leased in February 1930. 

The need of competent supervision is perhaps the out¬ 
standing problem of the present time and there is no doubt 
that very important changes may be expected as a result 
of this comprehensive study. 



PROGRESS TOWARDS SOCIOLOGICALLY 
BASED CIVIC EDUCATION 

David Snedden 

I. THE PROBLEMS 

Civic education, it will be agreed, designs primarily to 
prepare youth for effective participation in their future 
political opportunities and responsibilities. Hence no other 
field of educational planning should be more helped by cur¬ 
rent sociological advances towards clarification and evalua¬ 
tion of purposes—which should, certainly, be the first and 
greatest service of sociology to all forms of education. 

Well-informed observers of the trend of events in Amer¬ 
ican public education during the last decade will probably 
agree that much progress has been made during that period 
in developing and refining certain means of civic education. 
This has been especially conspicuous in the textbooks pro¬ 
vided for third-, and, more commonly, fourth-year high- 
school students. The present writer has had occasion re¬ 
cently to examine comparatively over a score of these. No 
longer do such texts emphasize chiefly the structures, the 
mechanisms, of our political and other large-scale societies. 
They are evolving towards functional treatments—even 
though as yet they give very little sharply realistic considera¬ 
tion to the functional potentialities of citizens of types A, 
B, or C, cooperators of different levels of ability—in self- 
governing societies. 

But in any attempt at appraisal of recent advances in 
civic education we must realize the unpleasant fact that as 
yet there exists in America—and nowhere else—a body of 
teachers primarily concerned with civic education. The 
well-trained and professionally self-conscious teachers of 
Latin now constitute a mighty phalanx. Junior and senior 
high schools have brought into relief specialized armies of 
English teachers, history teachers, science teachers, music 
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teachers, industrial-arts teachers, French teachers, home- 
economics teachers, “physical-education” coaches and teach¬ 
ers, and teachers of stenography. 

Where now can we find national or local organizations 
of educators specializing in the great department of civic 
education? Where can we find a teacher-training depart¬ 
ment devoted as primarily to providing competent teachers 
of the civic sciences and arts as we find departments de¬ 
voted to the preparation of teachers of modern languages 
or the natural sciences? 

In default of any such specialization of preparation or 
of professional functioning on a departmental basis, the 
practice has prevailed of assigning courses in civics—or 
allied topics—to history teachers, probably on the vague 
and ill-tested assumption that the history studies are a trifle 
closer to real civic studies than are French, English gram¬ 
mar, physics, or hygiene. 

This failure of American and other school systems (ex¬ 
cept in one sense, the French and Japanese, and, in a very 
different sense, the Russian and Italian) to focalize objec¬ 
tives, means and methods and personnel for civic education, 
renders it still widely possible for aspirational educators 
and laymen to say “all education is civic education,” an 
expression in the last analysis as fatuous and misleading as 
those other confessions of educational incompetencies “all 
good education is vocational,” “all good vocational educa¬ 
tion is cultural,” and “moral education must be taught 
through all the subjects.” 

That scholars in, and teachers of, history cannot be ex¬ 
pected to help administrators develop more functional means 
and methods, of civic education is, in the opinion of the 
present writer, fairly conclusively established by this fact: 
So far as he can now recall, no history specialist has yet 
produced any considerable article or other study entering 
realistically into the problem of how history studies can be 
so organized for school purposes as to contribute impor- 
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tant results towards such good civism as will probably be 
needed by the present school generation in the coming 
years of cooperative responsibility for Federal, State, and 
local governments (and allied federate group cooperations) 
for the period 1930 to 1980. 

II. TOWARDS SOCIOLOGICAL FOUNDATIONS 

But just as improvements in the soils and drainage of a 
field may have taken place some time before their effects 
on more abundant crops are realized, so it is possible for 
advances and other changes in thought to take place in the 
sociological and psychological foundations of a department 
of education some time before the effects of these will be¬ 
come manifest in courses and classroom procedures. That, 
the present writer believes, is conspicuously the case with 
civic education. The social sciences themselves are under¬ 
going rapid changes which are certain presently to open 
to us new and greatly enriched possibilities of defining valid 
objectives for civic education, after which the discovery 
of methods and the promotion of special teacher-training 
agencies should not prove difficult. 

Approaches to problems of educational values (or to cur¬ 
riculum and course making for several levels of schools) 
are increasingly forcing educational thinkers to give realis¬ 
tic, in place of aspirational, consideration to questions like 
these: Are the “foundations” of civic education the same 
as the foundations of cultural education? Of moral educa¬ 
tion? Of religious education? Of hygienic education? 
Of vocational education? Of educations in the uses of for¬ 
eign languages. 

Only educational mystics or obscurantists or, shall we 
say, “fools," will answer any of the above questions in the 
affirmative? But even negative answers to such questions 
do not get us very far. Policy makers for educations in 
schools need to know what are the distinctive foundations 
required for good civic education if they ate to be expected 
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to assist in building courses and other means on such foun¬ 
dations. 

There are to be found, of course, distinctive psycholog¬ 
ical foundations of civic education, as of each other indi¬ 
vidual species of education—foundations in the fairly gen¬ 
eral motivations of children and of adults, and in the 
methods by which desired behaviors can best be evoked 
respectively through instruction in knowledge, stimulation 
of ideals, formation of habits and infixing of attitudes such 
as represent the concrete practicable achievements of 
schools. But we are here concerned with things which lie 
back of, perhaps underneath, the means and methods of 
civic education. We want to know: What is civic educa¬ 
tion—or, better, what are the one hundred most tangible 
possible civic educations? What are they for—what good 
will they probably do? Back of that, what are American 
needs for them? What are Michigan or Detroit needs for 
them? 

The foregoing fairly random questions lead us towards 
more concrete problems of sociological foundations. There 
are, in fact, many scores of types of problems which are 
essentially of the sociological foundation of any and all 
types of school or college educations: 

1. What are the social utilities, the “good things” of col¬ 
lective civilized life, the social values, which can probably be 
produced, enhanced, or conserved by some species of educa¬ 
tion purposed to that end? 

2. What due allowance should be made for the educa¬ 
tions and other valuable growths towards the values in 
question to be normally and perhaps inexpensively achieved 
during preschool, paraschool and postschool periods, 
through such nonschool agencies as household, street, church, 
shop, press, stage, police power, library, and the like? 

3. What remain as needed valuable functions of educa¬ 
tion which, if profitably to be achieved at all, must be so 
achieved through the specialized agencies called schools? 
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4. Towards meeting special needs for educations which 
only schools can effectively give, what can we determine 
to be a series of objectives for such school educations suffi¬ 
ciently concrete to admit of comparative evaluation and of 
construction of suitable means and probably functional 
methods? 

5. What discriminations and organizations of educable 
personnel (educands) must be made in order that the ob¬ 
jectives specified can be effectively realized—discriminations 
of case-types or classes according to age, potential abilities,, 
social needs for specialized contributions from educands, 
extraschool conditions, sex, and other relevant significant 
factors? 

6. Towards organizing means and methods of producing 
optimum results at optimum outlay, what can be advan¬ 
tageously developed in the way of types of cooperative or 
solitary (self-guided) learning, social harmonies between 
teacher and taught, and other serviceable procedures rest¬ 
ing essentially on foundations of social psychology or psy¬ 
chological sociology? 

It is submitted that all recent progress of the social 
sciences, and especially of anthropological cultural analysis 
give increasing support to answers like the following to the 
foregoing problems: 

1. Every distinguishable species of education and, of 
each species, each distinguishable degree is or should be 
designed u to meet a need.” That is an incontestable postu¬ 
late deriving from the only definition of education which is 
serviceable to psychologists, sociologists, and practical men; 
namely, that “education 0 embraces only those growths, and 
especially growths recognizable as learnings, out of millions 
of possible growths, which by conscious personal design or 
well-established custom are purposed growths or purposed 
learnings. 

2. The “needs to be met” through any species of edu¬ 
cation may be consciously felt or perceived by a mature, ex- 
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perienced person controlling towards foreseen ends the 
growths, and especially such growths as are learnings of 
immature or inexperienced individuals; or the educative 
processes may have become so established in custom that no 
one now can easily understand what may have been once 
the controlling conscious purposes, or what have by slow 
accretions grown to be such, of these educative processes. 
And, of course, a man can just as well purpose and work 
for particularized growths in himself as in his child. All 
strong men, and not a few self-reliant adolescents, practice 
self-educations no less than educations of followers. 

3. In trying to discover what kinds of education (out 
of thousands of possible kinds) and of each kind what de¬ 
grees, schools (of all grades from nursery to collegiate) 
should most seek to effect, legislators, educators, influential 
laymen and other really functional educational policy mak¬ 
ers should be guided primarily towards procuring those 
forms of well-being which can either be so widely distribu¬ 
ted (e. g., various forms of good health) or are to be real¬ 
ized chiefly through educated collective action (e. g., various 
forms of large-scale cooperation) as to deserve to be called 
the larger social values. 

4. That the actual serviceableness, usefulness, functional 
worths, or valuable outcomes (social values again) of 
nearly all known or customary forms of school educations 
are much more specific and capable of sharper differentia¬ 
tion than the loose and aspirational thinking of nearly all 
laymen and the large majority of reflective educators during 
recent decades have assumed. 

In other words, the educations which will produce par¬ 
ticular masteries of arithmetic will probably not in the least 
contribute to any moral qualities, will not automatically make 
for health conservations, or extend tastes for good reading; 
and so on indefinitely. 

No one can prove, of course, that there is no "spread" 
or transfer of one type of educational achievement to other 
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related or dependent fields) and of course any particular 
educational achievement—even in spelling or hygiene—may 
in turn be made a means to other and seemingly quite unre¬ 
lated achievements. But sound and economical educational 
policy making will not leave these things to chance. It 
will take the time and energy of learners towards achiev¬ 
ing only results of fairly assured value in themselves as 
ends (e. g., health, culture, vocational competency) or as 
means to ends, of probable value (reading, preengineering 
mathematics, intelligent voting). 

5. Obviously, then, the first task of educators, or of 
their consulting experts, who wish to produce civic qualities 
is to give some degree of definition to these qualities. They 
must give some attention to social diagnosis because, as in 
the case of the doctor, It is of fundamental importance to 
medication or disease prevention that it be known whether 
typhoid infection or bilious indigestion is the source of the 
patient’s present sickness. 

Granting that this social diagnosis be competently made, 
there remains a further complicating problem for educa¬ 
tors. The large majority of the qualities of good civism 
resemble a large majority of the qualities of good speech, 
good morals, and good health practices in this: In all their 
more basic aspects they are and always have been learned 
outside of schools—partly before children came to schools 
at all, partly while attending schools, and largely after 
schools have been left behind. Now it is a sound principle 
of educational administration that schools shall not be set 
to do those things which extraschool agencies can do 
equally well at less social expense. Hence it becomes the 
business of educators, after defining the qualities which 
make, let us say, for the good political citizenship of poten¬ 
tial Toms, Dicks, and Harrys, to ascertain what kinds and 
what degrees of such qualities it is of importance that 
schools should seek to produce. 

6. A sensible start on our task can be made by our refus- 
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ing to dally further with the no longer serviceable term 
“citizenship." Our idealistic and aspirational writers have 
made that term mean all things to all men. As used by edu- 
cators it is now synonymous with “good .nan" or “good 
woman"—if> forsooth, \t does not also mean the same also 
as “good child.” 

But we who believe that clearly defined boundaries for 
meanings attached to terms are no less essential to effective 
thinking than conservation of the social order is the boun¬ 
dary to ownership of real and personal property can still 
get useful service from the term “political citizenship." 
Any man has many kinds of social relationships, of which 
only a few are properly "political.” Only rarely do a man’s 
familial and political relationships overlap. Only occasion¬ 
ally do a man’s economic relationships and obligations clasp 
hands with his political relationships and responsibilities. 
Only once in a thousand times do a man’s religious and po¬ 
litical interdependencies blend. 

To the student who observes social groups or concrete 
societies realistically, it soon becomes evident that a man’s 
truly political relationships and responsibilities to his fellows 
in his state—that is, in his nation, his province, his county, 
his incorporated town or city—are of two kinds or phases. 

Under the first kind we can place all conformist relation¬ 
ships—such as submission to laws, yielding to taxation re¬ 
quirements, and giving military service in time of defensive 
need. Because the state—or any state-authorized collec¬ 
tivity within it—is much more extensive, longer lived, and 
powerful than any of its members considered as individuals, 
it inevitably possesses, as the composite expression of most 
other members, certain powers over Tom, who is one citi¬ 
zen. It requires him to obey the laws, to pay necessary 
taxes, to give loyal service in time of general need—all, of 
course, in very purposeful, even if not always lucid recogni¬ 
tion of the principle of “greatest good to the greatest 
number.” 
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The second class of civic or truly political relationships 
of men cannot well be denoted by a single term. They are 
in effect the dynamic, the constructive, the initiating, the 
inceptive, the contributing relationships of a man to his 
state and to its component subpolitical societies. In oligar¬ 
chies, obviously, few men are formally dowered with these 
responsibilities. But in republics and other states under 
suffrage-determined government much is expected of at 
least the ablest of voting citizens in determining state poli¬ 
cies and in choosing the officials, legislative, judicial, and 
administrative, who shall give such policies concrete appli¬ 
cation. 

In all states, obviously, the numbers of those held to 
conformist relationships far exceeds those empowered, or 
privileged, as we sometimes say, to exercise any but the 
most simple of dynamic or constructively cooperative of 
responsibilities. All youths, all aliens, all defectives are 
subject to the laws of the state and to its requirements for 
support through taxation. But only adults may vote and, 
commonly, not all of these. Even young adults are not 
encouraged to hold 1 honorary office, to share in political 
opinion making, or to take part in reforming movements. 

III. TOWARDS PROGRAMS OF FUNCTIONAL CIVIC EDUCATIONS 

Judged by functional outcomes it seems, then, highly 
probable that most of the varieties of ostensible or sup¬ 
posedly civic educations heretofore offered in American 
public schools and liberal colleges have been no more pro¬ 
ductive of valuable civic results than were the medicines 
provided by physicians two centuries ago productive of 
valuable health-restoring or disease-preventing results. 

American political citizenship is, and long has been, of 
course, fairly good—otherwise our varied and complicated 
political societies could not have functioned at the fairly 
high levels of political competency which has usually been 
the case—thanks largely to the extraschool educative agen- 
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cics. But the health competencies of large majorities of the 
men and women of two centuries ago were also fairly good 
in spite of the low state of prevailing medical knowledge and 
skill—due to instincts, good customs, and common sense. 

When schools and colleges are asked to add to the pro¬ 
ductiveness of nonschool agencies in making good political 
citizenship—or good health maintenance or good culture or 
good moralities or good vocational competency or good 
family life or any other type of good social functioning— 
we may rest assured in advance that they are undertaking 
responsibilities so intricate and difficult that there is much 
probability that in their aspirational eagerness they will 
pursue wrong paths nine times out of ten. 

But only so, as yet, can progress come. We are all agreed 
that, because there are many types of civism so imperfectly 
developed in large proportions of the youths and adults 
now cooperating in America to sustain and develop co¬ 
operative government, if schools can help give us better 
political citizenship we are all under heavy obligation to use 
them for that purpose. Especially does that appear to be 
necessary when we consider how increasingly complex, per¬ 
vasive, and diversely important are becoming the functions 
of local and central governments. But the great majority 
of our educational thinkers and policy makers have so long 
concerned themselves primarily with means and methods 
that even yet they detest the task of being forced to consider 
ends critically. 

Through nearly all past centuries the societies which 
maintained schools—the families, the guilds, the religious 
organizations, the political classes or parties, the states— 
said in effect through their leaders to educators: “We will 
decide what is important for schools to teach, and why. 
You find the means, and apply the methods, of teaching 
what we require. M “Yours not to reason why.” 

In our day for the first time (except for a few former 
philosophical or reforming efforts which hardly rippled the 
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seas of traditional practice) a corporal’s guard of educa¬ 
tional policy makers are electing, and large proportions are 
being forced by slowly heaving public sentiment, to try to 
solve problems of educational purposes, values, aims, or 
ends, as well as means and methods—and how distasteful 
the majority of them find the new taskl 

Of course our schools are now doing some valuable things 
for political citizenship. But was it not lay rather than 
professional policy making which, a century or more ago 
•decided that general literacy, school-produced, would prove 
a valuable additional means to effective participations in 
cooperative governments? And was it not lay rather than 
professional drives which forced our schools to teach “pa¬ 
triotism making”—and therefore a somewhat emotionalized 
and even jingoistic American history? Perhaps lay and pro¬ 
fessional leadership were about equally influential in getting 
into our schools courses in civil government, community 
civics, or other similar “civism-producing” means. Unfor¬ 
tunately, educators have presently set up mechanical formu¬ 
lations of these studies, and have as a rule taken their out¬ 
comes entirely on faith. 

If, now, master educators themselves are going to assume 
substantial responsibilities for determining the purposes, 
as well as the means and methods of particular educations, 
and if, no less important, they strive towards validation 
through testing outcomes of their means and methods, 
what will probably be some of their necessary procedures 
in the field of civic education? Surely their starting point 
will be with civic functionings. Towards these all the 
knowledge which schools can impart, all the attitudes which 
they can rectify, deepen or otherwise affect, all the habits 
or skills they can help form, and the ideals they can incul¬ 
cate are but means—functional or not, according as experi¬ 
ence shows whether or no they result, work out, into desired 
outcomes. 
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Now it is going to pioye exceedingly difficult to make 
useful working analyses of the concrete functional behav¬ 
iors entering into what a political scientist would evaluate 
as “good” or “very good” cooperative political citizenship. 
Certainly that kind of “job analysis’* of civism has never 
yet been more than superficially attempted. (Such purely 
aspirational and fatuous pious pronouncements as “the good 
citizen should obey the laws/' “should vote intelligently/* 
should practise self-control/* and others ad nauseam are* 
of course, all worthless from this point of view.) 

But suppose we asked a political scientist who was also 
something of a psychologist to give us the beginnings of 
such a provisional “functional analysis” of good or very 
good civism. Might not his offerings run something like 
the following: 

1. A man has many kinds of behaviors towards his ma¬ 
terial and social environments (including under the latter 
his several selves)—vocational behaviors, health-conserv¬ 
ing behaviors, parental behaviors, morality behaviors, reli¬ 
gious behaviors, aesthetic behaviors, and others—which 
are not properly civic or political, although they may 
slightly condition or react on these, as these political be¬ 
haviors may in turn to a degree condition or react on the 
others. 

2. Those relationships of a man which should properly 
be called political, and which give rise to his truly civic be¬ 
haviors pertain primarily to those of his “large-group”' 
societies through which large-scale functions of defense, 
justice-dispensing, order-maintaining, and public-works exe¬ 
cution are carried—the nation, the State, the county, the 
city, etc., and those other large groups which we call polit¬ 
ical parties, 

3. The political relationship or civic traits including re¬ 
sponsibilities of all sane adults from ten years of age on 
can fully be divided into two classes—the “conformist** and 
the “dynamic/* 
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4. Under the conformist civic relationship and behaviors 
of the individual are to be included all yieldings, obediences, 
assentings, and other conformities to the will of the group— 
as expressed by its majorities, its constitutions, its laws, its 
ordinances, its rules, its party decisions, its widely approved 
•customs—whether that group or society be the nation, the 
confederation of nations, the province or state, the city, 
the county, the incorporated village, the political party or a 
voluntary association within or alongside the political party. 

5. Under the dynamic civic relationships and behaviors 
of an individual (including his generally recognized actual 
or potential responsibilities) will be included those of ini¬ 
tiating political action, generating political opinion or senti¬ 
ment, resisting unwarranted political coercion, holding polit¬ 
ical office (salaried and professional, nonsaiarlcd and 
honorific), reforming and even in extreme cases rebelling. 

6. A second classification of civic traits or individual 
political behaviors, if not wholly of kind, at any rate exten¬ 
sively of degree should be made (and it must as yet be 
based on provisional estimates only) along lines of poten¬ 
tial abilities to express in optimum measures particular civic 
activities. For example, it may prove to be true that men 
from 40 to 60 years of age of intelligence quotients less 
than 90 can exhibit originality in the dynamic traits called 
for above in only rare and uninfluentiat cases; whereas the 
adults of these ages of the highest fifteen per cent of civic 
native intelligence (or potentiality) will prove the usual 
sources of all original initiative and inceptive action. 

7. Hence, provisionally, civic cooperators (all from 
whom conformist or dynamic virtues are to be expected) 
will be here divided into three classes as measured by poten¬ 
tial capacities to develop or exercise the trait noted—the 
M division (highest twenty-five per cent), the N division, 
(middle or modal fifty per cent), and O division (lowest 
quarter). 

8. Also it will prove expedient to divide all the foregoing 
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into three divisions according to age—juvenile (j) under 
twenty-one, young adult (Ay) twenty-one to thirty, and 
mature adult (Am), over thirty. (In the course of time 
other classifications may prove important for purposes of 
guidance of policies of civic education, such as: urban, small 
town, and rural; black and white; manual worker and com¬ 
mercial worker; men and women; home settled and migra¬ 
tory; and others.) 

Upon the basis of the foregoing provisional analyses of 
the human behaviors which may properly be called civic, 
and classifications of the personnel among whom we should 
expect these behaviors to appear in somewhat varying de¬ 
grees if not kinds, our political scientist might then propose 
a series of hypothetical analyses of more specific functional 
behaviors as related to differentiated types of personnel. 

1. He might, for example, divide the conformist func¬ 
tionings of individuals in their political classes, as follows: 

a. Alpha type of conformist behaviors, to include all 
those obediences to laws as to the wisdom and necessity 
of which there is substantially no disagreement, at least 
among persons of good repute in the community, and which 
are violated only rarely and in what seem to be very abnor¬ 
mal circumstances (examples: laws against arson, burglary, 
rape, murder, bigamy, defalcation, etc.). 

b. Beta type of conformist behaviors, including all those 
obediences to laws approved by the large majority, but 
nevertheless permitting a great variety of unreprobated 
minor violations or exceptions (e. g., laws regarding per¬ 
jury, fruit stealing, game killing, vehicle speeding, vote 
buying, obscenity publication, school nonattendance, etc.) 

c. Gamma type of conformist behaviors, including all 
those to laws and ordinances which substantial numbers of 
persons of fairly good repute disapprove, For the present, 
laws prohibiting the manufacture and transport for sale 
of alcoholic liquors are the most familiar examples of this 
type, But at other times laws affecting dueling, vaccina- 
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tion, deer killing, fishing in streams on private lands, 
cigarette selling, card playing for money, betting on horse 
races, selling goods on street, feeding sparrows, muzzling 
dogs, shooting at fruit stealers, attending school, reporting 
certain diseases, killing infected live stock, erecting bill 
boards on private lands and the like, have all run gauntlets 
of strong disapproval from strong and often influential 
minorities. 

2. On the basis also of the foregoing classifications, our 
political scientist might derive the following social eonclu- 
sions from his experience or research: 

a. Acceptable behaviors of the alpha type are the rule in 
America among some ninety-eight per cent of our young and 
old citizens. Violations of these laws, that is, felonious 
noncivic behaviors of the alpha type, are confined to fewer 
than two per cent of our people. 

b. Discrimination of the personnel likely to compose 
this two per cent is as yet not practicable before the com¬ 
mission of at least some serious misdemeanors, usually on 
or after fifteen years of age. Notwithstanding extensive 
researches, criminology knows as yet very little regarding 
causal antecedent factors characterizing these two per cent. 
Certain proved moderate correlations, (e. g., between rate 
of criminology and slum residence, or '‘broken” families, 
or Negro mulatto extraction, or religion, or frontier res¬ 
idence, or celibacy, or lack of vocational training, and the 
like) have not yet been proved to imply causal interde¬ 
pendence but only concomitant variation due to social selec¬ 
tion. 

c. But it is of very great importance to instruct and train 
the ninety-eight per cent who are not likely to commit crim¬ 
inal acts now to help control in the future the as yet un¬ 
recognizable two per cent who will do so. Perhaps it is of 
especial importance that the schools so instruct that quar¬ 
ter of potential adult political citizens from whom we are 
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to expect the most of dynamic civic action as to what should 
be done towards potential and actual criminals, 

3, Hence the political scientist might propose this prob¬ 
lem for educators*. Assume that in a large junior and a 
large senior high school, each having over a thousand 
pupils, there are courses to be organized (A, R) for the 
production of superior civic powers, such courses being de¬ 
signed primarily for the highest quarter of civic mentalities 
and characters in such schools. (Other civic courses with 
of course, be provided for different levels; and we need not 
now concern ourselves with methods of getting the right 
people into the different courses, Partly election and partly 
advisement can be trusted to accomplish that.) 

Having in view only the one dynamic civic function of 
preventing, reducing, and correcting various types of crim¬ 
inality by potential noncriminals, what units of instruction 
and training will the schoolmasters provide? 

Can he probably find functional means to this end 
in American histories? Could very concrete and simplified 
short-unit courses perhaps prove of value? What of the 
illuminations provided in some cases by the biographies of 
criminals—like Booth's pathetic Stealing Through Life? 
Would study of the work of police courts, of police depart¬ 
ments, of prison reforms help? What of possible studies 
into city residence, present-day economic difficulties of wage¬ 
earning adjustment? 

Now it is certain that when the educator of the future 
has set before him certain fairly concrete and manifestly 
desirable objectives of school achievement, he will find 
limitless opportunities for exploration among, and experi¬ 
mentation with, means (and the attendant methods of 
using each) as suggested above. From that stage on, an ex¬ 
perimental science of educational values can be developed 
no less certainly than was medicine able to develop an 
experimental science once Pasteur had given the clues to 
bacterial sources of disease. 



SOCIAL-DISTANCE CHANGES IN 
EDUCATIONAL PROCEDURE 

Emory S. Bogardus 


An examination of the literature that appeared in 1929 
in educational sociology reveals interesting trends from the 
social-distance viewpoint. 1 Both the books and articles in 
the journals show several different movements. A tenta¬ 
tive fivefold classification may be made. 

1. There is the problem of social distance between 
teacher and pupil. Wherever education is formal, imper¬ 
sonal, “intellectual,” a pouring-in process, lecturing, fault¬ 
finding, or "hard-boiled,” social distance usually exists be¬ 
tween teacher and her pupils. The trend towards educating 
the whole child, towards training the affective as well as 
the cognitive phases of the child’s personality, however, is 
making good headway. 

John Dewey’s idea of making the school a miniature 
society in order that the child may be trained in an environ¬ 
ment similar to, although on a higher cultural level than 
the real society of the work-a-day world that the child must 
ultimately face, is now being carried one step further. 2 
Teachers are being trained to see the child in all his real 
environments, such as home, neighborhood, religious, and 
so on. The child is no longer being taught as an individual 
extracted for six hours or so a day from his regular daily 
environment, but in the light of the social situations in 
which he spends most of his time. 1 He is not taught mathe¬ 
matics as an isolated individual or as a group of individuals 
but as a growing young person in a particular social world. 
To the extent that the teacher enters into the child’s world 
of problems, and teaches the child with all these problems 


1 These developments did not necessarily originate during 1929; they were products of 
force-9 at work during the pasl several years, „ . . c . . 

i John Dewey, “General Principles of Educational Articulation, School ana Witty, 

H?*Pflgot,hereon edity Guidance/' Education, 49:391-97. 1929. 
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in mind, to that degree social distance between teacher and 
pupil is shortened and teaching efficiency thereby increased. 4 
This shift in educational procedure made considerable 
progress in 1929. 

To the extent that mass education expanded in 1929, 
the problem of social distance between teacher and pupil 
was doubtless increased. With overcrowded classes and 
with new kinds of routine reports to make out, the less time 
do teachers have to appreciate each child in the light of his 
or her own universe of life problems. To the degree that 
taxpayers are not willing to staff the schools so that teachers 
may have opportunities, not only to know the whole child 
who comes into their classrooms but to know the child’s 
whole environment, the teacher-pupil distance remains 
serious. Teachers colleges have a long way to go before 
all graduates of each of them teach boys and girls not as 
pupils in schools but as human products of particular social 
environments/ But progress on the whole was evidently 
made in 1929 towards the shortening of teacher-pupil 
distance. 

2. A closely related trend is the cutting down of teacher- 
parent distance. While the parent-teacher associations, de¬ 
spite their ups and downs, are creating a better understand¬ 
ing (at least many of them are doing so), there still is 
plenty of distance between their two constituent elements. 
While it is true that only a small percentage of either teach¬ 
ers or parents in most school districts enthusiastically par¬ 
ticipate in the associations, mutual understanding is being 
developed—at least of each other’s peculiarities. 

A more important movement is found in the increased 
interest which many teachers are taking in the home-life con¬ 
ditions of the pupils. While much good results when the 
parent comes to the school, a greater understanding takes 
place when the teacher is invited to or contacts the home. 

* "Social-Civic Education" number, loa Angtltt School Journal, January 7> 1929. 

i V. D. Boynlon, “Education: Wtiat Program? What Price’" School and Society, Morch 2, 
1929, pp. 269-7G. 
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Conditions are more informal and consequently distances 
are shortened more easily. Contacts of a more personal 
nature are possible. 6 

Then of course there is the growth that has occurred in 
the visiting-teacher movement. The result is a shortening 
of the school-home distance. Parents see the school in a 
new light and begin to understand its purposes better. In¬ 
stead of the neighborhood coming to the school, the latter 
goes into the neighborhood and makes simple, informal, 
helpful contacts with parents and other home members. 
By taking education to the gathering places of adults, dis¬ 
tance is overcome. 


Perhaps the year which has recently ended has made its 
greatest stride in lessening school-neighborhood distance 
through the remarkable growth of the adult-education 
movement. 7 Not only immigrants and uneducated natives, 
but the normal and even those above average in education 
come to school, with parents attending school at night in 
the same rooms occupied by their children in the daytime. 
Thus, parents who are educated along with their children, 
begin to view life through similar lenses. In consequence, 
parent-child distance shrinks. 

The school is just beginning to realize that it is making 
a mistake in educating children faster than and hence away 
from their parents—that it has been a powerful instrumen¬ 
tality in creating parent-child distance. In 1929, an in¬ 
creasing number of signs were evident that educators were 
beginning to ask if they should not educate children and 
parents together, so that they might progress together in 
mutual understanding. 6 In so doing, increasing parent-child 
distance is not only halted but decrease in distance occurs 
because parents grow in appreciation of the educational and 


■ Mrs. Hush Bradford. "The Training of Leader# In Parent-Teacher Work,’ ScAeof 
Lift, January 1930, pp. 81,82. , . 

i It is important In this connection to note that 1929 Baw the organization of a Journal 
of Adult Education ; the first number appeared under date of January, 1930 (under the 
auspiceB of the American Association for Adult Education). . 

*In other word®, should not the aim of education be the development of the comtnunity 
as a whole? See David Snedden, “The Socially Efficient Community, The Journal of 
Educational Sociology f April 1929, pp. 464*70. 
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other life problems of their children. Not only the whole 
child is to be educated, but the whole family and the whole 
school neighborhood.® In consequence, teacher-parent dis¬ 
tance and all the resultant problems tend to approach a 
solution. 

3. Another educational problem is principal-teacher dis¬ 
tance. The literature of 1929 shows that some attention 
is being given to this problem although much less than to 
the other questions already presented. A substitute teacher 
says: “Within two hours after I come into a school build¬ 
ing, I can tell what the attitudes of the teachers are towards 
the principal.” The problem is of greatest importance in 
school administration and procedure. 

In the first place there is the behavior of the principal 
who deliberately aims “to drive the teacher out.” Such 
conduct has generally been preceded by personality clashes 
between principal and teacher or by the incompetence of 
the teacher (or perhaps of the principal). By making the 
teacher uncomfortable enough, the principal hopes that the 
teacher will resign. 

Then, there is the behavior of the principal who uninten¬ 
tionally lowers the status of the teacher. He criticizes a 
teacher in the presence of other teachers. By praising one 
teacher (unduly) in the presence of other teachers, the 
principal creates distance between himself and the others. 
Criticisms of a teacher in the presence of pupils, even 
though they are made silently, may give rise to principal- 
teacher distance. The teacher in such a case feels that her 
status is lowered in the eyes of her pupils, for she believes 
that the pupils are quick to understand what is going on. 
Distance is often created by the principal who changes or 
interferes with the classroom arrangements to which the 
teacher has given some time in planning. The teacher feels 
that she knows more in her specialty than the principal and 
does not like to have her plans upset. 

* Walter R* Smith, "The Improvement of InaUtuiiouat Processes as an End of Educa¬ 
tion," The Journal of Educational Sociology, December 1929, pp. 218-27. 
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Again, there is the behavior of the principal which lowers 
the esteem in which he is held by his teachers. Teachers 
report that their principal is not “above-board,” not open 
or square, so often that it appears that there must be some¬ 
thing about the work of a principal which is conducive to 
this type of conduct. Be that as it may, here is one of the 
leading factors in principal-teacher distance. 

Unintentional favoritisms (as well as intentional) on the 
part of the principal result in principal-teacher distance. 
“It is all right for a principal to be seen talking confiden¬ 
tially with a particular teacher once in a while, but not twice 
in a while.” 10 The principal is in danger of favoring the 
teachers who teach the subjects which he himself once 
taught. “If the principal likes music greatly, then the teach¬ 
ers in that field will get more help. Others will feel 
slighted.” In these and many other indirect ways, not 
always analyzed or understood, sometimes by either prin¬ 
cipal or teacher, distance unnecessarily develops and educa¬ 
tional efficiency is hampered. The growing place that is 
being given courses in social psychology in teacher-training 
programs will help to solve this problem. 

4. Another problem that Is receiving increased attention 
is the distance found between rural and urban pupils and 
teachers. It is still true that city boys and girls “look down 
upon” the country, and that teachers grade each other up¬ 
ward from rural to city schools. When rural schools 
become consolidated and when the requirements for teach¬ 
ing in rural districts approximate the urban levels, the dis¬ 
tance problems are softened. Nevertheless, the greater 
status that is attributed to the city gives to youth and teach¬ 
ers in cities a higher standing and establishes a troublesome 
vertical distance situation. 

The current extension of urbanization Into country dis¬ 
tricts is lessening the distance problems. Likewise the 
growth of rural educational sociology is helping to lift rural 

ib Fromunpubliahed ms. by the writer on "Principal-teacher Distance." 
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teachers and pupils to a par with their city contemporaries. 11 

5. Interschool distance due to competitive athletics and 
rival school spirit i9 being both increased and decreased. 
With the growth of football and of rivalry in athletic 
prowess, school spirit easily oversteps itself. As the enthu¬ 
siasm of high-school pupils flares up and dies down quickly, 
so interschool distance has an artificial and passing nature. 
The courtesies that the spectator crowds show each other 
at a football contest are encouraging. Even though these 
courtesies are often formal and nothing more, they denote 
a better mutual understanding. There are many signs that 
school groups are beginning to recognize their common na¬ 
ture and interests even though they are “deadly rivals.” 
School spirit is slowly taking on rational characteristics 
and becoming less mean and primitive. 

While it is obvious that there are available no statistics 
concerning social-distance changes in the educational fields 
in 1929, yet there are certain signs which indicate how the 
wind is blowing. 12 The growth of educational sociology 13 
is perhaps one of the chief factors which accounts for the 
improvements taking place in the social relationships in¬ 
volved in the educational process. The introduction of 
social-casework principles is another helpful factor. The 
Interest being shown in the life-history approach 11 is also 
vital in creating that understanding which cuts down social 
distances. 

ii T* H, Eaton* "What Education 1b Rural?” School and Socifiy , January 19, 1929, pp. 
76-78, 

"John M, Brewer, “The Task of Vocational Guidance,” Teachers College Record, 
30:693-702, 1928-29. 

" E. George Payne, ”A Program of Educational Sociology,” The Journal of Educational 
Sociology, April, 1929, 467-63; alto R. Anplnall. "Some Reflections upon the Field of Educa¬ 
tional Sociology The Journal of Educational Sociotoiy, November 1929, pp. 186-88. 

h “The Validity of Life Histories and Piarlea/' The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
November 1929, pp. 150-64. 



RESEARCH IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 
IN 1929 

Frederic M. Thrasher 

During 1929 the trend towards research in the social 
sciences which has been increasing so markedly during the 
past decade was given added impetus. In addition to the 
continued appropriation of large funds by the great foun¬ 
dations and other agencies for the pursuance of research 
projects already under way and the initiation of new ones, 
a national recognition was given to social research never 
before achieved. This was in the nature of the establish¬ 
ment of various commissions and other bodies—such as the 
White House Conference on Child Health and Protection 
and the National Advisory Committee on Education— 
whose function is to collect facts about American life upon 
which to base national policies. More significant than these 
bodies, however, is the President's special commission estab¬ 
lished for the study of social changes in American life with 
unlimited financial resources available for carrying on its 
work. 

The trend of research in educational sociology and in sub¬ 
jects of interest to educational sociologists during 1929 in¬ 
dicated an increased tendency towards objectivity, towards 
refinement of method in accordance with scientific tech¬ 
niques, and towards a definition of problems in terms of the 
measurement of the results of educational processes for 
social efficiency. In general, there has been a very com¬ 
mendable decrease in the uncritical use of old-fashioned 
questionnaires and in the choice by students and instructors 
of research projects involving the U9e of purely secondary 
sources. The tendency has been from opinion to fact, from 
the use of loose and naive methods to controlled and validi- 
fied techniques, and from stereotyped, bookish, and aca¬ 
demic topics to the more vital problems of education. 

S03 
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Another marked trend is indicated in the continued ten¬ 
dency of social agencies to audit the results of their work 
through the employment of scientific investigation by their 
own personnel and by independent research agencies. This 
has included also a more critical examination and evaluation 
of the methods of educational agencies. The professional 
educational fraternity, Phi Delta Kappa, connected with 
leading American colleges and universities of graduate rank 
maintaining schools, colleges, or departments of education 
of high standards has offered a research fellowship of 
$2,500 and a research scholarship of $500 to stimulate an 
interest in research in the educational field. 1 

In a review of the research projects and methods de¬ 
veloped during 1929, it is impossible within the present 
limitations of space to present a detailed picture of projects. 
For this reason it is necessary to give a list of such projects 
some of which (marked with asterisks) have already been 
described in this department in previous issues of The 
Journal and some of which will be presented in greater 
detail in later issues; 

Social Traits of School Children 2 

Personality of the English working boy. W. Ryland Boorman, Di¬ 
rector of Program and Research, Chicago Boys Club, 452-120 South 
LaSalle Street, Chicago, Illinois. 1929. 

Test for the determination of bias, prejudice, and magical thinking 
in adult and school population. A. O. Bowden, State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico, 1929, 

^Social contacts in a rural community. Assistant Professor H. J. 
Burt, Department of Rural Sociology, College of Agriculture, University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri. Completed 1929. 

Relation of acquired deafness to personality as shown by a selected 
group of case histories. Gail C. Clarke, Department of Sociology, Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Continuing 
1930. 

Personalities of gifted children. Miss Agnes Conklin, Associate Di¬ 
rector of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, New York 
University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 

i Details with regard to this fellowship and scholarship may be obtained from Paul M, 
Cook, El ecu live Secretary, Room 410, 1180 East 63d Street, Chicago, Illinois 

• The research project* under each title are arranged In alphabetical order according to 
the last names of person carrying on the research. 
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Harvard growth study. Walter F. Dearborn, Prolessor ol Education, 
Graduate School ol Education, Harvard University, Cambridge, Massa- 
chusetts. Begun 1921; continuing 1930. 

♦Research on developmental age. Dr. Paul Hanley Fin fey, Catholic 
University of America, Washington, D. C. Continuing 1930. 

Children examined in the Judge Baker Foundation and diagnosed 
as “psychopathic personalities/’ Edith L, McKee, working under direc¬ 
tion of Dr. William Healy, Dr. A. F. Bronner, and Dr, Lucile Eaves. 

1929. 

Inductive study on the honesty of school children. Harold S. Tuttle, 
Associate Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Ore¬ 
gon. 1928 to 1930. 

Social Backgrounds of the School Child 

Social antecedents of a slum. Nels Anderson, New York University, 
School of Education, New York. Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Descriptive study of commercialized recreation in a local area. Thomas 
E. Cherry, Jr., New York University, School of Education, New York. 
M.A, thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Social backgrounds of the Italian school child. Leonard Covello, 
New York University, School of Education. Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 

1930. 

The motion picture and juvenile delinquency, O. W. Crays, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Con* 
tinuing 1930. 

Employed boys’ problems in a local area in New York City. Thomas 
E. Ctoq ke, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Continuing 1930. 

Effects of occupation and race-family background on the personnel 
of the Boy Scouts of Connecticut. Jerome Davis, Drawer I, Yale 
Station, New Haven, Connecticut. 1929. 

♦Factors conditioning high-school students in Fowlerville, Michigan. 
Harvey B. Douglass, Superintendent of Schools, Fowlerville, Michigan. 
Completed in 1929. 

Immigrant colonies in North Carolina. Winnie Leach Duncan, Chapel 
Hill, North Carolina. 1929, 

Ecological and cultural study of “the triangle" of the Burnside Indus¬ 
trial District, Chicago. Mary Elizabeth Espenshade, 1354 Greenwood 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 1929. 

Selective phases of rural-urban migration based upon University of 
Minnesota matriculation statistics and achievement records. Fred C. 
Frey, 2 Melbourne Avenue, S.E., Minneapolis, Minnesota. 1929. 

Study of unsponsored clubs in a local area in New York City. Romeo 
Ghiradella, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Ph.D, thesis. Continuing 1929. 
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Social backgrounds of the Italian school child. Annita E. Giacobbc, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. PhD. thesis, 
Continuing 1930. 

Juvenile delinquency in communities of 5,000 to 10,000 population. 
Committee at University of North Dakota, Dr, J, M. Gillette, chair- 
man, reported by James M. Reinhardt, Barboursvillc, West Virginia. 
1929. 

Study of the rural social needs in Porto Rico. Lawrence Granger, 
Department of Sociology, University of Southern California, Los An¬ 
geles, California. Continuing 1930. 

Families of the women graduates of the University of Alabama. E. 
W. Gregory, Jr., University of Alabama. 1929. 

Cultural experience of the Svvedish-Amcricans in Rockford, Illinois. 
C. Walker Hayes, 803 Seminary Street, Rockford, Illinois, 1929. 

Social analysis of a local city block. Harry E« Hoag, New York Uni¬ 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Statistical ecological study of juvenile delinquency in Manhattan. John 
E, Jacobi, New York University, School of Education. New York. M.A, 
thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Statistical analysis of the local city block. Frank R. Kennell, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Survey of the activities of adults in a rural community. Verne Mc- 
Guffey, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. M.A. 
thesis. 1929. 

Education of Mexican and Spanish-speaking children in Texas. Her- 
schel T. Manuel, Professor of Educational Psychology, School of Edu¬ 
cation, University of Texas, Austin, Texas. Continuing in 1930. 
Bulletin to be published soon. 

Italian immigration to America with special reference to a local com¬ 
munity. Martha Louise Milo, New York University, School of Educa¬ 
tion, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Possible relation between size of family and other factors in family 
background and scholarship records of college students. C. T. Pihibald, 
Wittenberg College, Springfield, Ohio. 1929. 

Leisure interests and delinquency among adolescent girls. Dorothy 
Reed, New York University, School of Education, New York. PhD. 
thesis. Columbia University. Continuing 1930. 

Home problems for boys. Ivah May Rhyan, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Indiana. M.A. thesis. 

Growth and decline, success and failure of rural social organizations 
tn Ohio. J. P, Schmidt, Department of Rural Economics, Ohio State 
University, Columbus, Ohio. 1929. 

Study of contacts of social agencies with families of a local area in 
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-N«vv York City. Emma S. Schreiber, New York University, School of 
Education. Ph.D. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Leaders in a local community in New York City. Alfred J. Scotti, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. Cominuine 
1930. 

Sociological study of sports and athletics in a local community in New 
York City. George Stautz, Jr., New York University, School of Edu- 
•cation, New York* Continuing 1930, 

Social determinants in juvenile delinquency—a challenge to the com¬ 
munity. T. Earl Sullenger, 60S South Fifth, Columbia, Missouri, 1929, 

♦Population maps to study crowding, Mazie Earle Wagner, Boys’ 
Club Study, New York University, School of Education, New York, 
Completed 1929. 

Special interest groups in a plan of rural organization. Arthur F. 
Wileden, Pevvaukee, R. 3, Wisconsin, 1929. 

Farm youth of South Carolina. B. O, Williams, Clemson College, 
South Carolina. 1929, 

“Bintel Brief" as an immigrant institution and as a source for the 
study of immigrant adjustment. George M. D. Wolfe, New York Uni¬ 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Statistical comparison of local districts in a local community in New 
York City. Richard S, Wood, New York University, School of Educa¬ 
tion, New York, M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

♦Leisure-time habits of selected adolescent delinquent girls in Los 
Angeles. Doris Worrell, University of Southern California, University 
Park, Los Angeles. 1929. 

Leisure-time activities of 212 adults in Fort Worth, Texas, O. D, 
Wyatt, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. M.A. 
thesis, 1929. 

Significant attitudes of Iowa laborers. Dale Yoder, State University 
of Iowa, Iowa City, Iowa, 1929. 

Development of race attitudes. Donald Young, Wharton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1929. 

Compilation of a source book in rural sociology. C. C. Zimmerman 
with P. A. Sorokin and C. J, Galpin, University of Minnesota, Minne¬ 
apolis, Minnesota. 1929, 

Social Adjustment of the School Child 

Undergraduate adjustment. Robert C. Angell, Department of So¬ 
ciology, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. Published as a 
book in 1929, 

Counseling the college student. Helen D, Bragdon, Dean of the 
Women's College of the University of Rochester, Bureau of Vocational 
Guidance, Graduate School of Education, Harvard University, Cam¬ 
bridge, Massachusetts. Published as a book in 1929. 
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Cases in the administration of guidance. John M. Brewer, Director, 
Bureau of Vocational Guidance of the Graduate School of Education, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, Massachusetts. Published as a book 

in 1929. 

Vocational guidance of the Italian boy. John J, D’Allessandre, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A, thesis. Con¬ 
tinuing 1930. 

Emotional and social factors in the causation of stealing. Miss Mar¬ 
guerite Grimmer, Psychiatric Clinic, Juvenile Court, St. Louis, Missouri. 
Under the auspices of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 
1930. 

Personality conflict and accommodation: a sodo-analytic study of typi¬ 
cal adjustments among college students, Ernest B. Harper, Kalamazoo 
College, Kalamazoo, Michigan. 1929. 

Case study of eight truants in a public school, Ethel Reed Jasspon, 
New York University, School of Education, New York, M.A. thesis. 
Continuing 1930, 

Cooperation in the care of children by social agencies in and near 
Boston. Martha Jane Kiser, working under Dr. Luciie Eaves, 1929. 

Social-adjustment problems of the selected overaged, slow-learning 
pupils in the public schools of Los Angeles. Alma Leonhardy, Depart¬ 
ment of Sociology, University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia. Continuing 1930. 

Delinquent career of a Polish boy with special reference to the family 
situation. Marshall H, Levy, 412 Camden Court, Ann Arbor, Michi¬ 
gan. 1929. 

Habit clinic children: their behavior problems and social background. 
Maurine Partch, under direction of Luciie Eaves, 1929. 

Children difficult to place. Stuart A. Queen, University of Kansas, 
Lawrence, Kansas. 1929. 

Nine problem boys: a sociological casebook in form-cases selected from 
a number studied under clinical methods. Walter C. Reckless, Vander¬ 
bilt University, Nashville, Tennessee. 1929. Published 1930. 

Case studies of foster-children built around observations of individual 
children in the playroom of receiving home of the Tennessee Children’s 
Home Society of Nashville, Walter C. Reckless, Vanderbilt University, 
Nashville, Tennessee. 1929. 

*Rcsearch projects of the Commonwealth Fund, Mental hygiene and 
health demonstration clinics being continued in 1930. 

^Social case histories of transition B1 children. Mrs. Ruth Sander¬ 
son, University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles. 
1929. 


(To be continued in the May issue) 



SIGNIFICANT BOOKS OF 1929 

Before selecting 1 for discussion the more significant books 
reviewed in the pages of The Journal during 1929, it may 
be well to state briefly the field which the book-review de¬ 
partment attempts to cover. Since educational sociology is 
essentially the application of the sociological viewpoint and 
method to the problems and procedures of the school, we 
have attempted to review the significant books in the gen¬ 
eral field of sociology, as well as the books dealing with the 
more direct applications of sociology to the school. 

Sociology may be conceived as the study of collective be¬ 
havior. The field of sociology may be divided for con¬ 
venience into (1) the forms and mechanisms of group be¬ 
havior—culture, community, family, organized and unor¬ 
ganized recreational groups, institutional groups such as 
church and school, and less stable forms of collective be¬ 
havior such as crowds, fashions, social movements, the pub¬ 
lic; (2) the relationship of groups to one another and the 
broader social organization—competition, conflict, accom¬ 
modation, assimilation, social control; (3) socialization— 
the processes whereby the individual is incorporated into 
group life, assimilated to its patterns, controlled by the 
group; and (4) social research—the techniques of formu¬ 
lating and studying the problems of collective behavior. 

The school is, of course, a social institution. Like all 
institutional groups it faces three types of problem: (1) the 
problem of policy, of the determination of objectives; (2) 
the human-nature problem, the problems arising out of the 
nature of the human material with which it has to deal; 
and (3) the administrative problem, the problem of setting 
up an effective organization or machinery for working Out 
its objectives in the human material with which it must 
deal. The philosophy of education has concerned itself 
with the first of these problems, school administration with 
the third. The human-nature problem has been divided, 
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for purely historical reasons, between educational psy¬ 
chology and educational sociology. 

Educational psychology has concerned itself with the 
technique of building new habits into, the child. Educa¬ 
tional sociology has interested itself in the implications for 
curriculum construction, classroom organization, and teach¬ 
ing methods of the fact that the school is a social institution 
and part of the larger social organization, is itself a form 
of collective behavior, draws its human materials from the 
surrounding social life, and professes to prepare these 
human materials for further participation in that social life. 

While The Journal of Educational Sociology has 
reviewed, from time to time, outstanding books in the phi¬ 
losophy of education, administration, and educational psy¬ 
chology, its book-review policy has been determined by the 
conception of educational sociology above outlined, and in 
discussing the outstanding books of 1929, only books in 
sociology and its educational applications will be considered. 

The community is the laboratory in which we study social 
behavior, and books dealing with community life illustrate 
particularly well the method and data of the sociologist. A 
half-dozen unusually significant books on the community 
have appeared within the year. Sims, The Elements of 
Rural Sociology (a fascinating book behind a formidable 
title), takes its place with Galpin’s Rural Life as an out¬ 
standing document on the rural community. Stiner, The 
American Community in Action, throws interesting light on 
the life of the town and rural community through a discus¬ 
sion of efforts at community organization. 

The Lynds’s Mtddtelown is perhaps thi most significant 
study of American community life that has appeared—cer¬ 
tainly it is the outstanding study of the small city. It is 
packed with data absorbingly interestin b in itself and of 
unusual educational significance. No other volume gives 
the same intimate picture of the school functioning in rela¬ 
tionship to the sti^am of community life. Zorbaugh, Gold 
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Coast and Slum, a study of community life in the great city 
reveals the disintegration of the community in the urban 
environment and resulting social problems that are of in¬ 
terest to every city school-man. Wirth, The Ghetto, traces 
the evolution and characteristic development in the Ameri¬ 
can city of the local Jewish community. 

This group of community studies (with the exception of 
Wirth’s Ghetto which is historical) are an adaptation of 
the ethnological method of culture analysis to the study of 
contemporary life. Culture analysis, or social analysis as 
the sociologist is more likely to term it, is the characteristic 
method of sociological research. Palmer, Field Studies in 
Sociology, is an excellent elaboration of this technique. 
Miss Palmer draws her materials from the experience of 
the Community Research Fund of the University of Chi¬ 
cago. 

Because the culture-analysis approach has dominated the 
past decade of sociological research, books which will give 
beginning students a sense of culture are worthy of note. 
Folsom, Culture and Social Progress, Chapin, Cultural 
Change, and a reprinting of Ogburn's Social Change de¬ 
serve mention. G. Elliot Smith, Human History , and Wiss- 
ler, An Introduction to Social Anthropology, may be noticed 
in passing. 

George Counts’s School and Society in Chicago is a re¬ 
markable document illustrative of the play of social forces 
upon the school. No other volume will give the school 
administrator the same understanding of the way in which 
conflicting currents in public opinion and institutional pres¬ 
sures affect the policies and administrative procedure of the 
school. 

The year’s books on the family have not been outstand¬ 
ing. Reed, The ri Modem Family, and Rich, Family Life 
Today, deserve mention. But they examine the family as 
an institution, and in its relationship to the social organiza¬ 
tion, rather than as a form of collect, ve behavior. The 
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first significant book on the family as a group of interacting 
personalities (with due respect to Flugell) is yet to be writ' 
ten. Groves and Ogburn, American Marriage and Family 
Relationships, is an excellent statistical analysis of the com 
temporary marriage relationship. Mowrer, Domestic Dis- 
cord, analyzes the techniques employed by the social worker 
in attempting the rehabilitation of families. Hamilton and 
McGowan, What ir Wrong with Modern Marriage, while 
an atrocious piece of statistical work, is packed with inter¬ 
esting data on the variety of tensions which tend to disrupt 
the marriage relationship. 

Nothing of significance has appeared within the year on 
recreational groups (nothing to be placed with Thrasher's 
Gang, of which a new edition has appeared). Hiller, The 
Strike, is the only particularly significant discussion of an 
aspect of unorganized collective behavior. 

The large number of excellent studies dealing with the 
various aspects of socialization which have appeared within 
the year doubtless reflect the impact upon sociology and 
education of the growing interest in crime and of the mental- 
hygiene movement. Sayles, The Problem Child at Home, 
is a discussion of the cases of a group of problem children 
illustrating the conflicts in socialization which arise within 
the home. Hollingworth, The Psychology of Adolescence, 
deserves mention as it contains an excellent discussion of the 
relation of required social adjustments to adolescent conflict, 
Meade, Coming of Age in Samoa, is a study of adolescence 
in a different civilization, and advances the thesis that 
“adolescent” behavior is not a correlate of puberty, but is 
entirely the result of the cultural milieu of the growing indi¬ 
vidual. Shaw and Zorbaugh, Delinquency Areas, convinc¬ 
ingly demonstrates that adolescent antisocial behavior is 
characteristic of certain communities, and seems to grow out 
of certain social situations. Healy and Bronner, Recon¬ 
structing Behavior in Childhood and Youth, presents the 
long experience of the Judge Baker Foundation with the 
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placement of problem children in foster homes as a means 
of socialization. Glueck and Glueck, Five Hundred Crim¬ 
inal Careers (a brilliant piece of research), shows the com¬ 
plete failure of our institutions for delinquents as agencies 
for socialization. Thomas and Thomas, The Child in 
America, is a critical evaluation of recent research into the 
causes of failure in socialization, and of various social agen¬ 
cies for dealing with these failures. Lee, Kenworthy, Ivins, 
and Neustadter, Mental Hygiene and Social Work, is a 
discussion of the training of psychiatric social workers for 
dealing with problem children. 

Cox, The Junior High School and Its Curriculum , Rugg, 
The Child Centered School, Mearns, Creative Pozver, and 
Deam-Bear, Socializing the Pupil Through Extra-Curricular 
Activities are all interesting discussions of recent educational 
experiments in making of the school a more effective agency 
for socialization. Wickman, Children's Behavior and 
Teachers' Attitudes, a study of the criteria the teacher uses 
in identifying the problem child, shows clearly that, while 
acutely aware of the antisocial behavior as a school problem, 
the average teacher is unaware of, or ignores, the child’s 
underlying emotional difficulties. This book should be read 
by every teacher, supervisor, and principal. Culbert, The 
Visiting Teacher at Work, summarizing the experience of 
the demonstrations of the National Committee on Visiting 
Teachers, delineates the role of the visiting teacher and her 
relationships to school and community agencies in working 
out the problems of school children. Paynter and Blanch¬ 
ard, The Educational Achievement of Problem Children, 
seems to indicate that there is no marked tendency of prob¬ 
lem children towards educational failure. Hartshorne and 
May, Studies in Deceit, interesting chiefly for its statistical 
technique, is a study of the construction and application of 
tests for deceitful ness, with some discussion of the causes of 
deceitfulness. The study was carried on in the school situa¬ 
tion. Owen, Principles of Adolescent Education , takes up 
the problem of adapting the school experience of the adoles- 
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cent to his characteristic problems. Grey and Munroe, 
The Reading Interests of Adults, throws, by inference, 
much interesting light on the role that reading plays in the 
process of socialization. Burgess, Personality, a collection 
of papers read at the meeting of the American Sociological 
Society in 1927, is organized around the part the social sit¬ 
uation plays in determining the individual’s personality 
traits. 

A number of books in the more general field of sociology 
also deserve mention, Dawson and Gettys, Introduction to 
Sociology, is in many ways the most satisfactory introduc¬ 
tory text that has yet appeared. It is refreshingly concrete 
and contemporary in the materials upon which it draws. 
Ogburn, Recent Social Changes, and Social Changes in 
1929, contains much valuable statistical data on contempo¬ 
rary social life and problems. Lindeman and Anderson, 
Urban Sociology, is a discussion of the growth, nature, and 
problems of the great city. Lundberg, Anderson, and Bain, 
Trends in American Sociology , summarizes the contribu¬ 
tions to sociology made in recent years in America, and re¬ 
flects the interests and viewpoint of the younger generation 
of sociologists. Hart, A Social Interpretation of Educa¬ 
tion, Snedden, Educational Sociology for Beginners, and 
Smith, Principles of Educational Sociology represent the 
sociologist's approach to the philosophy of education. A 
recently revised edition of Chapman and Counts, Principles 
of Education, contains much social data related to the school 
and a thoroughly sociological approach to the administra¬ 
tion and curriculum of the school. Gee, Research in the 
Social Sciences, examines and compares the methods charac¬ 
teristic of sociology, economics, anthropology, statistics, 
psychology, jurisprudence, history, philosophy, and polit¬ 
ical science. Thomas, So.me blew Techniques for Studying 
Social Behavior, presents the results of a number of extra¬ 
ordinarily interesting experiments in controlling the obser¬ 
vation of the social behavior of children. 

Harvey W. Zokbaugk 



CONTRIBUTORS’ PAGE 

President A. O, Bowden of New Mexico State Teachers College is 
a graduate of the University of Kentucky. President Bowden later 
received his master's degree from Harvard, besides doing extensive 
graduate work in the University of Chicago and Columbia University. 
President Bowden has had considerable experience as principal and 
superintendent of schools in Kentucky* Tennessee* and Montana. He 
held a professorship of education and philosophy at Baylor College 
before coming to his present position, in 1922. 

Professor Emory Stephen Bogardus, chairman of the department of 
sociology of the University of Southern California, Los Angeles, Cali¬ 
fornia, is a native of Illinois, Professor Bogardus received his AJB. 
and A.M. degrees from Northwestern University, and his Ph.D, from 
the University of Chicago. He has had wide experience as a worker 
and research student in the field of social and child welfare problems 
and activities. He has been one of the leading organizers of such activ¬ 
ities in the Los Angeles section of California, His teaching career has 
been spent in the department of sociology of the University of Southern 
California, He is an active member of numerous educational and 
sociological organizations. He is the editor of the new Journal of So¬ 
ciology and Social Research , besides a frequent contributor to other 
periodicals. He is the author of several books in the field of sociology. 
Some of the more recent works are: Fundamentals of Social Psychology, 
History of Social Thought , and The New Social Research * 

Dr. John J, Laftus, principal of Public School 80, Brooklyn, New 
York, received his A.B. from St. Francis College, and his A.M. and 
Ph.D. from New York University. Dr. Loftus is an active member in 
several of the New York City teachers’ associations. 

Dr. William G, Reavis is associate professor of education, School of 
Education, University of Chicago. Professor Reavis was born in In¬ 
diana. He received his bachelor’s degree from the University of Chicago 
in 1908, A.M. in 1911, and Ph.D, in 1925. He served as grammar- 
school principal and professor of educational sociology, Harris Teachers 
College, St. Louis, Missouri, from 1912-1918; as superintendent of 
schools, Alton, Illinois, 1918-1921; and as principal. University of Chicago 
High School, 1921-1927. His special field is educational administration. 
He has contributed many articles to educational periodicals and year¬ 
books. He is the author of a recent book, Pupil Adjustment in Junior 
and Senior High Schools . 

Professor Walter R. Smith of the department of educational sociology 
of the University of Kansas is a Missourian by birth and early training. 
He received his Ph.B. from Missouri Valley College, Marshall, Mis¬ 
souri; his Ph.D. from the University of Chicago. He has had adminis¬ 
trative work as principal of a high school in Missouri, before he became 
an instructor in Washington University, St. Louis. Later he was asso- 
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ciated with the social-science department of Heidelberg at Tiffin, Ohio; 
in the same department at the Kansas State Normal College, at Emporia. 
He has been in his present position at the University of Kansas, since 
1919* He is an active member of numerous sociological and educational 
associations, and a contributor to numerous periodicals. He is the author 
of Introduction to Educational Sociology, which is one of the most widely 
used books in this Pew field, and Constructive School Discipline* written 
from the viewpoint of the social control of the school* 

David Sneddcn is professor of education in Teachers College, Colum¬ 
bia University. Professor Snedden is a native of California. He re¬ 
ceived his bachelors degree from LeUhd Stanford Junior and his A.M, 
and Ph.D, from Columbia. Professor Snedden has had wide experience 
as teacher, principal, and administrator of schools in California and 
Massachusetts. He has been in his present position since 1916. He is 
Widely known as lecturer and author on education* He has made notable 
contributions to the literature of vocational and secondary education, 
and he was one of the early pioneers in educational sociology, in which 
field he has written a number of books. 

Frederic M. Thrasher is assistant professor of educational sociology, 
School of Education, New York University. Dr. Thrasher received his 
A.B. from De Pauw University, and his A.M, and Ph.D. from the Uni¬ 
versity of Chicago. He has had several years of experience as teacher 
of sociology at Ohio State University, University of Chicago, Illinois 
Wesleyan University, and the Chicago School of Civics and Philanthropy. 

Harvey W. Zorbaugh Is assistant professor of educational sociology, 
School of Education, New York University, Professor Zorbaugh is a 
native of Ohio, He received his education at Vanderbilt University and 
at the University of Chicago. While at Chicago he held a research fel- 
lowship, and was one of the directors of the Lower North Child Guid¬ 
ance Clinic of Chicago. He is a clinical sociologist interested in the 
sociological approach to the study of Individual and social behavior. 
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EDITORIAL 

One of the problems in educational sociology which is 
receiving especial emphasis is that of health. This emphasis 
is natural in the face of the important place that public 
health is coming to have, both in sociology and in education. 

Startling statistics have been revealed, in the past years, 
through study of insurance companies, the Federal health 
service, and various State health departments. It has been 
pointed out that if the health of the whole country was equal 
to that now prevailing in “best spots," one-half million lives 
would be saved each year, as well as millions of dollars of 
wealth. Dr. Dublin, in his book Health and Wealth, speak¬ 
ing of this loss, says: 

This, in round numbers, amounts to more than $1,250,000,000 an¬ 
nually in the United States. To this figure should be added the cost 
of such items as medical care, hospital service, drugs, and appliances, 
and the like. To ascertain the extent of these expenditures we made 
an investigation of the cost of sickness among a group of clerks and 
found that the average annual expenditure was $19 per capita for 
medical and nursing care and other items necessary in illness. This 
figure is probably higher than the average for the general population 
because the group studied had a rather favorable economic status, But, 
even if half this figure be used, say in round numbers $10 per capita, 
the total cost of medical care, including all items, would amount to 
more than a billion dollars a year. "We may, therefore, say with 
confidence that sickness costs directly in lost wages, in reduced pro¬ 
duction, as well as in the necessary care, a total of $2,250,000,000 
a year, 
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Huge as these figures are, they do not cover the total which should 
be placed to the account of illness. In many instances sickness causes 
premature death, removing individuals in their prime when they have 
real and large economic values. Somehow, we must evaluate the 
total community losses which result from this item of premature 
death. I have calculated that about a third of the deaths which 
occur every year, even under the present conditions, are preventable. 
To be sure the great bulk of such preventable deaths are in infancy 
and childhood. But I have shown you that even at these younger 
ages human beings have considerable monetary value. Every year 
120,000 babies die from altogether preventable conditions during the 
first year of their life, 

The social significance of health, as portrayed by Dublin,, 
warrants the emphasis we are giving in devoting this num¬ 
ber of The Journal to the problem of health, and per¬ 
haps this will become an annual feature. 



THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE SCHOOL 
HEALTH PROGRAM OF THE CITY 
OF ALBANY, N. Y. 

Austin R. Coulson 

INTRODUCTION 

The city of Albany, due to its geographical location, has 
long occupied a strategic position in the transportation sys¬ 
tem of our country. Located near the head of navigation 
on the Hudson River and for many years an important rail¬ 
road center and canal terminus, the city is soon to become 
an inland port for ocean-going vessels. The deepening of 
the channel of the river by the United States Government 
and the construction of port terminal facilities by the city 
of Albany will add immensely to the importance of the city 
as a commercial and industrial center. This work is now 
nearly complete. With the inception of the “Port of 
Albany” idea several years ago, the city took on new life. 
Building projects were launched, a new source of water 
supply was developed which will be in complete operation 
during the present year, and one of the finest airports in 
the country is now complete and serving as an important 
center in the air-mail service. In line with this progressive 
trend, the Board of Education and the superintendent of 
schools in the spring of 1927 adopted a plan for the mod¬ 
ernization and reorganization of the public-school system. 
For several years prior to 1927 a school building program 
had been in process of development. A number of elemen¬ 
tary-school buildings had been constructed as the city spread 
out in its growth, and the opening of the first junior high 
school in the fall of 1927 seemed to be the logical time for 
launching a program of expansion. Under the wise leader¬ 
ship of the superintendent of schools, many of the features 
of expansion provided for in the plan of reorganization are 
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now in operation. Among other things, the general plan 
provided for the reorganization of the school health pro¬ 
gram. The resignation of the director of physical education 
and of the director of medical inspection in the spring of 
1929 cleared the way for a reorganization of the health 
activities of the school system. A description of the new 
organization of the school health program of the city is the 
object of this article. The space limitations imposed pre¬ 
clude more than a cursory view of the general plan. 

THE SCHOOL HEALTH PROGRAM 

The health program here described is based upon certain 
principles which are regarded as fundamental to its success. 
They may be listed briefly as follows: 

1. Individual and community health are assets of first 
importance from both the social and economic points of 
view. 

2. Health is a matter of education. Therefore, the re¬ 
sponsibility for the success of the health program rests upon, 
the classroom teacher. 

3. Safety education is a part of the health program. 

4. The health program should be a cooperative affair, 
making use of all available agencies, both public and private, 
within and without the school system. 

J. The health program should be administered by one 
person, who should rank as an assistant superintendent of 
schools, and should comprise the following divisions: (a) 
health instruction, (b) medical inspection, (c) physical edu¬ 
cation, (d) recreation. 

HEALTH DIRECTION 

In the belief that health is a matter of education and, 
therefore, should be directed by an educator rather than 
by a physician or by a physical-training expert, the direction 
of the entire health program of the city of Albany has 
been placed in charge of the deputy superintendent of 
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schools, It is believed that the person in charge of the 
school health program should have a background of school 
experience and that he should function purely as an adminis¬ 
trative officer, and that he need not necessarily have had 
special training in cither physical education or medicine, All 
of the activities of the several divisions referred to above 
are under the administrative authority of the deputy super¬ 
intendent of schools. 

In his capacity as deputy superintendent, the director is 
responsible for all transfers of children from regular classes 
to special classes for mental and physical defects. In mak¬ 
ing such transfers he is, of course, guided by the findings 
of the psychologist or the physician. The psychologist is a 
member of the tests and measurements division of the re¬ 
search department which is one of the cooperating agencies 
in the health program. 

This plan of unification has resulted in a coordination of 
effort on the part of the several divisions so vitally con¬ 
cerned with the general welfare of the children in the 
schools. Only by some such plan can duplication of effort, 
overlapping of authority, and other causes of lost motion 
and waste be avoided. 

HEALTH AND SAFETY INSTRUCTION 

Medical instruction, physical education, and programs of 
recreation are necessary features of a complete school health 
program, but, as in all other school work, the classroom 
teacher still holds her place as the main cog in all of our 
educational machinery, and upon her rests the responsibility 
of doing the really constructive work of the health program 
through the instruction she gives in the fundamentals of 
healthful living. Her work is basic to any school health 
program. To quote from the Sixth Yearbook of the De¬ 
partment of Superintendence: 1 


> Page 469, 
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Public as well as individual health is largely dependent upon edu¬ 
cation. The only way in which health training and instruction can 
he made to reach the intimate, daily, personal lives of all our 
people is through training the children in the public schools. In 
teaching health we must have certain goals: (1) to establish health 
habits and standards; (2) to instill a working knowledge of prac¬ 
tical facts relating to cleanliness and sanitation, to food, fresh air, 
rest, exercise, games, sports, and other types of recreation, the 
causes of preventable diseases, and the means of checking them; (3) 
to build ideals regarding health, beauty, and service for self, school, 
and community that will result in better living, including proper use 
of leisure time; and (4) to develop the individuals sense of his 
responsibility, not only for his own health, but for that of the com¬ 
munity in which he resides. 

The Instructional side of the school health program in 
Albany is largely based upon the ideas expressed in the 
above quotation. Mental and physical health are regarded 
as important factors in the social adjustment of the indi¬ 
vidual and the curriculum provides the means by which the 
schools can function in this adjustment. 

Childhood needs vital, natural, abounding, self-forgetful health, 
Not scared health; not self-conscious health; but health habits that 
are automatic, and a feel of health that is real, Hence, children 
need a healthful community, a community that is healthful physb 
cally, mentally, morally; a wholesome world in which to develop 
a wholeness of living. 4 

As a matter of cooperation between the school depart¬ 
ment and other divisions of the city government, the heads 
of the police and fire departments are always willing to 
send men in uniform to the schools to lend emphasis to the 
instruction in safety given by the classroom teachers. Ac¬ 
cording to the statement of the police department, the num¬ 
ber of traffic accidents to school children has been reduced 
nineteen per cent during the past year due to the fine spirit of 
cooperation between the police and the teachers. Helpful 
contacts have been made with numerous other agencies. 

1 Joaftph K. Halt, A Social irtterpreioffott of Education (New York: Hflnry Holt and 
Company, 1929), p. 352, 
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MEDICAL INSPECTION 

.The head of the medical inspection division is an experi¬ 
enced physician who has an established reputation in his 
profession. In his work in the schools he has the respect 
and complete cooperation of the city board of health and 
of the local and county medical societies. He is a full-time 
worker and directs the work of the following staff: three 
half-time physicians, one dentist, two dental hygienists, and 
twelve nurses. It is expected that another half-time physi¬ 
cian will be appointed soon. In addition to the regular staff 
mentioned, there is a consultant staff consisting of ten phy¬ 
sicians, each of whom is a specialist in his particular field, 
and each of whom, actuated by a desire to cooperate in 
the school health program, graciously gives his time and 
advice without cost. The consultants are specialists in the 
following fields: eye, ear, nose, throat, heart, lungs, skin, 
pediatrics, orthopedics, and psychiatry. 

A cumulative record for each child is kept in each school 
showing the results of the annual physical examination and 
of such special examinations as may be made from time to 
time. If the child is transferred to another school, this 
record is sent with the transfer card to the school receiving 
him. A duplicate card for every child in the city schools is 
kept at the central office. 

The closest cooperation exists between the city board of 
health and the medical inspection division. Each service 
has access to the records of the other. One valuable service 
which the city health authorities render is the making of a 
daily report of contagious diseases. Principals in the school 
districts concerned are immediately informed by telephone 
of these cases. 

The special class system provides for the care and in¬ 
struction of two classes of children—the physically handi¬ 
capped and the mentally handicapped. The following 
classes are maintained for the physically defective: deaf- 
oral, sight saving, pretubercular, and crippled children. It 
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is expected that classes for the correction of speech defects 
will soon be added. Eleven centers are maintained for the 
instruction of mentally defective children. The division 
of medical inspection makes frequent check-ups on the physi¬ 
cal condition of the children in all special classes. The in¬ 
structional work in all of these classes is supervised by the 
director of special classes. Prospective candidates for the 
classes for the mentally handicapped are usually discovered 
through the testing program regularly conducted by the 
research division. If a child rates especially low in these 
tests, he is examined by the psychologist and by the medical 
director and, if the case seems to require transfer to a spe¬ 
cial class, the transfer is made by the deputy superintendent. 
Occasionally it develops that the child’s backwardness is 
due to some physical cause rather than to low mental ability. 

PHYSICAL EDUCATION 

Physical education has no justification in the school pro¬ 
gram aside from its educational function in producing desir¬ 
able changes in pupils in the process of fitting them for bet¬ 
ter and fuller participation in the social life. In the Albany 
program emphasis is placed upon the correction of defects. 
Therefore, homogeneous grouping upon the basis of physi¬ 
cal fitness is essential, and the training given is graduated 
according to the abilities of the several groups. In the 
upper grades and in the high schools, the “Physical Fitness 
Index” is determined for each child through a series of 
tests. Upon this basis, A, B, C, and D groups are formed. 
The D group is composed of the overweight, underweight, 
flat-footed, etc. The A group needs little help, the B group 
attends “gym” two days per week, the C group three days, 
and the D group four days. The physicians and nurses 
concentrate their efforts upon the D group. Corrective 
exercises are prescribed after the medical division has com¬ 
pleted the physical examination. In many cases faulty 
health habits are discovered to be the cause baric of the low 
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physical fitness of D-group children. It is expected that as 
time goes on these causes will, to a great extent, be elimi¬ 
nated because of the emphasis now being placed by the 
classroom teachers upon the cultivation of proper health 
habits and attitudes. 

The physical-education division of the Albany schools en¬ 
dorses the philosophy of Dr. Frederick R, Rogers, direc¬ 
tor of the Division of Health and Physical Education of the 
State Education Department. The grouping described 
above is in accordance with Dr. Rogers’s program. 

RECREATION 

Municipal recreation is a cooperative affair between the 
city administration and the Board of Education. The direc¬ 
tor of this activity is an assistant director of physical edu¬ 
cation employed and paid by the Board of Education. He 
directs the work of the summer playgrounds and the fall 
and winter program of indoor recreation for employed men 
and women. In addition to these duties, he organizes and 
directs a three-day winter carnival of sports which attracts 
thousands of visitors to the city. The indoor program is 
carried on in all of the school gymnasiums throughout the 
city, and, during the past winter provided recreation for 
men and women ranging in age from sixteen to sixty-five. 
These activities consist largely of dancing, track work, and 
basketball for the women, and basketball, boxing, wrestling, 
track, and other athletic work for the men. 

The city administration, the Board of Education, and 
the superintendent of schools are all believers in the leisure¬ 
time movement, and all believe that the city gains in the 
promise of better citizenship more than it expends on this 
program. As evidence of the value placed upon this work 
by the city administration, the Common Council appropri¬ 
ated for the present year the sum of $20,000 to be spent 
upon this program exclusive of the funds appropriated for 
the use of the Board of Education. 
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CONCLUSION 

It is hoped that no inference will be drawn from the 
description of the Albany program here given that those 
responsible for it consider it complete or in any way unique. 
It is in process of construction and much remains to be done. 
Some features of the health work mentioned have been 
carried on for years, and the purpose of this article is merely 
•to outline some features of the new health set-up under the 
general plan of reorganization of the school system to meet 
the needs of a modern city in its program of growth and ex¬ 
pansion as anticipated by the superintendent of schools. 



EUGENIC SALARIES FOR TEACHERS 

Burton Elsworth Davis 

There is a quickened interest generally evident about 
salary schedules for teachers. School boards are coming to 
feel some concern about the ability of teachers to meet the 
accepted standard of living. Teachers themselves have de¬ 
cided that spiritual and intangible rewards do not buy 
bread or clothe children, nor obtain the comforts of life 
the ordinary worker in American society today demands 
and has. Ordinary citizens, even, are beginning to busy 
themselves in the moot question, as evidenced by several 
committee studies and reports. Such a committee gathered 
estimates of a living wage for a professional family in 
Chicago. The average of 26 budgets submitted there was 
$4827.00. Four experts in economics also gave estimates 
as to what the annual requirements for a professional man’s 
family should be. Their average budget was $4995.00. 
The committee then submitted its estimate as $4730.00. 1 
The New York Citizens’ Committee found that they had 
to recommend a salary of $3900.00 as a basic wage for a 
high-school teacher.* 

Jessica B. Peixotto, professor of sociology at the Univer¬ 
sity of California, made a scientific survey of the living ex¬ 
penses of some 96 members of the University faculty. In 
this study it was found that the mean cost of living of the 
96 families was $5511.77.® 

It also seemed from the Peixotto study that the faculty 
members under consideration formed a class receiving a 
subsidy rather than a full-time salary, for their regular 
pay represented only 63 per cent of their incomes, Very 

1 Research Bulletin, National Education Association, V. 3, May, 1927, p. 168. 

i Teachers' Salaries in New York City. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Col- 
lumbia University, 1927, p. 145. 

■ JeBsica B. Peixotto, Gelline and Spending at the Professional Standard of Living (New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1927), p, 264, 
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few have independent incomes, so the greater part of them 
are compelled to do extra teaching and other things in order 
to keep the wolf from the door. One of the major con¬ 
clusions from this and other related studies conducted by 
Professor Peixotto is that a man and wife and the average 
American family of two children require a salary of 
$7000.00 a year to live at a professional standard. 4 

From these studies and others not mentioned, it would 
seem fair to assume that the salary for a married man with 
a family should be somewhere between the figures of 
$4000.00 and $7000.00, if he is to maintain a standard of 
life somewhere near the professional level. 

But what are the facts as regards salaries paid teachers? 
The average salary of public-school teachers in the United 
States for the year 1926 was $1275.00.* The 845,000 
teachers in the country include many among their number 
with little professional training, to be sure. But what is 
the median salary paid teachers in cities of over 100,000 
population? For elementary schools, $2008.00; junior 
high schools, $2213.00; and senior high schools, $2583.00.* 
The average salary paid 96 faculty members in the study 
just referred to was about $3472.00. The average salary 
paid rural-school teachers is even a greater travesty on 
American munificence, Over half of the mighty army of 
845,000 teachers, principals, and supervisors employed in 
the nation’s public schools are in country schools and 
smaller villages. These indispensable dispensers of democ¬ 
racy get a mean annual dole of $991.00. Compare this 
with the requisite $4000-$7000 standard. To put the 
situation in a different way, consider the fact that the aver¬ 
age income of all public-school teachers in 1926 was 64 per 
cent of the average income of all gainfully occupied per¬ 
sons. Less than one teacher in three was paid as much as 


* Jesaicfl B. Peixotto, op. cit„ p, VIII. 

1 lourrtot of the National Education Association, XVII, 3, p. 85, 

1 Research Bulletin, National Education Association, V, 2, Table 5, p. 75. 
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$1600,00, whereas more than half of the nation’s gainfully 
employed earned more than that.* Similar statistics could 
be recited ad libitum, all pointing to the indubitable fact 
that the nation’s teachers are not being offered a chance 
to earn even the typical wage of the rank and file of work* 
ers. It is conceivable that teachers should be given a fair 
chance to earn the modest incomes enjoyed by the mod¬ 
erately successful among the nation’s gainfully employed. 
The current expression of the street that “teachers are 
paid all they are worth,” is probably due to the fact that 
“what teachers are paid largely determines their worth.” 
A great modern prophet lately said that “America’s great 
prosperity today is largely the result of high wages.” 8 The 
principle ought to work in education as well as it does in 
industry. It is worth trying, at least. 

But what has all this to do with eugenics? We have 
seen that a general increase in the salary schedules of 
teachers is mandatory. General increases in salary have 
a tendency to make parents feel more confident about the 
future and so have an effect on the fecundity of the group 
concerned. 0 Granting that the teacher class is fit to con¬ 
tribute to the perpetuation of the race, then the making of 
generous increases in salary would be in the interest of 
eugenics; such salaries would be eugenic. Perhaps, to help 
stem the tide of sterility and low fecundity among educa¬ 
tors is the greatest, most fundamental argument for higher 
and more scientifically scheduled salaries. The low birth¬ 
rate among all the higher educated classes, teachers as well 
as others, has caused many to feel that “the net result of 
education is to diminish the fertility of the more fit and 
thus undermine civilization itself.” 10 The same author 
warns further: “Let all parents recognize that to limit a 

i Research Bulletin, National Education Association, V. 3, p. I5G. 

i Roger W. Babaon, Cottier's Weekly, January B, 1929, p. 9. 

• Leonard Darwin, Need for Eugenic Reform (New York: D. Appleton and Company 
1926). D. 397. 

io lbid tl p. 455. 
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family to two is to act as if we held the stock from which 
they sprang not worth preserving for the country." This 
low birthrate among teachers can be accounted for, in part 
at least, on the ground of inadequate salary. The criteria 
for determining salaries until recent times has been the law 
of supply and demand, without any concern for a living 
wage, the economic demands of the position, the training 
necessary, or the experience and general ability of the ap¬ 
plicant. All of these other considerations have come to 
bear in more recent years. Now the single salary is the 
one to the fore in discussions of proper salary schedules 
for teachers. 

The single salary basis is good so far as it goes. If 
greatly increased incomes could be obtained through its 
operation, then considerable eugenic good would flow from 
its adoption generally. Certainly there could be little argu¬ 
ment against such a schedule differentiated solely on the 
basis of preparation, ability, and experience. There is 
no apparently valid reason in a modern world why the mere 
sex of the teacher or the chronological or mental age of the 
pupils taught should make a difference in the salary offered. 
As the tendency in arriving at figures for the schedules is 
to adopt estimates based on the single teacher and not the 
married person, then the plan is disgenic. And so it hap¬ 
pens that the demand for a single salary schedule to apply 
to women and men alike in all teaching positions from kin¬ 
dergarten through high school, plausible enough in its de¬ 
mand for equal pay for equal work for which equal prep¬ 
aration and experience have been undergone, is at the most 
stating only a half truth. It tells no more than half the 
story. 

The married teacher must ever be at a disadvantage 
under this arrangement, in comparison with the bachelor 
or spinster. The premium is on “so mastering your blood 
as to undergo the maiden pilgrimage." The curse of 
Adam is on marriage and children. The standards of luxury 
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will be set by the single teachers and the married with no 
children. 11 The married teacher, with a modicum of pru¬ 
dence, will refuse to bring children into the world which 
would still further unbalance his standing as compared with 
unmarried members. So the latest scheme of establishing 
schedules for teachers’ salaries is not overpregnant with 
eugenical potentialities. 

Why should a school-board member, or any intelligent 
citizen for that matter, worry about whether or not teachers 
marry and have children? That is a fair question, the an¬ 
swer to which is, they don't. Most people agree that we 
have arrived at a state of civilization in which we may con¬ 
trol the forces which make or mar the chances for a more 
perfect state of mankind in future on the earth. We do not 
have to control them. The question is do we want to? 
Are we willing to order our lives so that the best may be 
both possible and real for coming generations? Admittedly 
the possession of a high type of altruism is necessary before 
one can be converted to the ranks of eugenic reform. 

We do hear with considerable alarm that large families 
are to be found for the most part among the illiterate 
new immigrants to this country, while the higher intelli¬ 
gence groups, so-called, are reproducing in numbers so small 
as to tend to breed out in a few generations. It seems a 
justifiable fear that the leadership group of the country is 
not reproducing its kind. Birth control, thanks to our laws 
prohibiting the dissemination of information on the subject, 
is limiting the offspring of professional and other groups 
at the top of society, but not affecting the base, where ignor¬ 
ance and inability are becoming the traits of survival value. 
If one cares more than a rap for the betterment of mankind 
in the generations ahead, he will give ear to these voices of 
the present. He may even get interested in eugenic reform, 
and incidentally be willing to consider the wages paid 


n Leonard Darwin, op. cit. t p. 396. 
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public-school teachers in the light of their effect on the per¬ 
petuity of the race: eugenic salaries for teachers. 

The Citizens’ Committee in New York reflected the typi¬ 
cal lack of interest in eugenic implications of the salary 
schedule when, in drawing up their bases for the new pro¬ 
posal, they refused to include that of dependents or children. 
They decided to adopt a combination of teaching experience, 
training, ability to pass examinations, and the law of sup¬ 
ply and demand for such teachers as criteria for the figures 
in the schedule. They said they would pay on the ability 
to teach alone and not “on the basis that boards of educa¬ 
tion are charitable institutions, o.r tit some peculiar way to 
be held responsible for administering the State's obligation 
to provide for its own progress and perpetuity." 11 The 
school board is a peculiar child of the State, to feel irre¬ 
sponsible for, not concerned about, perpetuating said State, 
which brought the school board into being for that 
very purpose. Is it not almost the paramount duty of the 
board to ensure just what the committee avers to be irrele¬ 
vant matter? However that may be, the committee pro¬ 
ceeded against its denial of eugenic responsibility to the 
State and accepted married men with children as the basic 
group for high-school teachers. Under this arrangement, 
of course, the single man or woman gets in cheap on a 
married man’s bill of fare. 

Another pertinent point in the New York Committee’s 
report is gleaned from the fact that the men teaching in 
elementary, junior high school, and senior high school, in 
the highest salaried groups, aho have the most children. 13 
This is in accord with the general theory enunciated above, 
that higher pay increases fecundity. 

Against consideration of the needs of dependents and chil¬ 
dren in a salary schedule, it is also contended that the num¬ 
ber cannot be accurately ascertained and that, should such a 

fwc^n' 5al« r (« t'rt York Ctty, Bureau of Publications, Tcactms College, 

Columbia Unlvcmlty, 1927, p. 121. 

Ibid , table XVI, p, 244. 
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graded scale be adopted, it would work against married 
people and those with dependents because the school boards 
would tend to hire those who could be obtained for the 
least money. While it might be hard to determine the 
number of dependents in general, and might also be unwise 
to pay extra for such, yet it would not be hard to deter¬ 
mine the number of children possessed by each and every 
teacher. It is proposed by eugenists such as Leonard Dar¬ 
win, that a certain per cent of all the salaries in a single 
industry be set aside by the employer in a pool, to be paid 
to the employees as a surplus according to the number of 
children possessed. This would tend to equalize the oppor¬ 
tunity within the given occupation. Darwin holds further 
that if you "take away wealth for any purpose whatever 
from the childless of any class you lessen expenditures on 
luxuries in that class and thus increase its multiplication. 

. . . This effect is further enhanced if such money be dis¬ 
tributed among the parents in proportion to the number of 
offspring.” 14 The single salary schedule with no provisions 
for differentiation due to marriage or offspring tends to be¬ 
come a bar to marriage and fecundity. Marriage is nat¬ 
ural. Bars to marriage encourage immorality. “Marriage 
of the more fit ensures the capital of the nation.” Our 
present salary schedules add to the increasing sterility of 
leadership in America. 

One may read the same story from the pen of the wife of 
a teacher, one who was once a teacher herself, and is now 
the mother of two children; 

For all this there was no accumulated savings. . . . Now we 
are confronted with huge debts. ... I have tried to make it an 
algebraic game. X is my salary as a homemaker. . . . Surely £ 
am earning something. That’s teaching that is worth a salary. 
Who pays me? Not Joe's assignment for house bills. He would 
have that (for himself) without me. . . . Why shouldn’t I be 

able to live as comfortably as when I was teaching? ... I thought 
of a bonus, . . . Equal pay for equal work precluded that. . . . 
The worth of the work is only one factor in determining compen- 

** Leonard Darwin, op. ciL, p. 457. 
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sation, Boys and girls need men teachers with families. "Men on 
the force help to keep up the salary schedule. The flood of women 
into employed occupations is an economic problem confronting 
mothers generally, confronting all society. . . . Who shall pay 
mother ? 18 

A New York court once refused to permit the dismissal 
of a married woman from a teaching position because she 
had to absent herself from duty two weeks at the birth of 
her child. The court held that such dismissal would be con¬ 
trary to best public policy, would place a stigma on the 
normal legal procreation of the race. Now, the married 
teacher may just as surely be forced to limit his family from 
lack of added compensation as if the board should be al¬ 
lowed to decree his dismissal for becoming parent to one 
or more normal children, The difference consists in the 
fact that the school board cannot be held culpable in this 
case, whereas in the case of the dismissal of the mother the 
Court held the board amenable. In both cases the larger 
interests of public well-being are at stake. To protect the 
public’s interest in those children unborn, and to make it 
possible to release the potential parentage among the mar¬ 
ried pedagogues, there seems to be but one court of appeal. 
That is the appeal to Public Opinion. 

It is very probable that generally higher salaries for 
school teachers would result in increasing the fecundity of 
those married individuals thus engaged. But a real gain might 
be hoped for by setting lower limits for beginners and adding 
considerable increments after experience has advanced far 
enough to assure society that the particular individual in¬ 
tends to make education a life work. More directly eugenical 
in its effects would be a plan which would contemplate the 
talcing of a small percentage of stipulated salary from each 
and every teacher to be placed in a pool to be used in pay¬ 
ing allowances to whatever children there may be in the 
particular group. This taking of a small part of the pay 
from the single and childless would tend to curb extrava- 

11 WciAinffton fitfoccffortoj Jwnal, January 1928, pp. 132-34. 
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gant habits on the part of the childless and help to take 
care of the children of parents, thus adding increment to 
the individual, profession, and State, 

This may all be a dream. But to desire the advance of 
civilization or the peace of the world is also utopian. Yet 
some dare hope. The question is: Will school boards, 
teachers, ever be willing to think on a level which contem¬ 
plates encouraging marriage and taking the Adamic curse 
from parenthood by making teachers’ salaries eugenic? 



A STUDY OF SUBJECT MATTER, MATERIALS, 
AND METHODS IN HEALTH 

Floyd Reed Eastwood 


A few of the ever-increasing problems in health are: (1) 
What will be considered the basic scientific subject matter 
in health? (2) What materials and methods, objectively 
determined, are best to make the basic scientific subject 
matter meet the social needs of the child? These questions 
and a host of others are the daily dilemma of teachers who 
are conscientiously trying to have their health knowledge 
content keep pace with the rapidly changing social order. 

In answer to the first question raised, one naturally turns 
to criteria for its choice. The following standards should 
certainly be met. (1) Is it knowledge that is needed by 
the child? (2) Is the content adapted to the age-grade 
level it is prepared for? 

With the advent of a new day for the child, teachers and 
administrators are turning a careful eye, somewhat belated 
one will admit, towards objective means of determining 
useful content. Some of the methods used in picking desir¬ 
able content or subject matter are: 

1, Survey of what is now being taught in health subject matter by 
questionnaire 

2. Content selected which is based on a heal study of 1 

a) mortality statistics 

b) morbidity statistics 

c) minor raiments 

d) physical defects 

3, Survey of the health needs of the child at various age levels 

4. Survey of health interests as determined by questions 
children ask in class during discussion periods 

5, Causes of absenteeism 

6. “Health Problems Sources.” 2 A survey of subject matter ap¬ 
pearing in texts 


1 Laura Cairns, A Scientific Basisjor Health Institution in Public Schools, 
California: University of California Press, 1929), vl+103 Pages. 


(Berkeley, 


* Marlon Lerrlgp, Health Problem Sources. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, 
Columbia University, 1924, lx+161 pages. 
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In considering the problem of method selection, the fol¬ 
lowing might be offered as a solution: (1) Be assured that 
the facts presented are in harmony with the physical, mea- 
tal, and social characteristics of the child; 8 (2) that play 
interests and unlearned tendencies prominent at various age 
levels are considered; 8 (3) that the three laws of 
learning (readiness, exercise, effect) be conscientiously used 
in forming proper habits, attitudes, skills, adjustments, and 
knowledge outcomes. 4 

SURVEY OF HEALTH SUBJECT MATTER BY QUESTIONNAIRE 

A questionnaire 6 was given to teachers from twenty-eight 
metropolitan elementary schools and a random sample of 
eighteen schools was chosen. In the summary of the 
eighteen schools a total of one hundred and seven grades 
were represented as follows: seventeen first and second 
grades; sixteen third; thirteen fourth; twelve fifth and sixth 
grades; and ten seventh and eighth grades. Results ob¬ 
tained will be summarized by questions in their order of 
appearance in the questionnaire. 

I. Is the Program Being Used in Your School? 

Seventy-eight of the 107 grades reported the use of a 
definite program. 

II. Health Activities are Encouraged Through the Use of 

A. Monitors 

B. Committees in grades 

C. Clubs 

D. Student council 

E. Debates 

F. News notes 

G. Reports on projects 

H. Correspondence with other grades 

• Noreworlhy and Whitley, Psychology of Childhood . (New York: Macmillan Company, 
19230 

* Anita D. Luton. The Psychology of Looming Applied h Health Education Through 
Biology, Bureau ol Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, 1929. 

1 Helena McCray, State Supervisor of Health in Elementary Grades of Pennsylvania, 
“Report on the Use of the Program in He ulth Education by Months for Grades 1-VlI* * 
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The activity most generally used to encourage health 
practices was reports on projects. It is evident that various 
other health activities were not encouraged as they might 
have been, especially by use of monitors, committees in 
grades, student council, and debates. 

It might be said regarding debates that from the social 
point of view it is considered more educationally sound to 
have discussions rather than debates, at which time an op¬ 
portunity presents itself to compare both sides of the ques¬ 
tion and develop new attitudes. It also appears that there 
is little use made of “correspondence with other grades.” 
Whether this points to a lack, of use of the Junior Red 
Cross program is a question, 

III. Inspection of Children is made 

A. By the teacher 

B. By the pupil 

C. By the teacher-pupil 

D. Daily in grades 

E. Weekly in grades 

F. Occasionally in grades 

Nearly ninety of the 107 grades reported daily morning 
inspection by teachers. Only twenty reported inspections 
made by the child alone or in cooperation with the teacher. 
The inspection was conducted to detect signs of communica¬ 
ble disease and cleanliness. 

IV. Give Number of Grades for IVhich Inspection is Made 
for 

Cleanliness of A. Face 

B. Hands 

C. Nails 

D. Ears 

E. Neck 

F. Teeth 

G. Shoes 

A report from 107 grades shows very definitely that 
morning inspection is made daily for cleanliness of face, 
hands, nails, ears, neck, and shoea, for about 100 of 
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the 107 grades. Inspection of teeth is reported in 75 of 
the 107 grades, although this inspection is a superficial pro- 
cedure. 

From the study it appears that cleanliness and neatness 
make up the greater part of the health program at the 
present time, and compulsion, rather than a desire for clean¬ 
liness, characterizes the procedure. 

V, Give Number of Grade Inspection is Made for 

A. Neatness of clothes 

B. Posture 

C. Outside wraps removed 

D. Overshoes removed 

E. Neatness of hair 

F. Pencils 

G. Books 

H. Tidiness of desks 

I. Early signs of illness 

J. Nail biting 

The report of the above items portrays a picture of neat¬ 
ness for the treatment of grades mentioned. All items were 
rated relatively high with neatness of clothes rating highest. 
Nail biting was reported in two schools in grades one to 
eight. The question might be raised, should this be one 
method of detecting nervousness and nervous disorders in 
children? 

VI. Report of the Temperature is Kept by 

A. Teacher 

B. Pupil 

C. Janitor 

Only 57 of the 107 grades reporting kept any tempera¬ 
ture record, and only 10 of the 107 allowed the pupil to 
take the temperature. It seems to exclude a very definite 
pupil responsibility from the health work. In no case did 
the janitor take or record the temperature. 

VII. What is the Average Temperature When the Room 
is Heated? 

Sixty-seven out of the 107 grades reporting kept their 
temperature at 68 degrees, four at 69 and 13 at 70. In 
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the other cases no mention was made of average tempera¬ 
ture being kept between 66 and 70 degrees. 

The teachers generally know what the temperature 
should be. Some teachers fail to report any effort to keep 
the temperature within the prescribed range and 23 teachers 
did not keep any record of temperature. This would point 
to a very vital need for more extensive stress on tempera¬ 
ture regulation and recording. 

VIII. Lessons in Health and Physiology are Taught 

A- Usually through coordination in grades 

B. Coordination with what subjects 

C. In special periods 

1. Number of periods each week and grades 

2. Length of periods in minutes for grades 

From 107 grades reporting for (A) we find 64 coordi¬ 
nating health with other subjects. Drawing, English, read¬ 
ing, arithmetic, and nature appear most frequently as sub¬ 
jects used in coordination with health. 

The survey shows in all cases that health is taught as a 
special subject in addition to being coordinated with the 
regular subjects in the curriculum. The most frequent 
number of periods for special teaching of health was 1, 2, 
and 5 periods per week. The length of the period ranged 
from 5 to 35 minutes with 5-, 10-, 15-, and 35-minute 
periods the most frequent. 

From a review of reports it is evident that geography, 
history, and physical education should be used to a greater 
extent in coordinating health with regular curriculum sub¬ 
jects. 

IX. Lessons are Taught by 

A. CLassioom teacher 

B. Hygiene teacher 

C. Physical-education teacher 

A* would be expected with the present trend in health 
training and instruction, few lessons are taught by physical- 
education teachers unless they are in the upper grades. 
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Most lessons are taught by the classroom teacher as she 
sees the child usually throughout the day and is in continual 
contact with him and thus has the opportunity of really 
checking on his health behavior. 

X. Write Name of Text Used in Grade and Check 
Whether Copies are Furnished for All the Pupils for 
Reference or Only for Teachers 

A review of the answers obtained show that texts are 
reported as being used more often in grades 1 and 7 for 
pupils. The texts that are used for grade 1 are, in the 
main, small pamphlets of health organizations, or book- 
lets of the Metropolitan Life Insurance Company. There 
does appear one vital item to be noted; that there is no 
unity of material for instruction from grades 1 to 8, except 
in two cases where a text outlining material for grades 1 
to 8 is used.' 

In addition to the above observation another commen¬ 
tary that seems to be opportune is that the texts for refer¬ 
ence are lacking. It seems that, in the main, texts for the 
grades, as such, are not considered to be a vital part of 
the health instruction work, but a number of text9 for refer¬ 
ence by the children and. reference books for the teacher 
in each grade has been accepted as a necessary procedure, 

It might be noted here that regardless of any texts that 
do appear in the grades, the most important item to be con¬ 
sidered is how the texts are used, and the following question 
will bring this out to a certain extent. 

XI. Methods in Presenting Health Lessons 

A. Health talks 

B. Health stories 

C. Discussion of content of text 

D. Answer questions in text 

E. Notebooks used 

F. Topical outlines 

•Whitcomb and Beverage, Our Health Habits (Ne* York; Rand McNally Company, 
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The answers from the 107 grades show that health talks 
were reported in 82 cases; stories in 62; discussions in 7, 
and only one reported the answer to questions in text. Note¬ 
books were used in 18 of the 107 grades reporting, topical 
outlines in 9, and projects in 65. Attention should be 
called to the fact that health talks seem to be made an 
equal number of times in grades 1 to 8. Stories were re¬ 
ported most generally in the three lower grades. 

A rough summary points to a weakness, especially in the 
upper grades, of an all-round use of methods mentioned 
above in establishing and carrying out a successful health 
program, except perhaps for item (D) ; namely, answer 
questions in text. 

XII. Results Measured in Health Knowledge 

A. Through written examination in grades 

B. Through oral examination in grades 

C. Through texts in grades 

1. True or false 

2. Multiple choice 

3. Completion 

D. Health Knowledge Test 7 

It would be generally expected that a testing procedure 
in knowledge should be well advanced due to the old idea 
of educational testing procedures. Strange as it may seem, 
testing for health knowledge, as such, is not very far ad¬ 
vanced in any of the programs. Oral tests were given more 
than any other type and were frequently reported for the 
lower grades. 

A knowledge of true-false, multiple choice, and complex 
tion questions in health are not generally used by the 
teacher. A number of them had never heard of the Gates - 
Strang Health Knowledge Test 1 or E. George Payne’s 
Health Scale. 8 

We know very definitely that a great amount of knowl¬ 
edge is forgotten, but as a diagnostic procedure, that is, 

^Arthur 1, Gates and R. M. Strang/ Gofij'StriiME HtoUh KnowUdgi Ttsi. Bureau erf 
Publications, Teacher* Cut liege, Columbia University L926, 

■E, George Payne, Health Scales, Public School Publishing, Company, Bloomington, 
Illinois, 
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giving a test at the beginning of the semester and repeating 
it at the end, would seem to be a better procedure than the 
plan which now exists. 

XIII. Results Measured in Health Behavior 

A. Through observation of principal 

B. Through observation of teacher in grades 

C. Through inspection in grades 

D. Through written health surveys 

The school principal observed the subjective changes in 
behavior in 35 of the 107 grades reporting, the teacher in 
101, through morning inspection in 93 cases, and 20 
through health surveys in the grade. 

The teacher seems to be the main measuring stick and 
evidently she accomplishes this through morning inspection. 
This measurement is, of course, subjective as changes other 
than cleanliness and neatness are hard to observe as the 
gradual variation of the child towards or away from health 
is still difficult to note objectively. More emphasis should 
be laid on written health surveys, especially in the upper 
grades by the pupils, and in the lower grades by the teacher. 

XIV. What Devices are Used to Stimulate Interest in 
Health Practices? 

A number of devices were given. There seems to be at 
present a sort of trial and error method used, with most 
teachers swinging towards the side of error. Graphs, charts, 
and scrapbooks are used more than any other method 
to initiate interest. A number of good ideas were presented, 
but no basic procedures were mentioned that would carry 
over interest to the home and tie up the instruction given in 
school with the home check-up on similar items. An 
example of carrying interest over to the home is the rat 
experiment, carried on at Public School 106, New York 
City. 0 

XV. Is Program Based on Analysis of 

A. Cause of absenteeism 

B. Type and number of defects 

» E. G, Payne, J. C. Cebhari, Method and Measurements of Health Education. (New 
York: New York Association for Improving the Condition of the Poor, 1926). 
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C. Observed health habits of the pupils 

D. Observed health problems (by older pupils) 

The answers to this question showed very definitely that 
“observed health habits of the pupils” and “type and num¬ 
ber of defects of children" were the main basis for selection 
of material presented to children. 

Perhaps this present state of development of the health 
program is satisfactory but more emphasis should be placed 
on items (A), cause of absenteeism, and (D), observed 
health problems (by older pupils), the latter in the upper 
grades. 

There is no doubt that the correction of physical handi¬ 
caps is a vital part of the health program but it is used 
infrequently. 

CONCLUSIONS 

XVI. To What Does a Study of this Kind Really Point? 

Reviewing the whole program, it gives a picture of the 
present conditions of a health program, city wide in nature, 
as reported after it had been in operation for approximately 
three months. The following generalizations are presented 
with this in mind and should be interpreted as the picture 
then, and not necessarily now. 

1. Methods of using clubs, monitors, committees, student 
committees, news notes, debates, and correspondence with 
other grades should be methods of encouraging health 
activities, 

2. Morning inspection and health inspection are well 
developed from the point of view of administration. Tying 
up with actual life situations and inculcating health attitudes 
seem to have been omitted. 

3. More emphasis should be placed upon keeping accu¬ 
rate temperature records and using the child as a helper in 
the checking and keeping of this record. 

4. It should be pointed out that drawing, English, read¬ 
ing, arithmetic, and nature are subjects in which health in- 
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struction is emphasized. The opportunities for history, 
geography, and physical education to tie up with health need 
to be stressed. 

5. One, two, and five separate periods for health were 
mentioned most frequently in the study. 

6. With separate health instruction periods existing side 
by side with coordinated health subject matter, a need is 
seen for close check on material covered to prevent over¬ 
lapping. 

7. The time given to separate periods ranged from five 
to thirty-five minutes per period, with the longer periods 
appearing in the upper grades. There seems to be a lack 
of specific periods for health instruction in the seventh and 
eighth grades, and very little coordination with seventh- 
and eighth-grade subjects was reported, 

8. The classroom teacher generally teaches the health 
lessons, which is a very commendable fact. 

9. Teachers and pupils in all grades should have avail¬ 
able in their rooms texts for reference. 

10. Need is evidenced for teachers to have adequate 
information and knowledge regarding various health scales 
in the field at the present time. 

11. The need for more objective ratings of children’s 
improvement in health behavior is apparent. 

12. It is evident that devices which will tie up the home 
and the school health practices are needed. 

Few teachers have based their programs on any objective 
evaluation of conditions in their respective institutions. 
This survey provides a suggestion. It is further advised 
that some type of annual study be made to follow the ques¬ 
tionnaire survey or one or more of the other accepted 
methods of determining subject matter, materials, and 
methods. Such a procedure will continually adjust the 
course of study in health to changing social needs of 
children. 



SUGAR IN DIET: AN EXPERIMENT IN INSTRUC¬ 
TION IN CANDY CONSUMPTION 

Irving V. Soj-lins 
Part IP 

The social problem growing out of the overconsumption 
of sugar was indicated in a previous article. What the 
schools can do, and must do, in this matter of health edu¬ 
cation also has been referred to. A new problem arises. 
How are the schools to go about this business of breaking 
down old habits, attitudes, and knowledges that have 
proved to be incorrect and detrimental to health, and sub¬ 
stituting new ones that more adequately meet the demands 
of a changed social situation? 

It is necessary, first of all, to organize a related body of 
subject matter, around the core of the objectives desired, 
that will be closely associated with the psychological and 
sociological situations in which the group of children to be 
considered find themselves. Secondly, it is necessary to 
teach this material in such a manner that it will affect not 
only the school activities but also the more important out- 
of-school practices of the children. In the third place, it is 
necessary to measure the results of teaching in terms of 
actual changed behavior. 

In the following pages there will be presented the de¬ 
scription of a number of experiments in the teaching pro¬ 
cedures of the problem under discussion, This mode of 
teaching described is by no means presented as a best pos¬ 
sible procedure, or even as a method to be employed by 
others. It is presented merely to illustrate one method of 
attack that was employed in a classroom where the over¬ 
consumption of sweets was markedly present. 

1 Continuation of article in February number (page 341). 
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Purpose of Teaching Experiments 

The general purpose of these experiments was to set up 
in the group those desirable behavior practices, as well as 
those attitudes and knowledges, that were essential to at¬ 
taining and maintaining health, More specifically, the pur¬ 
pose was to change the behavior of the group with regard 
to the eating of candy. And again, one purpose of the ex¬ 
periments was to determine, if possible, whether the free 
and informal method of teaching employed, with its 
emphasis upon practices rather than knowledges, would 
result in more efficient learning than the older method of 
formal physiology and hygiene, 

Personnel 

Forty-eight children, in the fifth grade of a public school 
in a large city system, participated in the work of these 
experiments. In chronological ages, this group ranged 
from 9 to 12 years. These children were members of a 
“Z” group in intelligence, according to the system of intel¬ 
ligence testing then in vogue in that public-school system.* 

Several of the children were repeating fifth-grade work 
for the second time. On the whole, this group was regarded 
by all those not intimately associated with it as being se¬ 
riously retarded in its intellectual standing. Several mem¬ 
bers of the class suffered from noticeable physical defects, 
such as deafness, poor eyesight, and hyperanaemia. 

The neighborhood from which these children were drawn 
was distinctly a working-class one, although it lay on the out¬ 
skirts of the city. The parents of 42 children were persons 
who came from a low occupational class—the unskilled and 
personal-service workers. The parents of two children were 
professionals in occupation. The remaining four children 
were orphans living in an asylum nearby, 

* "X/' “Y,* 1 and f4 Z" classifications were made by school authorities on the basis of 
certain iiflllornl intelligence scales—“X' being high and "Z” low in intelligence. 
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Classroom Situations 

It is interesting to note the social situations present in 
this classroom before the initiation of this work in health 
education. 

Cleanliness: With a few exceptions, these children were 
unkempt and slovenly in appearance. Personal cleanliness 
was not a marked habit among this group. Home training 
in hygiene was handicapped by large families and economic 
conditions making it necessary for both parents to be em¬ 
ployed. 

Nutrition: About sixty per cent of the class was under¬ 
nourished. All of them were devout candy eaters. Not in¬ 
frequently did the candy-store keeper fill his till with lunch 
monies. Examination of the diets of the children proved 
many harmful food idiosyncrasies to be present. A not 
exaggerated lunch consisted of candy, sour pickles, and 
“hot dogs" 1 

General Health: As has already been indicated, this 
group of children was not topnotch in general health prac¬ 
tices. Common ailments, such as colds, headaches, and 
poor eyesight, were prevalent. So much for the physical 
conditions of the class. 

Socialness: During school hours, these children were 
happy. Happiness is a rare intruder in a large public 
school; but here there was no formal discipline, no hateful 
pedagogical tyranny. Each child was engaged in an activ¬ 
ity which he himself had initiated, and in which he was vi¬ 
tally interested. Mornings were devoted to discussion, 
study, and work on several projects common to the whole 
group. Afternoons were free, so that each child might 
engage in any activity he chose. These 48 children organ¬ 
ized themselves into a self-governing body in which the 
teacher participated only as an advisory and somewhat hon¬ 
orary member. This organization, it must be noted, was 
not at the instance of the teacher, nor did he attempt to 
use the organization as a means for disciplinary control. 
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Children and teachers enjoyed a confidence in each other. 
Despite the fact that these children were considered low 
in intelligence, they wrote, edited, and published a weekly 
class newspaper, in which often appeared stories and poetry 
that marked the possibilities of artistry of a rare and subtle 
sort. In short, then, a complete lack of formalist policy 
created in this classroom a social situation that was char¬ 
acterized by a high degree of cooperation and good will. 
This situation was by no means utopian; all of the work 
later described was carried on under the above conditions. 

Introduction to work 

The introduction to the actual experiments was conducted 
in the following fashion: 

1. A certain group of children had been in charge of a 
pair of rabbits. These children weighed, and observed 
changes in, the animals very frequently. They were in 
charge of feeding and taking complete care of animals. 
One rabbit had been kept on a diet of carbohydrate foods, 
while the other had been fed a balanced diet of proteins, 
starches, fats, and the incidental vitamins, etc. The first 
rabbit had received no vitamins except those that might 
have been contained in the carbohydrate diet. These chil¬ 
dren made careful notes, elementary graphs, and drawings; 
finally, in the role of diagnosticians, they presented their 
complete report to the class. Caring for these rabbits (and 
incidentally, English, arithmetic, geography, etc., naturally 
arising from this situation) was the project of this group 
of children for about one month prior to the inception of 
experiments. 

2. On the day of presentation of this group report, the 
teacher conducted a survey of the food habits of the class. 
Each child wa9 asked to describe, as in the page of a diary, 
exactly what foods were consumed during one day. These 
were tabulated and listed under headings of vegetables, 
meats, grains, fruits, dairy products, etc., and then re- 
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arranged under headings of proteins, fats, and carbohy¬ 
drates. These terms were explained. 

3. Each child was ashed to empty his pockets and desk 
of any candy he may have purchased that day. .All candy 
was then tabulated and listed under various headings, such 
as chocolate, green candies, red candies, jelly candies, lico¬ 
rice candies, etc. Children donated samples of each kind 
of candy for experimental purposes. (It must be noted 
that no restrictions of any sort had been placed upon the 
eating of candy.) 

Following these three steps, the teacher announced that 
he would conduct a series of experiments with candy and 
sugar—all those interested might attend. 

Classroom Experiments 

Each day thereafter one of the following experiments 
was conducted. The first and second experiments held an 
audience of half the class; on the third, the entire class re¬ 
mained to observe the third experiment. At the request of 
those who bad missed the first two lessons, they were once 
more presented. These following experiments, though very 
simple in ftature, seemed to capture the curiosity of all.’ 
Experiment No, l Title: What Kind of Food is Sugar? 
Object: To show the children that sugar is 
entirely an energy-giving food. 

Materials Needed: A metal plate on which paper can 
be burned without injuring the furniture; a box or package 
or paper confetti; matches. 

Procedure: The paper confetti is used because a pile of 
it resembles a pile of sugar. It must be put in a heap on the 
plate, and labelel "Sugar." After suitable introduction, it 
should be ignited with matches and burned to an ash. 

Introduction: Carbohydrates are energy-giving foods. 
Sugar is a pure carbohydrate. When the energy is used 
Up nothing is left just as when paper is burned up, practi¬ 
cally nothing is left. The paper represents the sugar. 

1 Description of eiperlmenta arc from clawroom roles made during teaching. 
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Outcome: The children should know that there is one 
kind of food taken into the body for energy supply alone > 
not to build up the body in a structural way. When this, 
energy is used up in play or activity (equivalent to burn¬ 
ing) there is then nothing left. 

Experiment No. 2 Title: Too Much Fuel 

Object: To show children that the body, like 
a candle, can get too much fuel when too 
much candy is eaten. 

Materials Needed: A metal plate to protect the furni¬ 
ture; two thick candles; powdered paraffin in small quan¬ 
tity; matches. 

Procedure: One of the candles has been previously 
burned down until it is almost all consumed. The wick must 
be large and easily observable. Light the other candle 
and let it burn throughout the whole experiment. Light 
the first candle, letting it burn down to the end until the 
wick is finally extinguished in its own melted wax. As it 
is going out, pour more powdered paraffin on it, drawing 
the children's attention to the fact that, despite the pres¬ 
ence of ample fuel, the candle is going out nevertheless. 

Introduction: The body needs structure foods, as well 
as energy foods. Too much of either is bad, We cannot 
subsist on energy alone. This candle was supplied with a 
superfluity of fuel, not only its own melted wax but the 
added paraffin, but it was extinguished nevertheless because 
its structure (wick) was insufficient. The other candle, 
at the conclusion of the experiment, is still burning per¬ 
fectly, illustrating the value of a proper balance between 
structure and fuel. 

Outcome: This should illustrate to the children the dif¬ 
ference between structure-building foods and energy-giving 
foods, and the necessity of a proper balance between the 
two. Emphasis can be placed upon the overeating of candy 
being equivalent to the supplying of the candle with too 
much wax and not enough wick. 
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Experiment No. 3 Title: Is Your Mouth an Acid Fac¬ 
tory? 

Object: To teach the children that the con¬ 
dition of the salivai acid or alkaline) is re¬ 
lated to the kind of diet. 

Materials Needed: Litmus paper to supply the class. 
Procedure: Each child is supplied with a strip of litmus 
paper. The color is noted, say blue. Each child then puts 
it in his mouth for three minutes, the class chairman tabu¬ 
lating the changes. Same repeated with pink litmus paper. 

Introduction: Litmus paper is peculiar in that its color 
is a weather vane. It shows good weather and bad weather 
conditions in the mouth. What kind of weather is there 
in your mouth? The saliva in the mouth should be alka¬ 
line, normally. What, then, makes it acid? 

Experiment No. 4 Continuation of the above. 

Materials Needed : Litmus paper, drinking water, 
candy. 

Procedure: One child is selected who shows an acid reac¬ 
tion on the previous test. Standing up before the class, he 
washes his mouth thoroughly with water, and then inserts 
the litmus. This time the reaction should be neutral or 
alkaline. Then a child is selected whose previous reaction 
was alkaline. He is given candy to chew on, after which 
litmus is again used. The reaction should then he acid. 
Finally, another child is selected whose reaction was 
previously acid; he is given water to wash his mouth 
thoroughly, and the test is again applied and results noted. 
Then he is given candy to chew, and the test is applied 
again. The mouth should have returned to its previous 
condition. 

Introduction'. Experiment No. 3 serves as an introduc¬ 
tion. 

Outcome: The children should know that sugar put into 
the mouth turns into an acid. The constant eating of candy 
keeps the mouth constantly acid, whereas it should be nor- 
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mally alkaline. Candy, then, should not be eaten continu¬ 
ously. 

Experiment No. 5 Title: Is your candy pure? 

Object: To show how candy is adulterated 
with cheap and harmful dyes. 

Materials Needed: A stove with three burners', three 
pans; three or more samples of cheap candy bought near 
the school. Wool; water; matches. 

Procedure : Boil the candy until it is dissolved. Then 
immerse in the solution a piece of wool, so that half of it 
is submerged and half remains out in the air. Repeat for 
each sample of candy. Allow it to remain three minutes, 
then remove. If there is aniline dye present in the candy, 
the wool will have a deep color. Wash the wool in water 
before the class to show that the dye is fast. Continue the 
experiment with different samples of candy, until you obtain 
some that do contain aniline dye and some that do not- 

Introduction: What makes your candy bright red and 
green? What makes your clothes their color? Dyes, cer¬ 
tainly. But the candy dye goes into our stomachs, while the 
clothing dye does not. Isn’t it important that the candy 
dye be harmless? Some dyes are made from mineral sub¬ 
stances, some from vegetable substances. The former are 
called aniline dyes, the latter vegetable dyes. The latter 
are more expensive, so are not used in making cheap candy. 
The candies which dyed the wool are adulterated with ani¬ 
line dyes, carrying into your stomach objectionable mineral 
matter. 

Outcome: The children should be adequately warned 
against buying cheap candy, which is sufficient outcome to 
justify much more labor than this experiment requires. 

Experiment No. 6. Repeat No. 5 with ice cream, test¬ 
ing for aniline dyes. The procedure will be somewhat dif¬ 
ferent, but the principles the same. 

Experiment No. 7. An experiment devised to show the 
paraffin content of ice cream and chocolate. 
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Experiment No. 8. The repetition of No, 5 -with dif¬ 
ferent brands of catsup instead of candy, still testing for 
aniline dyes. 

Experiment No. 9. Repeat with jams or jellies instead 
of catsup. Compare jellies brought from home (home 
made) with the jellies bought from the store. 

The Outcomes, or Measurement of Teaching Results 
Certain outcomes were expected from the presentation 
of these experiments. They represent the value of the work 
to the class. 

Those outcomes, in the form of knowledges and atti¬ 
tudes, that did develop from this work may he stated 
briefly. 

1. The children became conscious of the bad habit of 
overeating with candy; 

2. of the difference between pure and impure candy; 

3. of the necessity for balanced diets; 

4. of the elements of personal hygiene, especially oral 
hygiene. 

Other outcomes, in the form of actual practices, resulted. 
Parents came to visit the teacher to ask for dietary advice. 
Those children suffering from anaemic conditions were pre¬ 
scribed for by school physician or nurse. School lunches, 
bought by the children, were noticeably improved. Lunches 
provided by mothers also showed marked improvements. 
Definitely undernourished children gained in weight at the 
end of one month from the close of the experiments. Milk 
purchases of the class (purchased in school) doubled. Pro¬ 
miscuous eating of candy slowly decreased. An epidemic of 
“homemade” candies followed. Children, vied with each 
other in making of sweets that contained other dietary re¬ 
quisites in addition to carbohydrates. Many excellent recipes 
were evolved. Checking up of sales of candy store in the 
neighborhood revealed that the candy purchases of this 
group had fallen considerably. As an instance of commu¬ 
nity opposition, it may be mentioned that the sole candy 
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storekeeper of the neighborhood violently opposed this 
work of the teacher. A conference between storekeeper 
and teacher resulted in the decision of the former to discon¬ 
tinue the sale of several notoriously poor brands of candy. 
A survey of the food habits of the children, through means 
of the same diary method, showed the beginnings of new 
practices. Certain marked food prejudices, or idiosyncra¬ 
sies, of several of the children were totally destroyed. 

Although a test of the subject matter, or knowledges in¬ 
volved, was administered to the group, the actual measure¬ 
ment of the results of teaching was carried on through a 
recognition of changed behavior practices. High grades 
on the subject-matter test did not necessarily mean com¬ 
pletely changed habits. It was not attempted to correlate 
the two. 

CONCLUSION 

A definite social situation, making for poor health prac¬ 
tices, existed in this classroom. II recognition of this, a 
body of subject matter and a method for its presentation 
was organized. The teaching results, in the form of defi¬ 
nite knowledges, attitudes, and practices, justified the at¬ 
tempt to cope with the problem. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS 
IN EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Editorial Note! It is designed to matte this department a clearing 
house (t) /or information about current research projects of interest to 
educational sociology, and (2) for ideas with reference to research 
methods and techniques in this field . 

Readers are urged to report their own research projects and to submit 
information regarding other projects of which they have knowledge. 
Suggestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and will be given 
publicity in this department. 

From time to time this department will also make its readers ac¬ 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology . Contribu¬ 
tions of this type from readers will also be welcomed. 

It is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociol¬ 
ogy a cooperative one . To this end the names and addresses of those 
engaged upon research projects will usually be given in order that 
readers may exchange with them ideas upon related projects. 

Continuation of List of Research Projects of 1929 

Following a discussion o{ research in educational sociol¬ 
ogy in 1929 which appeared in the April issue of The 
Journal a partial list of research projects carried on dur¬ 
ing that year was presented. In reviewing the research 
projects and methods developed during 1929 it was impos¬ 
sible within the limitations of space to present a detailed 
picture of projects. For this reason it was necessary to 
give a list of such projects some of which (marked with 
asterisks) had already been described in this department 
in previous issues of The Journal and some of which 
will be presented in greater detail in later issues. 

The following titles complete the list of projects pre¬ 
sented in the April issue; 

Relationship of home and neighborhood influence on juvenile delin¬ 
quency. Dr. L. Schwartz, of the Institute of Child Guidance, New York, 
to be carried on at a station of the Yale Institute of Human Relations 
in Detroitj Michigan, Similar studies will be carried on in Boston and 
New Haven simultaneously. 
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Problems of student guidance. Maurice S. Sheehy, Catholic Univer¬ 
sity, Washington, D. C. 1929. 

♦Problem boys and their brothers. Harry M. Shulman, Research 
Director, Sub-Commission on Causes, New York State Crime Commis¬ 
sion, New York. Completed and published as bulletin 1929, 

Relationship of an emotional maladjustment in children to an emo¬ 
tional maladjustment in their parents. Miss Maud E. Watson, Psy¬ 
chiatric Clinic, Harper Hospital, Detroit, Michigan. Under the auspi¬ 
ces of the Clinic for the Social Adjustment of the Gifted, New York Uni¬ 
versity School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Social Analysis of Educational Institutions 

Sociological analysis of a State teachers college. F, R. Clow, Professor 
of Educational Sociology, State Teachers College, Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
Planned in 1929. To be initiated in 1930. 

Detention homes for neglected or delinquent children in the United 
States. Harrison A. Dobbs, Associate Professor of Social Economy, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, Illinois. Under the auspices of the 
National Probation Association. Planned in 1929; to occupy two years. 

♦Study of conduct habits of Boy Scouts. Henry Pratt Fairchild, Pro¬ 
fessor of Sociology, Graduate School, New York University, Completed 
in 1929. 

♦Social analysis of the rural junior high school. Professor Emory N. 
Ferriss, Cornell University, National Committee on Research in Sec¬ 
ondary Education, Ithaca, New York. Completed 1929. Published as 
bulletin, U. S. Bureau of Education. 

Administration and personnel of a large hoys’ club. Harry Friedgut, 
New York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. 

Statistical study of a large boys’ club. Wallis M. Goldsmith, New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Con¬ 
tinuing 1930. 

Descriptive study of the social settlements of a local area in New York 
City. Caroline W. Leonard, New York University, School of Education, 
New York, M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Facts of child welfare in Soviet Russia—a study of results and under¬ 
lying principles. Charles W. Margold, 1324 Olivia Avenue, Ann Arbor, 
Michigan. 1929, 

Sociological investigation of the Boy Scout program as applied in vi 
local area in New York City. E. DeAlton Partridge, New York Uni¬ 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

♦Physical education in city public schools. Lee M, Ready, U. S. Bureau 
of Education, Department of Interior. Completed and published as 
bulletin. 1929. 
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Descriptive study of a large boys' dub, Reginald Robinson. New 
York University, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis, Con¬ 
tinuing 1930. 

♦Social distance between high-school teachers and their pupils. Weldon 
T, Spears, ’University of Southern California, University Park, Los 
Angeles. 1929, 

Boys’ dub study, Frederic M, Thrasher, Director, Assistant Professor 
of Sociology, New York University, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Group Behavior hi Educational Institutions 

Unionization of school teachers, Caroline Bengton, 4518 Clarendon 
Avenue, Chicago, Illinois. 1929, 

Morale as a social problem in certain selected senior high schools of 
Los Angeles. Mrs, Kate E. Cranon, Department of Sociology, Uni¬ 
versity of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Continuing 1930. 

Social Problems of the Curriculum 

Leadership and related problems of the Christian citizenship programs 
of the Y.M.C.A. in Los Angeles, Loren Bell, Department of Sociology, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles, California. Continuing 
1930. 

Discovery of life situations faced by persons at the several age levels 
as a basis for the construction of a curriculum in character education, 
The objective is the publication of a curriculum of character and religious 
education by the University of Chicago Press, W, G, Bower, University 
of Chicago, Chicago* Illinois, 1929. 

Course of study in educational sociology in the three municipal 
teacher-training schools of New York City. Gertrude M. Campbell, 
College of the City of New York. M.A. thesis, J929-30. 

Social sciences in college entrance and graduation requirements. Daniel 
A. Doecoehide, Mount Alto, Pennsylvania. 1929. 

Vocational genesis of farming occupation in Connecticut. James L, 
Hypes, Connecticut Agricultural College, Storrs, Connecticut. 1929, 

Suggestions for the tentative content for the sociology curriculum of a 
teacher’s college. Alma Jensen, Dickinson, North Dakota. 1929. 

Investigation of history find other social studies in schools, A. C, 
Krcy, American Historical Association, Columbia University, New York. 
Continuing 1930, 

Sex Instruction in the Catholic high school. Matthew Arthur Michel, 
Catholic University, Washington, D, C. 3VI.A, thesis. 

Curriculum of weekday religious schools. Harold S. Tuttle, Associate 
Professor of Education, University of Oregon, Eugene, Oregon. Con¬ 
tinuing 1930. 
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Comparative efficiency of logical and emotional teaching techniques 
in college courses on race relations. Donald Young, Whnrton School, 
University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 1929. 

Influencing race attitudes of college students. Donald Young, Wharton 
School, University of Pennsylvania, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania, 1929. 

Health Education 

Health inventory of New York City. Dr. Michael M. Dayis and 
Mary C. Jarrett. Research Bureau of the Welfare Council, New York. 
Published as a book of 360 pages, January, 1930. 

Study of mortality in twenty-one sanitary districts of Negro Harlem 
to determine the educational bearing of these data. E. George Payne, 
Professor of Educational Sociology, New York University, School of 
Education, and Dr. G. J. Drolet, Statistician for the Tuberculosis and 
Health Association, New York. Continuing 1930. 

Technique for conducting a study of health in a specific area in New 
York City. Mabel E. Rugen, Boys 1 Club Study, New York University, 
School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Completed 1929. 

Adult Education 

Adult education of the foreign born. Marie F, Consistre, New York 
University, School of Eucation, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 
1930. 

Americans in the making: a study in the process of assimilation. H. G, 
Duncan, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 1929. 

Education of master farmers and their wives, O. S. Hamer, State 
University of Iowa, College of Education, Iowa City, Iowa. Continuing 
1930. 

Social significance of the World Workers’ Educational Movement. 
Marius Hansome, 374 Central Park West, New York, N. Y. 1929. 

Educational work of farmers’ organizations in lowa^ Barton Morgan, 
State University of Iowa, College of Education, Iowa City, Iowa. Con¬ 
tinuing 1930. 

Questions which parents ask. Miss Garrah Packer, State University 
of Iowa, College of Education, Iowa City, Iowa. Continuing 1930, 
*Study of social attitudes towards adult education. Miss Lydia Sic— 
mans, University of Southern California, University Park, Los Angeles. 
1929. 

One phase of workers’ education. Philip G. Trupin, New York Uni¬ 
versity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930. 

Informal Education 

Reactions of high-school life, associations, activities, etc., on the per¬ 
sonality of the boy. W. Ryland Boorman, Director of Program and 
Research, Chicago Boys’ Clubs, 452-120 South LaSalle Street, Chicago, 
Illinois. 1929. 
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Experimentation in face-to-face interaction. Lowell J. Carr, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1929. 

Objective studies of newspapers and newspaper readers. Anna H. 
Clark, Susan M. Kingsbury, and associates, Bryn Mawr College, Bryn 
Mawr, Pennsylvania, 1929. 

Out-of-school occupations of school children in Oshkosh, Wisconsin. 
F, R. Clow, Oshkosh, Wisconsin, 1929. 

Recreation on the high sca$. Claude C. Cornwall, New York Univer¬ 
sity, School of Education, New York. M.A. thesis. Continuing 1930, 

Conditioning factors in the socialization of the high-school pupil. H. 
D, Douglass, Fowlcrvillc, Michigan. 1929, 

Educational values of secondary-school socials, together with their 
application, Guy Turner Hicks, University of Colorado, Boulder, Col¬ 
orado. Ph,D. thesis. 

Relationship betvi'een certain social factors and school progress among 
high-school pupils in Charlotte N. C. Gustave Ernst Metz, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. M.A. thesis, 

Analysis of the activities of Junior nml senior-liigh-schoo! students out 
of school. J. P, Moore, Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, 
Colorado, M.A. thesis. 1929. 

Sociology of play. M. H. Neumeycr, 3551 University Avenue, Los 
Angeles, California, 1929. 

Race attitudes diffused through popular magazine fiction. Jeannette 
Randolph. 1929. 

The hobby; a psycho-social study of modern culture. Carl W. Stro\v P 
Knox College, Galesburg, Illinois, 1929, 

Activities of children in life outside the school Albert M. Watson, 
Colorado State Teachers College, Greeley, Colorado. M.A. thesis. 1929, 

Sociological study of the drama and stage, Harry F. Weber, Box 
164, Myerstown, Pennsylvania, 1929, 

Education and Iht Conununity 

^Social analysis of college communities, Dr, Martin Hayes Bickham, 
Director of Committee on Social Analysis of College Communities, 53 
West Jackson Street, Chicago, Illinois. Continuing 1930, 

Methods of organizing social forces to solve problems in community 
life. Lucy J. Chamberlain, New York University, School ui Education, 
New York. Ph.D. thesis, Continuing 1930. 

Community study. Floyd N, House, University of Virginia, Univer¬ 
sity, Virginia. 1929. 

* Middletown: a study in contemporary American culture. Robert 
F. Lynd and Helen Merrell Lynch Institute of Social and Religious 
Research, New York. Published ns n book in 1929. 
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♦Division factors in community centers. Miss Marie G. Merrill, 
Supervisor of Community Centers, Board of Education, Chicago, Illinois. 
Completed 1929. 

Teachcr-community relationships, Reuben C. Schandotff, University 
of South Dakota, Vermilion, South Dakota, M.A. thesis. 

Sociological study of churches in a local area in New York City. J. 
W. Schmittenhenner, New York University, School of Education, New 
York. Continuing 1930, 

Social Outcomes of Education 

Follow-up study of boys’ club members. Sam Angeloff, New York 
University, School of Education, New York. Continuing 1930. 

What becomes of high-school graduates who do not go to college. 
W. R. G. Bender, College of Education, State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Iowa. Continuing 1930. 

Measurement of the effectiveness and the efficiency of propaganda. 
Lowell J. Carr, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan. 1929. 

Voters’ attitudes on selected public questions, including an analysis 
of factors therein, and an attempt to measure the voter’s political intelli¬ 
gence. Seba Eldridge, University of Kansas, Lawrence, Kansas. 1929. 

Patients discharged from the Rome State School for the period begin¬ 
ning January 1, 1905, and ending December 31, 1924. Roy William 
Foley, Colgate University, Hamilton, New York. 1929. 

Education and Social Progress 

Relationship between education and the five-year plan of construction 
in Soviet Russia. George S. Counts, International Institute, Teachers 
College, Columbia University, New York. 1929. 

Social problems and education. Florence L. Gould, Box 94, Pepperell, 
Massachusetts. 1929. 

Essentials of American education. Henry Suzzallo, Director, Na¬ 
tional Advisory Committee on Education, Washington, D. C. Con¬ 
tinuing 1930. 

Methods of Research 

Methodology of sociology and of the social sciences. L. L. Bernard, 
Washington University, St. Louis, Missouri. Continuing 1930. 

♦Cinematography in sociological research. James R. Griffiths, Boys’ 
Club Study, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Continuing 1930. 

Indexes of social status as research techniques, Edwin L. Huntley, 
New York University, School of Education, New York, M.A. thesis. 
Continuing 1930, 
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Standardization o( tests in terms of social needs* C« C v Peters, De¬ 
partment of Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania! Completed 1929. published in book 1930. 

Effects of motion pictures and an evaluation of fiction and sermons. 
C. C. Peters, Department ol Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania 
State College, State College Pennsylvania. Completed 1929. Pub¬ 
lished in book 1930. 

Techniques for measuring certain differences. C. C Peters, Depart¬ 
ment of Education and Psychology, Pennsylvania State College, State 
College, Pennsylvania. Completed 1929. Published in book 3930. 

Case study as a method of research in educational sociology. Robert 
L, Whitley, New York University, School of Education, New York. 
Ph. D. thesis* Continuing 1930. 



BOOK REVIEWS 


Educational Yearbook, 1928, edited by I. L. Kandel. New 
York: Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Co* 
lumbia University, 1929, xiv+464 pages, 

Comparing this latest Yearbook with its four predecessors, what 
strikes one most at first glance is the decrease in the number of nations 
discussed. Thus, while the pioneer volume for 1924 unveiled to the pub¬ 
lic a portrait of educational conditions in Australia, Bulgaria, Canada, 
China, Czechoslovakia, England, France, Germany, Italy, Norway, 
South Africa, and the United States, the new Yearbook has narrowed 
down its discussion to five countries. Of this quintet, the only new¬ 
comer is Palestine, which in- two splendid sections is accorded excel¬ 
lent treatment by Humphrey E. Bowman and Dr. Isaac B. Berkson. 
Active on the native terrain of Zion, both these men are completely 
informed and know what they are writing about Mr. Bowman, who 
is director of the Department of Education for the Palestine Govern¬ 
ment, discusses Palestine’s general system of education. The Zionist 
school system is the topic of Dr. Berkson, who, incidentally, is acting 
director of the Department of Education of the Palestine Zionist Execu¬ 
tive. For the student of modern comparative education these pages 
on Palestine fill a long-felt want. Noteworthy is the fact, moreover, 
that they are so clearly written that even the lay reader—given ordi¬ 
nary intelligence—may approach them without dread. 

Besides this new material on Palestine, the Yearbook for 1928 offers 
to its readers the traditional and standard favorites—England, France, 
Germany, and the United States. Displayed in all the previous Year¬ 
books, this quartet constitutes the Big Four of present-day comparative 
education. A special slice of the book is given over to the discussion of 
the problems of modern vocational education. As usual, the material 
presented by the several editors is rich and valuable. Most of the mat¬ 
ter, of course, is rather solid and heavy, though here and there, happily 
enough, the narrative’s difficult course is somewhat brightened by a few 
incandescent sidelights. Especially lush irt this respect are the debates 
on the reorganization of secondary education as recently staged on the 
platforms of the French Senate. As often happens, one can’t refrain 
from wondering how our native Justinians, in Congress assembled, 
would behave, once they got the power of tampering with educational 
questions on a national basis. The only good immediate result that I can 
foresee in such an event—to judge by the experience of the French 
Republic— is an even wittier and racier Co?i^ressiona/ Record. 

But the Yearbook is valuable, not for its stimulating sidelights, but 
for its serious and solid stuff. Handled by capable experts, the result 
as always is a reference work of great and permanent importance. 

Adolph E. Meyer 
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Have We Kepi the Faithf by Charles A. Prosser and 
Charles R. Allen. New York: The Century Com¬ 
pany, xvH~ 429 pages. 

When well-seasoned schoolmen turn upon the public schools with so 
direct a question as the title of this new book, and when they defend 
their theses with such ability as is in evidence in this ease, it behooves 
u* to take stock of their claims. Their answer to the question in the 
title is an unequivocal negative. The fnith which the fathers bequeathed 
was that of a system of schools which should give us real equality of 
opportunity in education. This, they hold, has not yet been forthcom¬ 
ing because the program is still much too dominated by scholasticism 
and tradition and the notion of preparation for college. The faith of 
the fathers was in a system of education adapted to the needs of 
America, while what we have is too largely aimed at personal enjoy¬ 
ment mid ornamentation and too little towards the duties of the citizen 
and the making of an honest living. We may not agree and we may 
dislike to have our admittedly great achievement in public education so 
severely taken to taskv But the authors will not be lonely in their point 
of view. Theirs is only one more book written by able and ami able 
heretics who cannot be happy until those who standardize both the ritual 
and the litany take note of the p'wnt ill health of the church. Such 
picturesque chapter headings as “When Doctors Disagree,” "The Domi¬ 
nating Dead,” and "The New Baby on the Educational Doorstep" 
inveigle the reader to inquire into the contents of that chapter. I have 
not been disappointed. The literary ruse is justified by the chapter con¬ 
tents. Philosophers of education will like this hook. College professors 
should all read it, And all of us may concern ourselves with the con¬ 
ditions that justify its appearance. 

J. O. C&BAGER 

Our Government , hy JAMES M. Cain. New York: Alfred 
Knopf, 1930, 241 pages+x, 

The Other Side of Government, by David Lawrence. New 
York: Charles Scribner^ Sons, 1929, 285 pnges+xii. 

One of the best hits of sacrilegious buffoonery to fall in my hands 
in a long time is the modest little volume entitled Our Government, 
prepared for print by James M. Cain, Once active as an apprentice on 
the celebrated Baltimore Sun, Cain has now reached the top as an edi¬ 
torial writer for the New York World, He looks at politics not with 
a dreamy baby stare but with a realistic and unemotional microscope. 
The bookshelves> of course* have long been straining under their aching 
load of tomes on the science of government, Blit most of such works, 
having been written in the academic cloister* are usually too remote 
from the immediate field of action to catch the inside details. Then, 
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too, there are those writers on politics who in their zeal for truth and 
reform become hot and indignant, and thus frighten away their readers 
to the lighter and more cheerful forms of letters* All these horrible 
pitfalls Cain gracefully sidesteps. From his personal, first-hand contact 
with government in action he has learned what it really is. What he 
has to say is amusing. Yet behind the curtain of his Rabelaisian glee 
there is stuff solid enough to make one pause. The whole political 
clown show is there, from the mighty President of the Republic to the 
portentous sheriff. 

Our Government scores a dead center in the bull's-eye. Especially 
do I commend it to serious schoolmasters, male and female. Every 
library in this sweet land of liberty ought to house it on its shelves. 

The "other side” of government which the diligent Mr. Lawrence 
attempts to reveal is amusirg, too, but in a very sad way. Attempting 
like Mr. Cain to make the reader privy to the less perceptible phases 
of a working democracy, Mr. Lawrence hauls out the inside details of 
such matters as legislative business, the filibuster, the president's power, 
justice without politics, the I.C.C,, railroad labor peace, motor high¬ 
ways, radio regulation, food inspection, and so on to the final thirty- 
fourth chapter. Lawrence dives into his exposition by correcting "pop¬ 
ular misconceptions" concerning the Federal Constitution. Unlike the 
clowning Cain, Mr. Lawrence gamers his humorous touches un¬ 
wittingly. His jocular pearls are sprinkled throughout the book, but 
some of his most lustrous varieties are displayed in his last chapter, 
named the "Call to Public Service.” "Too often," he laments here, “the 
paths of party politics are strewn with the tragedies of a broken heart, 
..." What the candidate for office needs is “a sense of chivalry, a 
sense of sportsmanship, a sense of fair play.” Furthermore, "many 
candidates for office would gladly risk ... a clean campaign if they 
could only be assured that the electorate would be fair.” Mr. Lawrence, 
I am convinced, would make an excellent writer of mammy songs. 

Adolph E. Mbyer 

Challenge of the Aged, by Abraham Epstein. New 
York: Macy-Masius: The Vanguard Press, 1928, 
435 pages. 

“China, India, and the United States are the only large countries still 
remaining without any form of modern old-age provisions. The United 
States alone, of all the industrial countries, persists in ignoring all the 
changes brought about by the new conditions and, as a nation, still insists 
in applying early scvcntccnth-century remedies to twentieth-century ills.” 
This statement, made by Abraham Epstein, executive secretary of the 
American Association for Old Age Security, and one of the outstanding 
authorities in our country upon the subject of old age, is certainly an 
indictment of the most prosperous country in the history of the world. 
While 38 foreign governments have enacted legislation establishing con- 
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struclive systems of old-age pensions, the United States has continued 
to care for its aged dependents in antiquated poorhousea, the adminis¬ 
tration of which costs the country more per capita than would a system 
of old-age pensions. Mr. Epstein, who has spent ttn years in the study 
of old-age dependency and pensions, has embodied the results in 
Ghallengt 0 / the Aged* One out of every three persons in the United 
States who attains old age reaches that final stage of life dependent 
upon charity! or upon children, for the most part already overburdened 
with economic problems. In Challenge of the Aged, Mr. Epstein 
analyzes the causes oi old-age dependency and reviesvs all of the exist¬ 
ing pension systems in forty-five foreign countries and in the Umttd 
States, tracing the history of legislative enactments in each, the im¬ 
provements made in the light of experience, the philosophy underlying 
the provisions of each country* the amounts of the pensions paid, and the 
methods by which these are administered. 

Lucy J. Chamberlain 

Community Recrealion > by J. E, EhSOM, New York: The 
Century Company> 1929, 278 pages. 

This contribution by Professor Elsom of the University of Wisconsin 
is the fourth in a scries known ns the Social Workers' Library. The 
series is edited by John L. Gillin. 

What is this country doing with its leisure time? Can men be trusted 
with leisure? What can the community, especially the governmental 
agencies, do to encourage a profitable use of leisure? These arc all 
questions that arc being asked by thoughtful people and to a large extent 
have not been answered, Professor Elsom approaches the problem from 
an educational viewpoint. He says, f, pUy is education, 11 and again, 
"there arc other agencies beside books and the four walls of the school¬ 
room which quicken the intelligence, develop the judgments, and pro¬ 
mote quick response to stimuli." The author has qualified as an 
expert to say these things as they come as the result of long and valuable 
experience in the recreation field. 

Recreation is referred to as those things that we do in our leisure time 
which we ourselves select* The element of freedom must be present. 
The activities must represent the want of the individual, 

Just how these wants ore to be established so that they will be profit¬ 
able to the individual and to the community has not been considered- If 
the individual toani is to be trusted society has some responsibility in 
establishing that want high on the scale. The individual must want to 
participate at times rather than always be a locker-on % The satisfaction 
that comes from creative participation must be felt by that individual in 
order to guarantee further participation. 

The book is practical and is one that should be in the hands of the 
community recreation worker. It deals with recreational activities that 
have been tried out and been proven. Types of activities adapted to 
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various conditions and seasons of the year are well outlined. The ma¬ 
terial is presented in lay terms and this yery simplicity is a commenda¬ 
tory factor. 

Jay B. Nash 

The Rural Community, by E. W. Burgess (Editor). Chi¬ 
cago: Publications of the American Sociological So¬ 
ciety. University of Chicago Press, 1929, xxiii, 416 
pages. 

Each year the various suborganizations of the Sociological Society build 
their discussions around a single theme topic. During the last confer¬ 
ence it was the rural community. Necessarily much of the subject mat¬ 
ter treated city and country relationships. These include u Urban In¬ 
fluence and Selection,” Gillette; "Selective Rural-Urban Migration,” 
Zimmerman; "Family Life and Rural Organization,” Kolb; "Studies 
in Rural Leadership" Sanderson and Nafe; "Urbanization as Measured 
by Newspaper Circulation” (abstract only), Park. There are in all 
some seventy papers and abstracts, making a detailed review out of the 
question. Most of these papers, if not all, grow out of research. One is 
impressed at the extent to which the students of rural life are turning 
to the objective methods, 

For the student of both sociology and education this volume offers 
more than any of the previous issues unless it be the 1926 number which 
dealt with the urban community. In the section on educational sociology 
are abstracts of papers by G, A. Works, D. H. Kulp, II, E. de S. Brun¬ 
ner, F. R, Clow, H. D, Douglass, and D. A. Dollarhide, These deal in 
the main with education in the rural communities. 

In the main, the educational implications of a book such as this are 
only by-products of the central theme. This is not a drawback for 
one who wants to see education and its problems in their true perspec¬ 
tive to community life and all that it implies. Often such material is 
more useful for the schoolman than much that is being prepared espe¬ 
cially for his consumption. 

Nels Andbrson* 

Introduction to Sociology, by Carl A. Dawson and War¬ 
ner E. Gettys. New York: The Ronald Press Com¬ 
pany, 1929, vH-866 pages. 

In the preparation of this volume, an "effort has been made to set 
forth the fundamental sociological concepts in an order that is both logi¬ 
cal and easy for students to follow, and to illustrate and explain these 
concepts in terms of concretely described social situations.” The book 
is divided into five major parts, dealing with "The Community,” "The 
Processes and Products of Interaction,” "Society and the Person," 
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“Social Change,” and “Sociology, Sociologists, and the Sociological 
Method,” The community is discussed first in order to stimulate “the 
student’s interest in his own community and those closely related to it, 
sharpen his powers of social observation, and introduce him to the tools 
of social analysis ” The more difficult conceptions are presented later 
in the book after the student has heen introduced to the subject. 

Excellent discussions arc given of the ecological processes and of 
social change. The former receive here their first extended treatment 
in an introductory text. The section on social change includes a discus¬ 
sion of indices of social disorganization, the process of social disorgan¬ 
ization, and social reorganization through social movements. Especially 
excellent is the discussion of social reorganization through social move¬ 
ments. The mechanisms of social disorganization and reorganization 
are graphically described so as to acquaint the student with the phe¬ 
nomena of social change. In the last part of the book appears a sum¬ 
mary of the development of sociology, and n discussion of the field and 
methods of sociology. The authors indicate that the consensus in 
sociology at present is “towards a standardization of fundamental con¬ 
cepts in meaning and in use; a growing interest in human ecology; an 
objective approach to the study of group phenomena; and the formula¬ 
tion of tentative, generalized hypotheses on the basis of concrete data 
and in terms of its timeless and universal aspects." They recognize the 
“increasing emphasis upon methods of research." 

R. L, Whitley 

Cases in the Administration of Guidance, by John M. 
Brewer. New York: McGraw-Hill Book Com¬ 
pany, 1929, xvi+304 pages. 

Plethora of guidance material is flooding the market. Discriminating 
judgment in its appraisal is increasingly important for both layman and 
student. A recent publication addressed to "all workers in and stu¬ 
dents of guidance 11 stresses a heretofore neglected aspect of guidance 
and affords arv opportunity to evaluate its contribution to the total edu¬ 
cational process and to consider the direction in which its advocates an¬ 
ticipate progress. 

The book, which is offered ns a companion volume to Cate Studies in 
Educational and Vocational Guidance, is the result of the combined 
efforts of a research class in the Graduate School of Education, Har¬ 
vard University. The title, Cases in the Administration of Guidance, 
is indicative of its purpose, which is 

to present a comprehensive exhibit of the problems which arise in 
the prosecution of educational and vocational guidance, from the 
standpoint of one who would organize, reorganize, and supervise. 
Contents comprise an introductory chapter on "Case Method and 
Case Reports 9 followed by one hundred and forty-nine specific problems 
classified under twenty-seven chapter headings. Questions designed to 
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aid the reader in analysis of administrative situations involved in “guid¬ 
ance” accompany each problem. References for each chapter, as well as 
a general bibliography, comprise the Appendix. 

The reviewer would not classify the book as “guidance” literature 
nor would she recommend it to the general reader who seeks to clarify 
hiB thinking on the objectives, functions, or methods of guidance. Its: 
major field cf usefulness would seem to be teacher-training institutions, 
where the topics suggested might well be used as the basis of group 
discussion in the field of general education. 

Anna Y. Reed 

The Education of Mentally Defective Children, by Alice 
Descoeudres, translated from the second French edi¬ 
tion by Ernest F. Row. New York: D. C. Heath 
and Company, 1929, 306 pages* 

Mile. Dcscoeudres's book is a natural sequence to the pioneer interest 
in the feebleminded that led Binet to his first intelligence scale. It is 
written literally in the spirt of “twenty years after” when the emphasis 
in dealing with the mentally defective has shifted from disputes about 
whether or not they should be segregated to a consideration of how they 
should be trained once segregation has occurred. Here is u detailed ac¬ 
count of specialized method indicating that we have passed through 
the first stages of experimentation in educating the mentally subnormal 
and that we are beginning to check up on the results of our treatment. 

The author was trained by Dr. Decroly whose method she has adopted 
and elaborated. It is dear that she is an exceptional teacher giving 
a first-hand account of what she actually does. As in the c^se of all 
good teachers, we shall never know how much of the success is to be 
ascribed to the method and how much to herself as a person, but Mile. 
Descoeudres modestly gives the palm to the method. The mentally 
defective are segregated both in separate schools and in separate classes, 
though the author prefers the former arrangement because it gives the 
educator opportunity to supervise the child's whole environment. The 
sexes are educated together in small classes and the aim is “education 
rather than instruction.” The classroom atmosphere is one of freedom 
and individual activity with emphasis largely upon sensory training and 
utilitarian teaching. One of the subjects is “Practical Life,” in which 
the pupil is instructed in “all kinds of utilitarian knowledge such as is 
required every da}'.” The curriculum includes physical training, hand¬ 
work, drawing, speech training, reading, spelling, arithmetic, and train¬ 
ing of the senses and attention through Montessori methods and the use 
of the Decroly games* Walks in the country and the cultivation of a 
garden are regarded as essential parts of the school activity. It is sur¬ 
prising to find how this development of the senses underlies the teaching 
of the abstract material—reading, arithmetic, and so on. 
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The most striking difference* however, is the acceptance abroad of 
greater responsibility for the socially incompetent. The community sup¬ 
ports a Societe dc Patronage, one patron being assigned to each child. 
The patron begins his work as an adviser before the child leaves the 
special school, and he continues his personal interest until the child has 
passed through apprenticeship and become established in trade. He su¬ 
pervises behavior, health, employment relationships, financial difficulties, 
and so on* This applies, of course, only to those among the defective 
who are capable of earning A living; the weaker children are assigned 
to labor colonies in the country. In addition, the community provides 
“Classes Gardiennes” for the purpose ol receiving “outside school 
hours, elementary-school children whose parents arc detained all day 
long away from home by their work and in general all who arc de¬ 
prived of supervision,” The time is occupied with gymnastics, singing, 
walks, and visits to the museum. Mile. Dcscocudrcs presents these mat¬ 
ters as if they were not unusual but those in America who are interested 
in subnormal children will be impressed by the educational attitudes 
and the methods portrayed in her account. 

Agnes M. Conklin 

The Science of Psychology, by Raymond H. Wheei.er. 
New York; Thomas Y. Crowell Company, 1929, 556 
pages. 

Dr, Wheeler has made an admirable attempt to set forth the view¬ 
point and methods of Gestalt psychology. The hook is intended as an 
introductory study in the field of psychology and is very complete. The 
works of Kohler, Koffka, and Ogden make no pretense of covering the 
entire field. They presuppose a knowledge of elementary psychology 
while Dr, Wheeler takes it for granted that the render has had no 
previous work in psychology. In his preface Wheeler says that he be¬ 
lieves most of the newer texts in psychology err on the side of too great 
simplicity. The reviewer of this book is convinced that he has certainly 
avoided these faults and is of the opinion that it is a most difficult book 
for beginners, 

The book is organized around two configurational principles, First, 
that the facts which are naturally and logically primary in any system 
should be the easiest for the student to grasp; and second, that the 
whole is logically prior to its parts and determines the action of the 
parts. The book starts with a study of the individual as a member of 
society, He is a part of a whole, The field is gradually limited by con¬ 
sidering different phases of the individual's behavior as separate wholes, 
together with their underlying causes. We thus progress from the 
social behavior of the individual to his intelligent behavior and then to 
his emotional actions, Next we study the learning process, then obser¬ 
vational behavior which leads to a consideration of the sense organs 
and a study of the nervous system, This is the reverse of most elemen- 
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tary texts in psychology. Dr. Wheeler uses an abundance of experimen¬ 
tal evidence to support his views which are decidedly different from 
those of conventional psychology. 

C. E. Bbnson 

The Inheritance of Mental Diseases, by Abraham Myer- 
SON. Baltimore, Maryland: Williams and Wilkin 9 
Company, 1925, 336 pages. 

Dr. Myerson, who is professor of neurology at Tufts College Medical 
School, lias written a most interesting scientific book on the inheritance 
of mental diseases. In this work he presents the subjects of psychiatry, 
neurology, biology, and eugenics from an entirely new angle. The main 
purpose of the book seems to be to establish scientific facts whereby 
social conditions may be bettered and an improvement of race conditions 
looked forward to. He has made a very thorough review of the litera¬ 
ture of the subject, citing 97 family histories and detailing a number 
of experiments, with a view of showing that psychiatrists in general 
have greatly exaggerated the role of heredity in mental disease and that 
clinical research in this field has been unusually biased. He sets forth 
the fact that there is much evidence of the inheritance of acquired char¬ 
acteristics. He treats the general groups of mental diseases, the various 
forms of neuroses, epilepsy, and feeblemindedness. He discusses at length 
the conclusions in relation to vertical transmission of specific mental 
diseases. In this he attempts to answer the problem—Given a certain 
type of mental disease in an ancestor, what form of mental disease is 
to be expected in his direct insane descendants? In another chapter he 
discusses the horizontal transmission of mental diseases in which he 
tries to answer the problem—Given two or more insane siblings, do 
their psychoses tend to be like or unlike? If like, what diseases are 
most likely to run through such a fraternity? If unlike, are there any 
disease groups that are mutually exclusive? He gives a very full dis¬ 
cussion of these interesting and significant problems. 

The style is direct, clear, and challenges the best efforts and thoughts 
of the reader. It is an interesting presentation of a most difficult sub¬ 
ject. The bibliography is quite inclusive. 

C. E. Benson 

Systematic Psychology: Prolegomena , by Edward Brai> 
ford Titchener. New York: The Macmillan Com¬ 
pany, 1929, 278 pages* 

This book, issued under the editorship of H. P. Weld, forms the intro¬ 
duction to a work which had not yet taken shape at the author’s death 
in 1927. Even 1 this part is published without the chapter on “Method' 1 
which was planned for it; yet as it stands it is a complete treatment 
of the matters included, which are science and its spirit, the viewpoint 
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of psychology) and its subject matter. These three arc interrelated, 
since the nature of psychology depends on that of science and the defini¬ 
tion of any science may be made in terms of either viewpoint or subject 
matter. 

The definition of psychology is taken up in terms of its differentiation 
from two other representative sciences) physics and biology. This is 
approached through a critical analysis of the conceptions of Wundt, 
Avenartus, Mach, and others, and results in a definition of psychology 
as the science of existential experience regarded as dependent upon a 
determinate biological system (the nervous system)* All this concerns 
only the viewpoint of psychology, Turning to its definition as subject 
matter the author finds general confusion, even a common avoidance of 
the task itself. The scientific definition of a subject matter may be 
either formal or material. The former delimits logically; the latter 
expresses the common nature of its items. Thus the subject matter of 
physics is energetic (formal) and universal, or nonimlividuatc (ma¬ 
terial) while that of biology is behavioral and individuate; i,c„ concerned 
with the organism. Similarly stated the subject matter of psychology is 
sensory and systematic (correlated with n single organic system). The 
author, though aware of objections to the word ‘‘sensory" finds no other 
term—such as "experiential”—preferable to it, 

Such a brief statement can give no adequate impression of the quality 
of this work. To understand the range of historical materials sub¬ 
jected to review, the keenness of its analysis, its judicial fairness and 
clarity of style one must turn to the book itself, in which a passion for 
scholarship is united with the fine temper of scientific restraint. 

Ron hat MacDouoau, 

Man's Social Destiny, by Charles A. EllwOOd. Nash¬ 
ville; Cokeabury Press, 1929, 219 pages. 

During the year 1929, the author of this book presented the Cole 
Lectures in the School of Religion in Vanderbilt University. The sub¬ 
jects of the lectures in this course formed the chapters of the publica¬ 
tion and are as follows: l> Present Social Pessimism; II, The Re¬ 
sources of Mankind; III, The Future of Science; IV, The Future 
Government; V, The Future of Education; VI, The Future of Reli¬ 
gion. 

The space allotted for this review does not permit the detailed dis¬ 
cussion of each of these chapters. We should like, however, to quote 
from the chapter on The Future of Education. The writer says: 

The function of education, it must now be plain, is nothing less 
than the building of our human world. If the development of cul¬ 
ture is through the process of learning, then education is the 
method of controlling this process. As Ward proclaimed, it should 
be directed towards collective telesis, The very fact that educa¬ 
tion plays such a key part in all future social development shows 
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us, however, that our social progress is not inevitable and auto¬ 
matic. What sort of progress we shall be able to show in the im¬ 
mediate future largely, if not wholly, depends upon the sort of 
education given to the mass of the people. If it is an education 
which looks backward, then little progress can be expected. If it 
is an education that studies and stresses chiefly the material side 
of culture, then only an ill-balanced civilization can result. If 
narrow and partisan propaganda dominates our schools, our 
churches, and our public press, then seeds of error and dissension 
are liable to be sown which are almost certain to result in future 
social conflicts and social instability. 

The quotation represents the spirit of the book which is character¬ 
ized by a sane optimism concerning the future of progress. Man's Social 
Destiny is scholarly and thought-provoking and represents the outstand¬ 
ing achievement in the writings of the author. It is particularly per¬ 
tinent at this time when there prevails generally, in the writings of the 
leading men, pessimism in the fields m which Professor Ellwood writes. 
It is therefore highly important to have a book of such outstanding 
merit, presenting so sane a view, with such outstanding clearness. 
Every teacher should read this book in its entirety. 

E. George Payne 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

Dr. Earl Hudelson for several years a member of the staff of the 
college of education of the University of Minnesota has resigned to be¬ 
come dean of the School of Education of West Virginia University. 

Dr. Don C. Bliss, president of the State Normal School at Trenton, 
New Jerscyj has resigned his position to takes effect at the end of the 
present school year. Dr. Bliss will give his time to literary work. 

Dr. George A, Lundberg of the University of Pittsburgh has been 
selected os the new director of the Bureau of Social Research of the 
Pittsburgh “Federation of Social Agencies, The Buhl Foundation gave 
a grant of $37,500 for the work of this bureau. 

The Phi Delta Kappa Education Fraternity through the National 
Headquarters office, 1180 East Sixty-third Street, Chicago, Illinois, an¬ 
nounces for the academic year 1930-1931 research fellowships and 
scholarships in amounts from $500 to $2500. They arc open to young 
men seeking graduate study for masters' or doctors' degrees. Any per¬ 
sons interested should communicate to the above address for further 
information. 

The Brazil Summer School 

The International Institute of Education is sponsoring again the Brazil 
Summer School to be held at Rio d« Janeiro from July 10 to August 
12, 1930. Education for better international understanding can be pro¬ 
moted in no better fashion than by bringing the teachers of one nation 
together with the teachers and leaders of another people. 

Two nationally known school administrators have given up the admin¬ 
istrative fields to become university teachers, Superintendent Thomas 
R. Cole of Seattle joins the faculty of the University of Washington 
at the beginning of the academic school year. He will give courses in 
school administration. The other of these distinguished men is Dr. 
Meredith, State Commissioner of Education, Hartford, Connecticut, 
Dr. Meredith becomes head of the department of educational adminis¬ 
tration of the School of Education of New York University, 

Dr. Alonzo Meyers, director of teacher training of the State Depart¬ 
ment of Education in Connecticut will be a member of the department 
of tcachcrs-coUtge and normal-school education in September. 

Dr. Donald Snedden, assistant professor of psychology at Harvard 
University, and son of Professor David Snedden of Columbia University, 
joins the staff of the department of educational psychology of New York 
University as director of tht psychological clinic at tbt opening of the 
next school year. 

Dr. Robert Jahrling, who for the past several years ha 9 been a mem¬ 
ber of the psychology department of the Maxwell Training School, 
joined the staff of the College of Education of the College of the City 
of New York at the opening of the spring term. 
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News front the Field 

Mr. Floyd Harshman, formerly principal of the high school at Athens, 
Ohio, has been elected principal of a newly organized Hamilton Town¬ 
ship high school in a suburb of Trenton, New Jersey. Mr* Harshman 
is at present a graduate student in New York University. 

The Journal of Higher Education has been launched by the School of 
Education of Ohio State University under the editorial leadership of 
Professor W. W. Charters and a group of his associates. A number of 
prominent leaders in various fields of education in many different sec¬ 
tions of the country are designated as associate editors. 

Conference of Social Work to Be in Boston 
The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the National Conference of Social 
Work and Associate Groups will take place in Boston, June 6 to 14. 
More than forty groups in various fields of social work will meet at 
that time. The Conference will be formally opened on the evening of 
June 8 by a presidential address given by Dr, Miriam Van Waters, 
referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court. 

The 27 th Annual Convention of the Religious Education Association 
“Our Changing Mores and Their Significance for Character and 
Religious Education/ 1 is the problem for the 27th Annual Convention of 
the Religious Education Association, to be held at the Municipal Audi¬ 
torium at Cleveland, April 23-25. This problem raises a number of 
pertinent questions that demand penetrating and critical thinking by pa¬ 
rents, churchmen, school teachers, and leaders in all other organizations 
having to do with character development. 



CONTRIBUTORS’ RAGE 

Austin R. CouUou is deputy superintendent of schools of Albany* 
New York. Superintendent Coupon is a native of New York. He 
received the Sc.B,, Ph.B., and A.M. degrees from the State Teachers 
College, Albany, New York. 

Burton Elsworth Davis is a native of Idaho. He received Ins bacca¬ 
laureate degree at the University of Idaho and has since then been 
teacher, principal, and superintendent of schools in Idaho and Montana. 
In 192? Mr. Davis received his A.M. from the University of California 
and is now teaching fu the Edison Junior High School in Los Angeles. 
He is n member of Phi Delta Kappa and has written several articles for 
various educational magazines. Mr. Davis is now working for his doc¬ 
torate at the University of Southern California. 

Floyd R. Eastwood is an instructor in the department of physical edu¬ 
cation, School of Education* New York University. He received his 
B.P.E. degree in the International Young Men's Christian Association 
and the A.M. from Clark University. Mr. Eastwood has had several 
years' experience in recreational activities in bays" camp life ns well as 
in directing physical education in public schools. 

Mr. Irving V. Sollins is native of Maryland. He is a graduate of 
Maryland State Teachers College. He is now pursuing his under¬ 
graduate studies in the School of Education of New York University. 

William Clark Trow received his Ph.D, nt Columbia University and 
lias taught in the Universities of Rochester, Cincinnati, Yale, and Michi¬ 
gan. For the past four years he has been associate professor of educa¬ 
tional psychology in the School of Education at tlfe University of Michi¬ 
gan. He U the author of Scientific Method in Er/uenfiou; The Religious 
Development of Adolescence, a translation of a monograph by Oskar 
Knpky; The Psychology of Confidence » 
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ADDITIONS TO MEMBERSHIP LIST OF THE NATIONAL 
SOCIETY FOR THE STUDY OF EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 1 

Andrews, Benjamin R., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Briggs, Edith M,, City Normal School, Rochester, N, Y. 

Counts, George S., Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York City 

Cox, Philip W. L., New York University, New York City 
Daniel, V* E., Wiley College, Marshall, Texas 
Gans, Bird Item (Mrs, Howard S.), 25 East 77th Street, New York 
City 

Geiger, Theodor, Braunschweig, Germany (Brunswick), Hildebrand- 
Strasse 45 

Isanogle, A. M., Western Maryland College, Westminster, Md. 
Jacobs, Guy A., Black Hills Teachers College, Spearhsh, South Dakota 
MaWhinney, W. T., General Motors Institute of Technology, Flint, 
Mich, 

Moore, Clyde B,, Caldwell Hall, Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
Rugg, Harold, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York City 
Schad, Ruth C„ Marshall College, Huntington, West Virginia 
Belle, E, S,, State Teachers College, Winona, Minn. 

Stowe, A, Monroe, Randolph Macon Woman’s College, Lynchburg, Va. 
Stubbs, Florence H.. State Teachers College, Farmville, Va. 

1 First list published in the March issue of The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
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EDITORIAL 

With this issue of The Journal the third year of its 
history comes to an end. The editors -wish to take this 
opportunity of thanking the readers and contributors for 
their fine cooperation during this period of its infancy. 
The success of The Journal is due to, and must continue 
to be, the result of the splendid cooperation the editors have 
received both from readers and contributors. 

The period of infancy has not been lived through with¬ 
out the diseases incident to that period of existence, but 
The Journal has lived, and with the same cooperation 
we have had in the past, its success is guaranteed. Edito¬ 
rially we close this volume with a feeling of gratitude to 
all those who have made The Journal the success it has 
been.’ 


Certain Numbers of Volume I op The Journal 
Are Wanted 

The University of Illinois has asked the librarian of 
the New York University Library at Washington Square 
to supply it with Nos. 1,3, and 6 to complete a set of Vol¬ 
ume I of The Journal of Educational Sociology. 
Will a reader who is willing to sell these numbers kindly 
communicate with Mr. Nelson W. McCombs, New York 
University, Washington Square East, New York, N. Y.? 



THE RELATION OF EDUCATIONAL PSYCHOL 
OGY TO EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Frank N. Freeman 

One of the most obvious of the relations between edu¬ 
cational psychology and educational sociology is the rela¬ 
tion in age. A recently elected university president who 
has attracted wide comments because of his youthfulncss 
remarked in his first address to the students that he was 
especially glad to meet them because they were the first 
persons he had met in his new position who were younger 
than he. Furthermore, he said, they always would be 
younger than he. This is somewhat the way a representa¬ 
tive of the young discipline, educational psychology, feels in 
discussing the relations of his subject to the still younger 
discipline, educational sociology. Sensitive as he is to the 
taunt that is sometimes thrown in his face that his is a 
pseudoscience, thrown to be sure most often by the jealous 
representatives of wholly nonscientific disciplines, he is quick 
to take the opportunity of taking counsel with those whose 
scientific techniques is still newer than his own, 

It may be worth while to begin by reviewing briefly 
some of the characteristic features in educational psychol¬ 
ogy and its development. 

Educational psychology has gone through three fairly 
clearly marked stages, with some overlapping between the 
successive priods of development. Each of these stages 
is marked by a characteristic method or technique. 

The first stage is represented in the writings of such 
men as Rousseau, Locke, Froebel, and to a lesser degree of 
Herbert Spencer. It still persists, moreover, in some of 
our current writings. These writings are characterized 
predominantly by what may be called the philosophical 
point of view. Rousseau believed in freedom as a general 
philosophical doctrine. He exalted nature and deprecated 
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everything that seemed to him to interfere with the unre¬ 
stricted operation of natural processes. Hence he had 
deep confidence in the child’s natural impulses and in hU 
spontaneous development. The procedures which he ad¬ 
vocated were mainly the outgrowth of his philosophical 
views. Locke, on the other hand, held an empirical phi¬ 
losophy. The mind is a wax tablet, and what it becomes 
depends on the sensations which are produced by the stim¬ 
ulation of objects in the external world and the ideas which 
are formed by the combinations of these sensations. Hence 
Locke trusted education and believed that it is responsible 
for nine tenths of the individual’s character. Froebel was 
a mystic, and he developed a series of educational materials 
and worked out a set of procedures which represented 
symbolically what he regarded as the great philosophical 
concepts. Spencer, being an evolutionist, applied the evo¬ 
lutionary theory to the child and his training—as for ex¬ 
ample, in the theory of recapitulation. All these men, of 
course, as do men using any technique, supplemented their 
fundamental method by the use of common-sense observa¬ 
tion. No school has an exclusive claim on ordinary ob¬ 
servation to supplement the more technical procedure; but 
it is of the distinctive features that I am speaking. 

The second stage is represented by the application of 
the general facts and laws of psychology to the procedure 
of teaching and the conduct of the school. It is the appli¬ 
cation of psychology to education. It is scientific in the 
sense that it makes use of the findings of the science of 
psychology. It is a form of applied science, but it is deduc¬ 
tive rather than inductive. One of the first, and perhaps 
on the whole most successful of the books which represent 
this stage, is James’s Talks to Teachers. Even with the 
advance to a new type of educational psychology it would 
be false to deny the usefulness of this book, or even of 
its less distinguished successors. There is undoubtedly a 
place for the study and presentation of the educational 
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implication of current theories and points of view in psy¬ 
chology. Nevertheless, books of this type do not repre¬ 
sent the distinctive and the moat productive attack on the 
problems of educational psychology. They are survivals 
from a past age. 

The third stage, in which we now find ourselves, is char¬ 
acterized by a direct attack upon those educational prob¬ 
lems which are of a psychological nature. The leaders 
who ushered in this stage and the types of investigations 
in which they have engaged arc too well known to require 
more than brief mention. One of the pioneers whose 
methods and conclusions have fallen into some disrepute 
but who nevertheless made important contributions to the 
science of educational psychology was G. Stanley Hall. 
Hall had n point of view which combined those of Rous¬ 
seau and of Herbert Spencer, but he did not content him¬ 
self with working out the implications of this point of 
view. His training under Wundt caused him to under¬ 
take to gather empirical evidence upon which he might 
base his conclusions. The next important attack was the 
study of the psychology of the school subjects in the labora¬ 
tory, which was begun by Judd, Huey, and Dearborn, 
and which has continued productively to the present. 
Thorndike, following Bryan and Harter, began a general 
attack on the problem of learning by a study of learning 
in animals, and later, along with Courtis, Ayres, and 
others, developed the standardized measurement of edu¬ 
cational products. Binct and Spearman, following the 
preliminary studies of Cattell, developed the procedure 
and theory of the measurement of mental abilities. From 
these beginnings has grown, within the memory of many 
of us, a distinct science of educational psychology with 
its own problems and its own methods of empirical research, 
How does the development of educational sociology com¬ 
pare with this, and in what stage does this companion dis¬ 
cipline now find itself? On this question I cannot pre- 
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tend to speak from intimate knowledge of the field, but it 
appears that we may discern the same three methods of 
dealing with the problems of educational sociology as have 
been described in educational psychology. Whether so¬ 
ciology has progressed as far towards the third and ulti¬ 
mate stage as has psychology is a question which may per¬ 
haps be left open for the present. 

It is beyond question that the treatment of problems 
in educational sociology has in the past and still does often 
assume the form of philosophical discussion. The prob¬ 
lems are attacked by starting with an assumed general 
principle and then applying this principle in a deductive 
manner to the various detailed, practical issues which arise. 
One example of such a principle which has been assumed 
in a priori manner and has been applied in a great variety 
of ways is the principle of democracy. To call a school 
or a procedure democratic is instantly to give it the stamp 
of approval. To designate it as undemocratic, on the 
other hand, is to brand it irrevocably, in the minds of 
many, as wholly and irretrievably bad. Thus many edu¬ 
cators have passed judgment on the practice of homoge¬ 
neous grouping, not by examining it in detail and studying 
the effects of its working empirically, but rather by asking 
themselves whether it appears to square with the abstract 
notion of democracy which they have set up in their minds, 
derived perhaps from the conception of history which they 
acquired in the elementary grades; and then when it does 
not fit this notion condemning it out of hand. Whether 
homogeneous grouping is or is not desirable is beside the 
point. The point is that this attempt to settle the question 
by appeal to an antecedent abstract principle rather than by 
empirical study can never inform us whether it is good 
or bad. 

The devious ways in which the adoption of such an ante¬ 
cedent principle as that of democracy influences our judg¬ 
ments and sometimes leads to ludicrous inconsistencies in 
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policy would make an interesting study in itself. These in¬ 
consistencies arc the natural result of starting from an 
assumed principle instead of deriving our generalizations 
from observed facts and constantly adjusting it to the 
facts as they arc revealed by patient and systematic study. 

It seems evident that the thinking of many persons about 
the educational situation in Russia exhibits examples of 
such inconsistencies. If we may judge from the reports 
which reach us at this distance, the Russian Government 
is adopting certain features of American educational prac- 
tice and theory, and this has led some Americans of the 
Progressive wing to feel and to express approval of the 
whole Russian experiment in governmental and social or¬ 
ganization. This approval may or may not be justified. 
If we are empirical-minded we may await the issue with 
interest. The point is that the Soviet government, far 
from being a democracy, is an iron-handed oligarchy of 
the most ruthless sort! and when anything approaching the 
control of public opinion, which, by all accounts, is prac¬ 
tised in Russia, is attempted in the United States, the rad¬ 
ical wing is the first to protest. Again, the correctness of 
these judgments is not the question at issue. Both the ap¬ 
proval of certain practices in Russia and the condemnation 
of the same practices in this country may be justified by 
the circumstances; but both practices cannot be derived 
from and justified by the principle of democracy. Some 
other more empirical basis of judgment must be found. 

This deductive and philosophical method of thinking on 
the social problems of education is so widespread and so 
insidious that two or three more trivial yet revealing illus¬ 
trations may be added, Our great national leader during 
the World War won general recognition as an idealistic 
statesman. But his efforts to work out the principle of 
democracy both in university administration and in na¬ 
tional and international politics are now clearly recognized 
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as belonging to the old school of philosophical speculation 
rather than to the modern scientific study of political prob¬ 
lems. An incident which is related of him brings out the 
inconsistency in which those who practise this method often 
become involved. It is reported that President Wilson, 
after urging the board of trustees of Princeton University 
to adopt certain changes in organization, said: “Gentle¬ 
men, how can I make Princeton democratic if you do not 
give me complete authority to carry out my policy?” 

A fine example may be drawn from the field of our more 
immediate interest. The quandary into which a person who 
thinks more in terms of antecedent principles than of empi¬ 
rical generalization sometimes finds himself is well brought 
out in the comments of a practice teacher in a university lab¬ 
oratory school. This school is progressive in the sense that 
it changes its methods as rapidly as experiment indicates 
that they should be changed, but it does not emblazon on 
its banner the modern catchwords or slogans. This prac¬ 
tice teacher came to the director of the kindergarten and 
expressed her difficulty in some such words as these: "I 
cannot get this school. It violates my most cherished prin¬ 
ciples. A curriculum is laid out for the children and to a 
large degree they are told what to do. According to my 
principles they ought not to be happy. And yet, so far as 
I can see, they are as happy as can be. I don’t understand 
it." Principles of this sort are not effective guides to con¬ 
duct. They are an expensive luxury; too expensive a luxury 
for a people which values results and which genuinely 
believes in the pragmatic philosophy. 

Arc any examples to be found of types of educational 
sociology which advance towards the empirical mode of 
procedure? A good deal of the current literature in the 
field seems to belong to the second stage described above, 
the application of generalizations arrived at in the general 
science of sociology to the particular problems of educa¬ 
tion. This procedure is similar to the first in that it starts 
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with generalizations instead of detailed situations; but it 
differs in that these generalizations arc themselves derived 
from the empirical observations which are carried on in the 
general science. 

An example of this form of treatment is found in the 
use of concepts of the various kinds of social groups. So¬ 
ciology has distinguished, first, the primary groups, the 
family, the play group, and the community. Each of these 
groups has certain characteristics and by virtue of these 
characteristics is fitted to carry on certain types of educa¬ 
tion, formal or informal. The discussion of these forms 
of education may be carried on at the level of description, 
or the attempt may he made to show that some types of 
education are appropriate to the inherent character of 
some groups and others to other groups. Broader and 
more specialized than the primary groups are the interme¬ 
diate groups, labor unions, farmers' organizations, profes¬ 
sional associations, clubs, the church, etc, Again, the edu¬ 
cational activities which are actually carried on by such or¬ 
ganizations may be described, and an attempt may be made 
to define the types of education which they are by nature 
fitted to carry on. Finally we come to the State, the most 
inclusive group which has thus far assumed control of 
education. The nature of the responsibility of the State 
for education and the relation of the function of the State 
to that of the other social groups may be derived in part 
from a consideration of the concept of the State which has 
grown up and gradually become defined. 

If the analogy with educational psychology may be con¬ 
tinued, this procedure constitutes an advance beyond the 
philosophical method, but must still be regarded as rep¬ 
resenting a transitional stage. A step towards the more 
directly empirical procedure of the third stage is to be 
found in the treatment of the relation of the State to edu¬ 
cation. We may approach this question by starting with 
the concept of the State, or we may approach it by exam- 
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ining in detail the actual operations of the State. This we 
do when we study the legal aspect of the situation by exam¬ 
ining the constitutions of the various States and of the Uni¬ 
ted States, by compiling the legal enactments and the judicial 
decisions. These show'the practices in actual operation. By 
comparing these practices it is possible to derive principles, 
not always uniform or consistent, but sufficiently general to 
serve as a means of unifying the practices which are followed 
in particular instances. This, then, is one example of the ap¬ 
proach to the problems of educational sociology by the 
third or the empirical method. 

A sufficient number of other studies have been made to 
indicate the great possibility which lies in the pursuit of the 
subject by the empirical method. All those empirical 
studies dealing with the origin and development of social 
institutions which are involved in education and with their 
present description, nature, and explanation are within 
its scope. These institutions may be of an abstract or of 
a concrete sort. Thus we speak of the institution of lan¬ 
guage, of number, or of art on the one hand, or of the insti¬ 
tutions of the State and of the school, on the other hand. 
Within education itself are many specialized institutions, 
the kindergarten, the high school, the college, etc. An 
example of the empirical study of educational institutions 
is Counts’s The Social Composition of Boards of Educa¬ 
tion, Studies of the requirements of occupations and of 
the usages of people in general furnish educators with in¬ 
formation which is to be taken into account in adjusting 
education to the needs of the society which created it. All 
these examples are too familiar to require more than pass¬ 
ing mention. They indicate that there is a fruitful field for 
sociological studies of the empirical type. 

Our conclusion thus far amounts to this: Educational 
psychology and educational sociology have had a similar 
history in that each has passed or is passing through the 
three stages of philosophical speculation, the application 
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of more general scientific generalizations to the special 
problems of education, and the direct scientific attack on 
the educational problems themselves. The distinction be¬ 
tween them, of course, is that sociology deals with institu¬ 
tions and organized products of human development, while 
psychology deals with the behavior and mental processes 
of the individual. But if the identification of the method 
of the two sciences is complete, as is here maintained, 
a distinction which is commonly drawn between psy¬ 
chology and sociology must be given up. It is often said 
that sociology deals with ends and therefore sets values, 
whereas psychology can, by its very nature, deal only with 
the means to the accomplishment of these ends. 

Let us examine *the grounds on which this distinction 
might conceivably rest. First, it might rest on the fact 
that sociology deals with the group while psychology deals 
with the individual. Group values, then, would be the sole 
arbiters of the educational procedure, while individual 
values would be negligible. Much as one might emphasize 
group values as contrasted with values to the individual, 
they could hardly be rated as the sole values to be consid¬ 
ered. The distinction, then, must rest on some other 
ground. 

The second possible ground is the assumption that 
values depend on a philosophical sanction and cannot be 
established on scientific grounds. Many would maintain 
this. If this is true it follows either that sociology is not 
a science or that it, like psychology, is incapable of setting 
values. But the argument of this paper is that sociology 
is in the way of becoming a science. This puts it on the 
same footing as psychology and both must stand or fall 
together. Either both of them can evaluate ends as well 
as devise means, or neither can do so. 

I believe that both sciences can set ends in a real and 
practical sense—in the only sense, in fact, in which ends 
can be set up in systematic fashion as determinants of gen- 
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eral educational procedure. The individual, of course, 
must be allowed a certain range within which he is free to 
choose his objectives according to his own personal prefer¬ 
ences. But this individual evaluation is not to be confused 
with the general evaluation which is to be set up as an 
institutional policy. 

There is not time to attempt to justify in any detail 
the position that the scientific method is capable of yielding 
norms for the determination of general institutional policy. 
A brief suggestion or two may be made. Science is quite 
capable of distinguishing between organisms which function 
satisfactorily and those which do not function satisfacto¬ 
rily. Medicine makes this distinction, whether it treats the 
body or the mind. If it could not it would have no norm 
by which to judge the success of its efforts. Similarly edu¬ 
cation can set up norms which are scientific in character. 
Healthy functioning of body and mind, efficient perform¬ 
ance of the tasks which confront the individual, a reason¬ 
able degree of adjustment to the physical and mental en¬ 
vironment, and an evident sense of satisfaction and well¬ 
being, together with vigorous and well-controlled activity, 
are signs which all would accept as indications that the 
treatment accorded the individual is suited to his needs 
and his capacities. So far as the individual is concerned, 
then, norms by which to evaluate education on a scientific 
level are not far to seek. Doubtless the sociologist can 
set up similar norms for the evaluation of the effect of edu¬ 
cation on society. 

Granting that neither educational psychology nor educa¬ 
tional sociology has yet realized a very large share of the 
possible achievement which has been sketched, there is 
nothing inherently impossible in such realization, and ex¬ 
amples are at hand in both sciences to warrant the expecta¬ 
tion that both will make steady progress towards the goal 
of basing education on the scientific determination of both 
means and ends. 



A CHILD WHO FEARED TEACHERS 1 
William Clark Trow 

To see ourselves as others see us may be a gift wisely 
withheld by the beneficent powers that be. Or it may be 
that the social interaction between pupil and teacher is 
not often so dramatic as this one, portrayed as it is by one 
shy, undramatic pupil. That she was unwisely treated is 
evident, though the reader's sympathy may be extended as 
much to the teachers she so graphically delineates, who 
were too busy to help her to adjust, as to the sensitive girl 
who was passed on from one to another, fearing them 
and hating school, At least the study will give the disciplin¬ 
arians something to ponder, and will suggest an answer 
to the question so often heard : Why do children lose that 
eager enthusiasm and curiosity with which they come to 
school? 

The method used in this study is that of recollection 
and is therefore subject to its weaknesses. But the coinci¬ 
dence of pupil and teacher reports (when the latter are 
available) speaks well for their validity though the inter¬ 
pretations differ, as one might suppose. Further value is 
derived from the genetic development shown over a pe¬ 
riod of years. Some passages are quoted directly, others 
abbreviated from the long-running account which was taken 
down almost word for word by Miss Graham, who knows 
Grace and most of her teachers personally. The teacher 
reports were received in reply to a letter asking for such 
details about the girl’s mental ability, temperament, and 
adjustment to the group as they were able to remember. 

Grace was an only child of parents well up in middle 
life, and was brought up without the companionship of 
other children until she was of school age. The family 
then moved to a near-by city to take advantage of the com¬ 
panionships and instructional opportunities offered by a 

■ Data obtained by Alice M. Graham, junior-college teacher, 
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well-organized school system. She looked forward to this 
new life with zest; and when the time arrived, as she says, 

"I rushed from home early that first morning so as not to 
miss any of the joys uf school. Of course, school was the 
place where everybody had a good time both working and 
playing. And mother had taught me that teachers were 
very pleasant and kind to all the children. So this was my 
attitude the first day.” 

First Grade. The first knock came after a week when 
the teacher told her she was “like the three ducks” in the 
picture, tagging behind the rest of the barnyard creatures. 
“It never occurred to me that I should hurry, for all I 
could think of was that Miss A had hurt me. The why 
didn’t seem to matter at all. It wasn't because I wanted 
to displease, but because I misunderstood the situation.” 
She was scolded for her poor reading, and notes about it 
were sent home which her mother never received for she 
buried them in the snow, a device which the teacher at 
last suspected and thereafter dispatched them by neigh¬ 
bors’ children. This resulted in “considerable nagging 
. . . but there was no result so far as I was concerned.” 
Miss A’s reluotance to make a star pattern for a dress 
trimming, causing Grace to resolve never to ask her to 
do anything again, completed the rather meager list of 
grievances for the first year. “Yet I still liked her very 
much. By this time I had begun to retire within myself 
because I had been squelched so much in my childish enthu¬ 
siasms, and was now staying in the background so far as 
the teacher was concerned though there were always plenty 
of children to play with.” 

Miss A’s report: Average mental ability; not her work 
that made her different but her social side; shy and nervous, 
friendly and anxious to please. I remember well her smile. 
Unaccustomed to working or playing with other children. 
Home life and previous residence responsible, but she tried 
to take her place among the others. Her year here helped 
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her in adjusting. Seemed to enjoy school. . . . I do not 
recall any instances of punishment. 

Seco.nd Grade. Here Grace's improvement in reading 
made her decide to go back to Miss A to show her that she 
really could read. Miss A was busy and another teacher 
standing near had time to exclaim, "Why I Is Grace back in 
your room again?" This misunderstanding together with 
Miss A's lack of enthusiasm over her improvement in read¬ 
ing resulted in her going back to her room, "fighting the 
tears and feeling extremely unhappy. Teachers just weren’t 
like mothers and fathers. . . . The second-grade teacher 
was young and snippy, one of those who never recognized 
children on the street. This is the grade where they began 
cracking me on the fingers with a ruler. And from then 
on I got it; but I wouldn’t cry, and there was no effect so 
far as minding was concerned. ... I was certainly glad 
when school closed that year." 

Third Grade. “Miss B had very poor health and conse¬ 
quently was annoyed by every one. I recall that she always 
yelled at us instead of speaking in an ordinary tone, Once 
when I didn’t have a pencil, she yelled out, ‘Go home and 
get one.' 1 cried every step of the way home and was 
frightened almost to death to go back. All the work I 
did was in spelling, and that was because mother drilled me 
and hired me until I got E’s right along in that subject." 
She escaped repeating this grade only by the intervention 
of her mother, who promised to drill her on arithmetic 
during the summer, which she did. 

Fourth Grade. “There was not much to look forward to 
in school and much less when I went into this room and saw 
the teacher. All I could think of was an old witch. She 
wore her hair in a knot on top of her head, with locks 
hanging down all around, and her clothes looked as if 
they came out of the attic, . . . She was the worst one 
yet in disciplining, since she would have you yanked out 
of your seat before you realized it; this is the year I spent 
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most of my time out in the hall or else sitting on the floor. 

I didn't want to do anything for her; the main idea was to 
get through. I didn’t care for marks as long as I crawled 
through, which was just what I did." 

Teacher’s report: Grace was very poor in her work 
that year, if I remember rightly—a failure. She was very 
reticent, made very little response to either kindness or 
punishment. She was shy of me as she had no use for 
school work, which was quite beyond her mental grasp that 
year. She was at the adolescent period and was indiffer¬ 
ent to anything pertaining to school life. 

Fifth Grade. Here is an oasis in the desert. “Miss C 
didn’t believe in punishing, and her room was so quiet and 
restful that I felt like really working. ... At the end 
of the year I cried because I had to go to another teacher." 

Sixth Grade. "This was another of the yelling teachers. 
She used to get out of patience with me at the board—I 
suppose I was aggravating—and yell out: ‘I don’t know 
what is going to happen to you next yearJ’ Everything 
about the year was unpleasant and I was glad to be out of 
there.” 

Seventh Grade , "Here I found one of those large-built, 
domineering types of teachers. She was very exacting and 
never forgot the signals: ‘Turn, stand, pass.’ This year 
I failed In language and arithmetic so had to remain in the 
same grade the following year.” 

Teacher's report: Hard for her to learn. Couldn’t 
seem to concentrate. Nervous temperament. Associated 
with the better class of children. She was always very 
friendly with me, more sociable than the average girl. . . . 

I was surprised at Grace’s attending junior college, but then 
I find that some of my poorer pupils have retained more 
than the brighter and have surprised me by accomplishing 
more than I ever dreamed they would. 

Eighth Grade. "Again 1 was unfavorably impressed by 
a large, mannish-appearing woman, Miss D. Just to look at 
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her wa9 enough to scare any one, and to hear her deep, 
gruff voice would just about paralyze a boy or girl of this 
age.” A graduation present of a wrist watch Grace hid 
for a time from Miss D for fear of her sarcastic remarks, 
but was pleasantly surprised to hear her say it was nice, 
when she saw it; but this didn't alter her fearful attitude. 

Her mother writes: At this time Grace gave the impres¬ 
sion that if she could sneak into school a"nd out again 
without the teacher’s seeing her, she would be all right. 
Miss D, whom Grace disliked so much, told me that 
Grace had a lot of doll things in her desk, and she had a 
mind to take her out in the hall, turn up her clothes and 
spank her—which she did not do, fortunately, for it would 
have made the child that much worse. 

The junior high school was partially departmentalized, 
and here two teachers were found who were “quite a re¬ 
lief” from those she had had. She seemed to step out of 
her part when she asked the civics teacher if she could be 
one of the school debaters, “though I could scarcely stand 
up while asking, I was so afraid of a refusal.” When her 
request was reluctantly granted, she became absorhed in 
making her mark as a debater and was chosen captain of 
the team. "For almost the first time I had something to 
really work for and felt like putting forth my best effort.” 
Her team won, and “school began to be a little more worth 
while, at least it was for a few weeks.’ 1 

Civics teacher’s report: Mental ability—mediocre; re¬ 
tiring in a crowd, but one who unfolded and could lead a 
small group. She was one who fell in line, so no need for 
punishment. 

Senior High School, Here Grace looked forward hope¬ 
fully for a change but as usual was disappointed. The 
geometry teacher she liked in spite of his "silly” and some¬ 
times rather coarse remarks—and she failed the course. 
The sewing teacher, who was generally disliked, was kind 
to her because “she thought a great deal of a friend of 
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mine who had done her many kindnesses." Another teacher 
whom she liked had to leave in the middle of the term 
because of illness, and her place was taken by a man “who 
was a sissy and the pupils walked all over him, so no work 
was accomplished in that class. The librarian had said 
some very nice things about me to others, which made me 
feel like doing nice things to please her, so I was always 
attending to my own business in the library. Miss E, in 
botany, however, was very sarcastic and snippy. She 
wouldn't speak to me on the street, or if she did it was with 
such a high and mighty air that I would rather she wouldn’t 
notice me at all. I was certainly afraid of her and failed 
in the course. . . . My music teacher was very likable, but 
I did not make a very good showing as I had no musical 
ability, or so I was told." 

Music teacher’s report: Possibly average ability, and 
superficial at that. Dependable and loyal. Never a leader 
among the girls, but a very fine girl so far as moral stand¬ 
ards are concerned. Appears quite unsophisticated. Color¬ 
less and uninteresting. I have been very disgusted with her 
senseless questions. She was unable to make the glee club. 
Has no special ability in music. She never seemed to have 
appeal for boy 3 . I never saw her getting any attention from 
them until she was in college. 

"On commencement night I received my diploma just as 
the others did, but I fancy with quite a different feeling, 
for I had just completed a hated job and it had not been 
done well either, which only made me feel more than ever 
that I was through with school and never wanted to see the 
inside of a school building again. In fact I hated to admit 
it even to myself, but I thought I just wasn’t intelligent 
enough to do college work. Of course I never told others 
what I thought; but if they asked me about going on, I 
always said that my credits weren’t right for college," 

The following two years spent in part in travel with her 
parents showed her among other things that she was not 
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equipped to earn her living. "In the meantime my mother 
had been talking about my becoming a teacher; in fact, 
she had got to the point of nagging about it." However, 
her visits to historical places made her realize how little 
she had derived from the study of history and other sub¬ 
jects in school. And “one of the boys who had been a 
very good friend in high school and had gone on to junior 
college” dropped in and talked to her about psychology, 
about which she knew nothing beyond what she had read 
in an article in the Sunday paper. The "nagging” of her 
mother about going into teaching and her desire to keep 
up with the boy friend whom she thought she might want 
to marry some day, and who would want her to “hold up 
her end of the conversation,” together with the closing of 
a temporary office job she had been bolding induced her to 
inquire about going to college. 

Junior C,oflege. Though she entered two weeks late, and 
though one of her teachers was Miss E, whom she had de¬ 
spised in high school, now promoted to a college job, she 
determined to make good and show those teachers of the 
past that she could do something worth while, and show 
herself that she had at least average intelligence. The new 
principal of the high school whom she went to see about 
her credits exclaimed when he saw them: “A whole string 
of D's, and deficiencies in science and language I" When 
she said she was ashamed of her record, he replied, “You 
need to be," and when she told him she was doing well in 
college, he further cheered her by saying, “Well, it will 
help. You’ll need all the assistance you can get." So this 
was another of the officials that she would go out of her 
way to avoid. 

She received cordial help and encouragement from the 
history teacher and from Miss F, the English teacher. The 
latter had written on a “D” paper, “Cheer up, you'll do 
better next time." “It was all I could do to keep back the 
tears, not because of the ‘D’ as much as the unexpected 
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kind words. She often asked how I was getting along, 
and it did seem good to know that a teacher was interested 
in whether I lived or died. It was almost like living in 
heaven after my past experience.” 

The wind soon veered, however, for Grace planned to 
finish her two years’ work in a year and a half by going to 
summer school and to night school. “Miss F showed 
plainly her disapproval. In fact, one of my fellow students 
told me that there was a teacher up there that was after 
my scalp because I was trying to get through in too much 
of a hurry.” A “D” in teacher's grammar was followed by 
a consultation, in the course of which Miss F lectured her, 
saying that she shouldn’t be a teacher because she was not 
an “A” student, and that if she were worth only a D at the 
end of the course she wouldn’t get it but would be failed. 
“But I said, ‘Oh, you’ll give me a “C” at the end of the 
term,' which she did. At the close of this interview I was 
downright angry, and had to go immediately to my adviser 
with my troubles, where I got the sort of advice that I 
needed, and help in forgetting the unpleasant things said to 
me, though I had to fight with myself to go back to her 
class and act as I had before towards her.” Later, in a 
group, Miss F complimented her for working so hard. “I 
said it was hard at times but that I had come through O.K. 
And then she said, ‘Yes, by the—’ stopped short and then 
laughed and didn’t finish it. But I could have finished 
what she was about to say, and so could every one else. 
That completely finished her with me. I could never feci 
the same again.” 

English teacher’s statement (Miss F) : Slow in coni' 
prehension and illogical in the handling of abstract 
thought. . . . Her attempt at application of her apparent 
knowledge resulted in illogical and irrational work. She 
excelled in work of the arts and crafts where imagination 
and aesthetic tastes were combined with skill of hand. Be¬ 
cause of her difficulties in the world of the abstract, I con- 
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sidered it very unwise for her to crowd her schedule. . . . 
Cheery and optimistic, kindly and forgiving in spirit. 
Unusually appreciative of all that was done for her. . . . 
A consciousness of her lack of mental ability increased by 
nervousness from an overtaxing of her strength caused 
her meager stock of self-confidence to be shattered at the 
first word of criticism. However, she made a special plea 
for criticism in her eagerness to learn. 

“The dean was always very kind to me both in class and 
outside, though I received only a ‘C’ in teacher's arithme¬ 
tic. But he always made me feel as if he were glad I was 
there.’’ 

The dean’s statement: She seemed to be suffering from 
an inferiority complex. When I convinced her that she 
should enter junior college she appeared to be most happy 
that we wanted her in spite of her lack of success in high 
school. She made the statement that she was going to do 
her very best. . . . Soon she came to feel that she be¬ 
longed and entered with enthusiasm into extracurricular 
activities. . . . She was sensitive to criticism but always 
showed the proper attitude and tried to follow instruc¬ 
tions. Her appreciation of any kindness or unusual atten¬ 
tion was marked. 

“Both physiology and elementary psychology were 
taught by that terrible high-school teacher, Miss E, whom 
I had been so afraid of. I was frightened almost to death 
the first day I approached the room. She had seen me in 
the library shortly before and had looked at me very 
coolly, or so I imagined, just as if she were saying, ‘Well, 
what are you doing up here?’ . , , There was more or 
less of a barrier between us in class. . . . She told me that 
my work was good and that I had improved unbelievably 
since I was in high school. And I certainly changed my 
opinion of her, for she was very fine to me everywhere, 
and I enjoyed working with her in the League when she 
was the adviser." 
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Miss E’s report: In high school I thought Grace really 
subnormal or bordering on that. Shy almost like a fright¬ 
ened animal; always sweet and well behaved. But no 
response to questions in class. When she came to me in 
college, I thought, how can she ever make the grade? Of 
course she wasn’t brilliant but so much improved that I 
could scarcely believe it was the same girl. I told her so 
one day. She then told me she never studied a bit in high 
school. She is what I call of average mentality, sensitive 
nature, can be wounded easily but responds to kindness 
very quickly. She always cooperated splendidly in the 
classroom and the League with me. 

“The art instructor was a very emotional, high-strung 
person, but I liked her, nevertheless. She used to rave 
about the board and purchasing agent in connection with 
getting supplies, and told us all her troubles in school work. 
People were all unstrung most of the time in her class. 
But I really owe her a great deal as I had taken art all 
through the grades and never knew that I had any ability 
at all until Miss G began to encourage me." 

Art teacher’s statement: Grace was always industrious, 
ambitious, and had some little originality. Her taste wa9 
limited owing perhaps to her life conditions. At times 
I recall that she did not respond to criticism as well as she 
might, hence hindering her progress in art development. 
This would have been entirely overcome had I had her in 
class another semester. She was a most interesting student 
although somewhat independent at times. 

"Once I volunteered to teach a model lesson to the edu¬ 
cation class; and when I got through Mrs. H asked me if 
I had ever taught before. When I told her I hadn’t, she 
said, ‘Well, you did very well to deceive me into thinking 
you had had experience.’ This certainly made me feel like 
working harder than ever. Very soon I was asked to teach 
a class in art over at the training room just to help out and 
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get the benefit of the experience. This was uphill business, 
but I finally got on to it and did satisfactory work. . . . 
Many times I was angry at Mrs. H over little criticisms, 
but I just couldn’t stay angry with her, for I knew that we 
all got our criticisms straight from the shoulder, and then 
you didn’t hear any more about that mistake. There was 
no such thing as being nagged at. But for a long time 1 
felt as if I had to handle Mrs. II with gloves on. . . . 
There still cropped out this same old fear every once in a 
while.” 

Mrs. H’s statement: Average mental ability, capable of 
greater development than she has had yet. Nervous and 
hysterical. Extremely sensitive nature. Has to be handled 
very carefully, but will attempt anything if you show her 
the proper sympathy and understanding. Enjoyed working 
on committees and told me it was the first time in school 
she had had a chance to take her part in social activities, 
that is, as a leader. Assumed responsibility well. Per¬ 
haps she was too much given to worrying about everything, 
but I think this was due to an inferiority complex which 
had been built up when she was a child. ... I had to be 
very careful in handling her since I knew how easily she 
was hurt: but she always seemed to take my criticisms 
kindly and put my suggestions into operation immediately. 

Normal College. "Here I found the same conditions as 
I had in the grades and high school. Again I experienced 
the same old fear of teachers; and not knowing one building 
from another nor any one on the campus, I was perfectly 
miserable the first few days. . . . The day of enrollment 
was one of the worst experiences I've ever had, and it 
seemed impossible to get any help from any one. This was 
the day I met my critic teacher, just when I was tired and 
hysterical. . . . She was so kind and motherly that I went 
away feeling very much better. I thought I had found a 
wonderful friend in her. 
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“For a week I felt that way towards her, and then she 
began to pick on me. She said I had a very marked superi¬ 
ority complex and was conceited to the nth degree, and that 
they didn’t want people like me in the world; that I was 
the complaining, nagging sort that would wear my husband 
(if I ever got one) to a frazzle, and that if she hadn’t built 
up a barrier between us, I would have worn her out. She 
thought I looked so frail that if she were a superintendent 
she wouldn't hire me, for I would probably be dead within 
six months. I disliked her so that I would go any distance 
to avoid meeting her. She told us as a group we were the 
worst she had ever had. About the last thing she said to 
me was that she didn't want me to quote her to any one.” 

From the critic teacher’s report to the appointment of¬ 
fice: Good-looking, has style and taste in dress, extremely 
sensitive, voice has a nasal, fretful quality, conscientious. 
Teaching ability: dependent, needs direction, lacks force, 
works hard, overattention to details, overlooks essentials 
in drill and review work. This is Grace’s first term in col¬ 
lege. An overloaded program and limited endurance has 
made her extremely nervous. 

“One or two of the teachers have been nice to me but 
there has not been shown any personal interest in any of 
us ordinary students, and the less time I have to spend 
there the better I shall like it. I wish that I might overcome 
this fear of teachers so that I could enjoy my work wher¬ 
ever I happen to attend school.” 

It is hardly necessary to analyze this story of a sensi¬ 
tive, “only” child with her average endowment In her 
quest for adjustment. The school could not give it, though 
the college for which she was hardly fitted almost did. 
Grace is now teaching in an ungraded, one-room country 
school, beloved by her pupils and their parents, perhaps 
because she knows how to give that encouragement and 
sympathy of which she demanded so much. 



HOW MUCH OF THE METRIC SYSTEM?— 

AN ATTEMPT AT APPLYING EDUCATIONAL 
SOCIOLOGY 

Stephen G. Rich 

Certain States anti cities require that the metric system 
of weights and measures be taught, usually in the eighth 
grade. Other States, again, make no mention of any 
metric material as part of the course of study. When the 
teacher and the textbook writer come to carry into prac¬ 
tice the direction to teach “something” or “a reading 
knowledge" of the metric system, the efforts put forth re¬ 
sult in a hasty blit comprehensive survey of the whole range 
of metric measurement, with all the prefixes, all the mul¬ 
tiples, and all the subdivisions mentioned. The net result 
of metric instruction appears to be the production of a 
state of mind in the pupil in which dekameter and decil¬ 
iter, 39.37 and 2.1, grams and ars, kilograms and kilo¬ 
meters, are mingled in a haze of vague reminiscence, with 
no positive ability to use anything metric. To judge from 
the attitude of those who come into high-school physics 
and chemistry with this background of vague metric half¬ 
knowledge, the net effect of the instruction has been to 
create for the pupils an impression that the metric system 
is a hopeless jumble, of no interest or use to any live 
American. 

There is need for an extensive and objective study of 
“what, how, why, and when” in the teaching of the metric 
system. This article aims only to set forth the necessary 
sociological approach that is essential for the intelligent 
prosecution of such an investigation. If any immediate 
proposals for improvement upon present instruction should 
incidentally be developed, they are to be taken as purely 
tentative and suited to the present situation only, 
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1. How much do we use metric weights and measures? 

Probably the meter itself is the most widely known 
metric unit in America today. This is because radio wave¬ 
lengths are always stated in meters. No other metric unit 
is anywhere nearly so often spoken of; but doubtless the 
meter is not thought of as any actual distance by the vast 
majority of those speaking of it in radio work. Less fa¬ 
miliar, but known to some of us through international ath¬ 
letic contests, is the kilometer. One hundred meters, 200 
meters, and 500 meters are also known from international 
athletic contests. 

In scientific work and in the teaching of the sciences, 
certain metric units are extensively used. These are the 
millimeter, the centimeter, the gram, the kilogram, the 
cubic centimeter, and the liter. A few botanists use the 
decimeter; the milligram is used in analytical chemistry not 
by name but as .001 gram. I have not been able to find 
any use of any other metric units; it will be noted that units 
of area are entirely absent from those in actual use. 

Units derived from metric ones are in common use. 
We arc nearly all familiar with the strictly metric kilowatt 
hour by which we pay for our electricity. The volt, am¬ 
pere, microfarad, and ohm are, thanks to radio, increasingly 
familiar; and of course all electricians are familiar with 
them. The watt, also purely metric in derivation, is fa¬ 
miliar but to most people carries a meaning in terms of 
illuminating power of electric lamps rather than its basal 
significance. 

The metric units that are part of our environment are 
therefore fairly numerous but they are sharply delimited 
into two groups. The first, including the meter, the kilo¬ 
meter, and the electrical units in part, are part of our gen¬ 
eral social life, The rest, including the millimeter, centi¬ 
meter, liter, cubic centimeter, gram, and kilogram, are por¬ 
tions of the technical equipment of the workers in special 
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fields. It is noteworthy that no units with deka- or dcci- or 
hccto* as prefixes find place in our everyday use. 

The captious reader wilt probably insist that we use the 
gram and cubic centimeter in pharmaceutical work. It is 
true that chemicals and preparations have the metric quan¬ 
tities marked on their containers; but there is no evidence 
that these are actually used in place of the old-system 
quantities for which they are given as equivalents. 

2, Is the metric system increasing in use? 

Outside the United States the metric system is gaining 
in use, and that more widely than previous to the World 
War. Japan is a recent recruit to the countries substituting 
metric for local units. The English-speaking countries, 
from South Africa to Canada, remain as the one solid block 
of nonmctric peoples. We, as a nation, appear to stay with 
this block to which we belong; we use metric units in scien¬ 
tific work and in new technologies, as do the others who 
speak the same language. Of some two dozen competent 
and interested observers whom I have questioned, not one 
was willing to state definitely that metric units had gained 
ground in the United States since the end of the World 
War. Our largest customers in export trade—also among 
the countries from which we import most—are nonmetric 
but use the same measures as do wc: Canada and Great 
Britain. This must be qualified by saying that our gallon 
is different from that in use in all the other English-speak¬ 
ing lands. 

The familiarity with metric units that was acquired by 
members of the A.E.F. in France and by munition workers 
here has gradually vanished. Wc are, therefore, faced 
with a smaller degree of social applicability of metric ma¬ 
terial now in America than was the case ten years ago. 
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3. What causes are preventing American extension of the 
use of metric units? 

In this section, opinions alone can be recorded. Those 
listed and explained are the ones which several thoughtful 
observers have independently given. 

1. Foremost among the delaying causes is the fact that 
metric units have been introduced into the few particular 
phases of social life in which the old-style systems caused 
the greatest nuisance. This refers to scientific work of all 
sorts. The very persons who would become able and stren¬ 
uous advocates of metric measures are, after the slight 
trouble of learning them, freed from the occasion to advo¬ 
cate them. In the ordinary relations of life we get along 
comfortably enough with inches, feet, yards, and miles, 
leaving rods to surveyors and furlongs to horse jockeys. 
Only goldsmiths think of pounds troy, and only in British 
literature do we meet the weight <l the stone.” The gill is 
ibft to apothecaries, and the hogshead appears to have 
dropped into a forgotten grave. We get along comfortably 
enough with avoirdupois pounds and ounces, with pints, 
quarts, gallons, and barrels. 

2. Closely allied to this is the fact that the irregularities 
of the old systems are not inconvenient enough to give 
metric measures enough of an advantage to overcome our 
liking for the habitual. The decimalization of our money 
has been a sufficient gain to do away with any urgent call 
for any further gains. 

3. The vagaries of the metric advocates, especially 
McAdie of Blue Hill, Massachusetts, have gone far to¬ 
wards making the educated public resistant to the intro¬ 
duction of the metric system. By “vagaries” I refer to 
continuous publicity given to supposedly difficult and puz¬ 
zling computations in old-style measures, which would be 
quick and easy in metric units. This involves always some 
such action as using apothecaries’ weights, which are 
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taught only to pharmacists in schools of pharmacy; or sc* 
lecting problems that have no practical use or that arc of 
interest to a mathematician only, A further vagary, still 
more widespread, is to insist upon the logical completeness 
of the metric scheme. This is particularly calculated to 
alienate the ordinary man: he does not see the difference, 
which is theoretical only, between the milliliter (a measure 
of volume) and the cubic centimeter (a measure of ca> 
pacity). 

4. Downright neglect of good pedagogy in the treat-, 
ment of metric measures in arithmetic texts. Whether one 
take a text of 1904 1 , one of 1926 s , or one of 1928*, the 
treatment is essentially the same, and is wholly unpeda- 
gogical. Any other texts than those chosen here would 
show exactly the same errors; for, barring the choice of 
problems, the treatment in all texts is so closely akin as to 
be suspected of being copied from one antique source. A 
historical approach teaches the pupil that the metric system 
is a foreign tiling to his own life; complete tables maice 
each series of units, whether length, area, weight, or vol¬ 
ume, seem excessively complicated; usually but not always 
a table of prefixes introduces the whole series of tables. 
The 1928 text mentioned must be commended for abbre¬ 
viating the tables in some parts, but must be criticized ad¬ 
versely for omitting all metric weights. The treatment is 
always strictly deductive in all texts. 

4. Should the schools work to aid itt the introduction of 
the metric system? 

The advocates of the metric system unquestionably will 
say that this is part of the duty of the schools. This atti¬ 
tude is, of course, only that of the propagandist for any 
particular "cause”: The same claim is made by the advo- 

i The Southworlh-Slonc Arithmetic. G. A, Southworlh nntl J. C. Slone. 1904. 

1 Arithmetical Emnll&la, Maximum Ooui&c, J. A. Druohel, M. E. Noonan and J. W 
Withers. 1926. 

►The Triangle Arithmetics. L. J. Brueckner, C, J. Anderson, G. 0. Banting and E. L 
Merlon, 1926. 
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cates of total abstinence from alcoholic drinks, of the abo¬ 
lition of tobacco, of reformed spelling, of flag worship, 
etc. As with the advocates of other additions to the duties 
of the schools, the metric partisans have not yet put forth 
a convincing argument. 

A step towards a decision may be taken by the setting 
up of criteria by which to judge of the worth of any item 
or group of items as content of the curriculum. From the 
sociological point of view, education is a social activity 
which exists in order to accomplish definite objectives. Per¬ 
haps the two best known statements of these objectives are 
the Seven Cardinal Aims set forth by the National Educa¬ 
tion Association committee in 1916, and Bobbitt’s ten ob¬ 
jectives formulated some years later. In terms of these 
only a limited amount of metric material may be justified 
in the curriculum. Such metric items as will aid in social 
communication or that may be regarded as parts of "fun¬ 
damental processes" of mental action, will be allowable. 
The items listed in section 1 of this article as being in cur¬ 
rent use in this country comprise all of these, for the need 
of social communication with other countries—metric 
users—is limited to very few people. In various vocations, 
other metric units will be taught as part of the vocational 
equipment. No other categories of educational purpose 
within these two lists give any occasions for metric material. 

If, however, we follow various educational thinkers in 
considering that preparation of the pupil to be a citizen of 
a dynamic, changing, or advancing social order is a part 
of the legitimate work of the school, we may be able to 
find occasion for teaching the metric units somewhat more 
thoroughly. It can, the writer is convinced, be shown 
that in our times those social units that are showing the 
greatest advances in other respects are sooner or later, 
quickly or slowly, adopting the metric system. The Eng¬ 
lish-speaking countries thus far have been exceptions. It 
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may he shown, however", beyond all reasonable doubt, that 
this is due to two facts: first, no specific occasion for gen¬ 
eral introduction of the metric system has occurred in the 
English-speaking countries; change has taken place piece¬ 
meal, without such political changes as gave occasion for 
the introduction of metric measures in France, Germany, 
or Italy; second, the dropping of old units from actual 
use and in some cases the simplification of money alone 
(Canada, United States) has simplified the old system of 
weights and measures to a sufficient extent to make the 
inconveniences too small to worry any one. 

Probably there is justification for teaching the metric 
system somewhat more effectively and more thoroughly 
than is now done in the criterion of “education for prog¬ 
ress.” 

5. Some social factors likely to, be of use in teaching 
metric measures. 

The reader is referred to section 1 of this article for in¬ 
formation relevant at this point. 

Beyond this, there is the social fact that wc arc accus¬ 
tomed to centesimal money. Pupils in school who have 
trouble with one-place and three-place decimals arc used to 
two-place decimals in our money and work without trouble 
in them. A treatment of the metric system that works 
on the 1 to 100 ratio rather than on repeated 1 to 10 ratios, 
can utilize this. Fortunately, some of the metric units 
in common use are related to the 1 to 100 ratio. The omis¬ 
sion of the disused deci- and deka- units from instruction 
facilitates the use of this ratio. In length (centimeter and 
meter), in area (hectare and square kilometer), this holds 
true. 

A consideration of the social fact that we use certain 
arbitrary abbreviations instead of the logical ones may 
aid in dispelling opposition to metric units. Although the 
official organization of metric advocates tells us to write 
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cm 3 (without a period after it), and the textbooks tell us 
to write cu. cm., chemists are generally agreed on writing 
cc—and on reading it “seesee." The term “kilogram" is 
universally shortened in metric lands to “kilo," and might 
with advantage be so taught. The abbreviation for it is 
all but universally given as K, not as Kg. Likewise, the 
gram is fairly generally abbreviated as gm., not as g. The 
use of the socially accepted shortenings and abbreviations 
should be of material aid in overcoming disinclination to 
learn metric units. 

6. A final word. 

This article has attempted to show that in the social order 
as it now exists and as it is now trending, there exist defi¬ 
nite causes why some portions of the metric system should 
form portions of the school curriculum, An attempt has 
been made to show to what extent the teaching of the metric 
system needs to be changed, by curtailment of content and 
by use of socially accepted but not logical developments. 

It is for our friends the psychologists to discover for us 
the stage in the pupil’s progress through school at which 
the metric material may best be taught. It is for them to 
discover at what stage the child can learn metric material 
with least difficulty. It is for them to discover at what 
stage the child’s interests will lead to readily learning the 
metric material, 

It Is for the practitioners of education, working with 
sociological and physiological facts, to recast the instruc¬ 
tion in the metric system so that the present result, con¬ 
sisting of muddlement and dislike, shall cease to be pro¬ 
duced. 



COMMERCIAL TEACHER-TRAINING 
CURRICULA 

Herbert A. Tonne 

There are no doubt many factors responsible for the 
status of the commercial teacher in the teaching profession. 
Some of these are probably far too intangible to be accounted 
for with our present means of social diagnosis. These 
factors influence and countcrinfluencc each other in such 
an intricate way that it is impossible to measure their influ¬ 
ence on the status of the teacher with any degree of cer¬ 
tainty. For example, the attitude of the commercial teach¬ 
er, himself, towards his work is no doubt consequential. 
But so many of the other factors, such as salary, teaching 
ability, tenure of office, and the like, influence the teacher's 
attitude and are influenced by it in turn, that its individual 
importance in determining the status of the commercial 
teacher cannot be isolated. Realizing this situation full 
well, and taking into account the fact that all elements 
which go towards making up the total situation (in this 
case the status of the commercial teacher in the teaching 
profession) are mutually interinfiuential, we can for ana¬ 
lytical purposes view one of these elements as a unit factor 
with justice towards the other factors, provided we are 
not trying to measure the degree of influence. 

One factor of this type is the teacher-training curricula 
which commercial teachers take in preparation for their 
work. Its importance as an element in making up the 
status of the commercial teacher can hardly be isolated 
for measurement with our present instruments of social 
research. This does not, however, invalidate a study of 
curricula for the way9 in which they will influence the 
teacher's status provided no exact conclusion about its rela¬ 
tive importance is attempted. With this consideration fully 
in mind, the writer made a study of these curricula upon a 
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comparative basis, realizing that absolute judgment was 
not possible. 

The curricula of all schools that offered commercial 
teacher-training curricula that could be found were com¬ 
piled and classified according to the type of work given, 
the types of schools in which the work was offered, the num¬ 
ber of years required by the curriculum, and the year in 
the curriculum in which the various types of work were 
required. No attempt was made to estimate the number of 
students passing through these curricula. The credit given 
for the various types of courses in the curricula was also 
studied in some detail. No attempt was made to make an 
original investigation of the conditions for entrance to 
curricula or of the certification given to graduates of these 
curricula. 

The schools were divided into four general groups: 
private business schools, normal schools, teachers colleges, 
and universities. Where it was difficult to make a distinc¬ 
tion between teachers colleges and normal schools the di¬ 
vision was made on the basis of years of training required. 
Schools were classified as normal schools if their curricula 
were less than four years in length. Several schools which 
were classified as teachers colleges because they offered a 
four-year curriculum in commercial-teacher training also 
permitted their students to undertake the teaching of com¬ 
mercial subjects at the end of the second or third year. It 
was decided not to include the shorter curricula in the nor¬ 
mal-school group also, because it would result in needless 
duplication and confusion. The number of schools used 


were as follows: 

Business schools. 21 

Normal schools. 19 

Teachers colleges. 28 

Universities . 29 
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It must be remembered that this includes only schools 
found, and probably some schools Riving commercial 
teacher training were overlooked* It is also to be remem* 
bered that no doubt many teachers of commercial subjects 
receive their training in schools which make no provision 
for commercial-teacher training. These schools, of course, 
could not be included. 

In arranging the grouping of courses in commercial 
teacher training, it was decided to divide the work done 
into five groups: general, commercial, technical, education, 
and commercial education. Courses in the general group 
are those which are required of all college students and are 
of broad cultural value rather than of specific value to the 
commerce or education student alone. The commercial 
group includes those that are required only for those stu¬ 
dents preparing for the field of business or business teach¬ 
ing. Technical courses, for the purpose of this study, are 
those courses most frequently given for their specific value 
as subject matter for commercial teachers and include such 
subjects as stenography, bookkeeping, and typewriting. 
Courses in education are divided into two groups: (1) 
those of a general nature required of all teachers, and (2) 
those intended only for prospective business teachers. 

No attempt will be made to give the detailed data relat¬ 
ing to each course found in the curricula. A summary of 
the data of the study in table form is given below. 


SUMMAIW OV COMMBRCIM. TbACHKR-Tk\V«IUO CURRICULA 


Type of 
Coum 
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Read thus: Business colleges offer 37 courses of a general nature 
which is 10.2 per cent of the 362 courses of all types offered by business 
colleges, Normal schools offer 58 courses of a general nature which is 
24.6 per cent of the 237 courses of all types offered in normal schools. 
In the final column it is found that 370 courses of a general nature are 
given in all types of schools which is 22,9 per cent of the 1614 courses 
of all types offered in all types of schools. 

It will be noted in a comparison of the general courses 
that in all the curricula only one fifth of the time in terms 
of courses is devoted to this type of work. In a four-year 
curriculum this would mean that less than one year of 
study is given over to acquiring an acquaintance with hu¬ 
man activities in their various manifestations in contempo¬ 
rary civilization, so that the student may discover how the 
totality of life is related to his proposed field of specializa¬ 
tion. This is little enough time in which to get an under¬ 
standing of the nature of our modern world. However, 
of the schools used in the present study, by no means all 
required this length of time. The requirements were as 
follows: 


Four-year curricula . 60 

Three-year curricula. 8 

Two-year curricula .•■.. . 22 

Six to eight months above a two-year normal curriculum 2 

Indefinite above a three-year normal curriculum. 1 

Eighteen months. 1 

Indefinite . 3 
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Moreover, eight of the four-year curricula make provi¬ 
sion for completing the work in two years, and five for com¬ 
pleting the work in three years. Of the three-year curricula 
one makes provision for completing the work in two years. 
This, of course, gives no suggestion of the number of pro¬ 
spective commercial teachers who take the various types 
of work. If, however, about a fifth of a four-year curricu- 
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lum devoted to subjects of a general nature is inadequate, 
a fifth of a shorter curriculum "will be proportionately more 
inadequate. To the extent to which teachers are prepared 
in institutions which have the shorter curricula the indica¬ 
tions would show that they receive very lutie opportunity 
for getting a broad perspective of the general nature of our 
cultural background. This condition is accentuated, it 
will be noticed, by the fact that the private business col. 
leges which in general have the shortest curricula make 
by far the least provision for general work. If commer¬ 
cial teachers are prepared for their professions to any 
great extent by schools of this type it would be natural to 
expect them to be rather narrow in their viewpoint. While 
it is probably true that commercial teachers were generally 
prepared in the past by private schools, the indications 
seem to show that this condition Is changing rapidly. 

It svould seem reasonable to ask that the curriculum in 
preparation for commercial teachers should make provi¬ 
sion for a thorough understanding on the part of the stu¬ 
dent of the social setting of business and of the social struc¬ 
tures in terms of which the business manager's work is 
conducted. This would mean that the student would ac¬ 
quire an understanding of the principles upon which mod¬ 
ern business is conducted beyond that which is required 
in preparation for other fields of endeavor, such as medi¬ 
cine, for example. It will be noted by reference to the 
table that 27.3 per cent of the time of the curricula is 
given over to this type of work. The normal schools make 
a much poorer showing than other schools in this respect. 
A close study of curricula offered by normal schools would 
lead one to expect this condition. In many instances the 
commercial teacher-training curricula offered in normal 
schools are the curricula offered in preparation for the 
elementary-school teacher with a few courses in bookkeep¬ 
ing and in shorthand and typewriting substituted for regu- 
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lar content courses in elementary-school subjects. The 
number of students in the commercial teacher-training cur¬ 
ricula are so few in these types of schools and the environ¬ 
ment frequently so unsuited to a study of commerce that 
almost no facilities are or can be made available for the 
thorough study of commercial life. This situation, it will 
readily be agreed, is very unfortunate. The commercial 
teacher can hardly acquire a sympathetic comprehension 
of the purposes of commercial education under such de¬ 
pressing conditions. If any large number of commercial 
teachers receive their training in such curricula, whose ob¬ 
jective is primarily preparation for a quite different field, 
the work of the business teacher will suffer decidedly. 

As the tabic shows, the business colleges and to a lesser 
extent the normal schools give a large portion of their 
time to purely technical subjects; that is, subjects which 
would be of value to the teacher for classroom material 
only if he teaches these very subjects. English, for ex¬ 
ample, is applicable under all teaching conditions. Eco¬ 
nomics can be applied not only in all commercial subjects, 
but also in the various social sciences taught in the sec¬ 
ondary school. Stenography, on the other hand, as an 
example of a typical technical subject has ordinarily no 
applications in the other subjects of the curriculum, such 
as history, or science, and the like. With a curriculum 
which is typically two years in length, the business college 
devotes over a third of its time, it will be noted, to work 
of a technical nature. Thus there is hardly more than a 
year left for all the other things the teacher should know. 
This makes it very difficult for him to teach subjects other 
than those in which he has specialized—that is, the tech¬ 
nical subjects, bookkeeping, shorthand, and typewriting— 
when he goes into the field. In the large number of small 
secondary schools the teacher is frequently required to 
teach many subjects other than the group in which he has 
specialized. This puts the commercial teacher trained 
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in a purely technical manner under a decided handicap. It 
lowers his status as n "general” Or all-round teacher. It 
probably also narrows his viewpoint and makes him look 
at the curriculum in terms of technicalities. Such bias is 
most unfortunate both for the general prestige of the 
commercial teacher and for the pupils under the control of 
such an instructor, It will be noticed, however, that the 
teachers colleges and universities which require four years 
of preparation for teaching also require a minimum 
of technical subject matter. They appear to require only 
sufficient knowledge of the technical subjects to ensure 
adequate teaching ability. Another fallacy is often made 
by those setting up such curricula. They make the assump¬ 
tion that all commercial work is limited to technical work 
or can be understood on this basis. There is almost as 
much variety in commercial life as there is in the whole of 
life, for there is a business basis to almost every one of 
our life activities. This would indicate the need for a far 
broader preparation than such technical work can give. It 
would appear to demand not merely a commercial curricu¬ 
lum but various commercial curricula. As Stephen G. Rich 
has pointed out in a recent article of The Journal of 
Educational Sociology ; l 

Foe these groups we need not one curriculum, but several curricula. 
The requirements in the y/a y of preprofessional knowledge and training 
ait ao different for these various profession* that any common cur¬ 
riculum is necessarily wasteful of time for all. But, in particular, a 
grave error will be committed if we merely lump together all commer¬ 
cial pursuits with the title of "comme^ce^ ,, Between the aspirant for 
managerial or executive work, the budding salesman, and the technical 
expert on accountancy lie gulfs at least ns great as those between the 
future teacher and the future medico. 

This same situation holds true for the teacher of com¬ 
mercial subjects, There is nothing more in common be¬ 
tween bookkeeping and stenography and typewriting than 
that they are both commercial subjects. Ability or interest 

^SojaesUonsTowaria Mcellng Some Specific'Needsln Vhc Curricula ot Aria College*," 
No, 2, II, October 1928, p. 100 
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In one does not in the least indicate ability in the other. 
A far better grouping would be that of classifying stenog¬ 
raphy with the languages and bookkeeping with mathe¬ 
matics. 

The study brought out with a strong emphasis the fact 
that there is a large amount of duplication and overlap¬ 
ping of the required work in the various curricula. There 
were also some indications of padding in the various courses 
offered. Undoubtedly a certain amount of ground does 
have to be worked over again in order to permit correla¬ 
tion of previous work with that being undertaken. The 
gross duplication in many courses is so excessive, however, 
that it can in no way be justified on this basis. This is a 
serious defect in any curriculum and will inevitably tend to 
a lowering of the reputation of the field of work, and also 
to a loss of the morale by the students who are put through 
such a process. As, however, this situation is probably 
quite as serious in teacher-training curricula other than 
those preparing for commercial teaching, the matter is 
not taken up in detail in the present discussion. Much of 
the useless duplication will no doubt be eliminated when 
the period of excessive expansion in schools of education is 
lessened, for much of the padding is probably due to a 
desire to cope with the large numbers of students without 
proper administrative facilities for doing so. Neverthe¬ 
less, the situation is one which ought to be given deep 
thought, for if long continued it will sap away the faith 
of teachers in post-training-period study. While it is the 
result of rapid growth towards a proper place for in-train¬ 
ing study by teachers, it may easily be the germ for quite 
as rapid an infantile decay. 

Another weakness of a similar character is that of ex¬ 
cessive difference in terminology. Courses of study in dif¬ 
ferent institutions and even within one institution which arc 
essentially similar in content have entirely different names. 
This leads to difficulties in transfer of credit from one 
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.chool to another, to inability to make comparisons between 
ichoola doing the same kind of work, and gives the possi- 
jility for duplication and padding. The situation again 
is probably true to a certain extent at least of collegiate 
work in general rather than to teacher-training work, or 
to commcrcal teacher-training curricula in particular. It 
is, also, probably caused hy rapid expansion in the work 
ofiered and in the numbers taking the curricula. It would 
seem, however, that we have arrived at sufficient maturity 
to deal with this situation now, and a conference of the 
various institutions doing work in the training of teachers 
for the purpose of overcoming this weakness would be very 
timely. 

One of the most striking weaknesses of the commercial 
teacher-training curricula studied was the lack of facilities 
for observation and practice teaching. It docs seem ob¬ 
vious that one of the most essential elements in the prepara¬ 
tion of the teacher would be practice in the teaching of his 
subjects under proper guidance and under good working 
conditions. The study showed the following situation: 

76 per cent of the business schools required an average of 4.3 points 
credit In observation and practice teaching, 

63 per cent of the normal schools required art average of 5.3 points 
credit in observation and practice teaching. 

54 per cent of the universities studied required nn average of 6.7 
points credit in observation and practice teaching. 

45 per cent of the universities studied required an average of 4.2 points 
credit in observation and practice teaching, 

58 per cent of all the schools studied required an average of 5.1 points 
credit in observation and practice teaching, 

Studies made by Briggs 2 and by Blacks tone 5 showed essen¬ 
tially the same situation. 

When only a little more than half the schools require the 
type of work which would appear to be the ycry nucleus 
of teacher training, it would seem that they arc very far 


1 P r, *£ # ' "Commercial Teacher Preparation Report," Journal oj CW 

toeretal Education, 65, Nob. 8 and 9. 
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from giving the preparation to which they lay claim. Mere 
theory without even the slightest opportunity for self¬ 
participation in 42 per cent of the schools shows a woeful 
lack of correlation with the realities in these institutions. 

Even more striking is the absence of any requirement for 
actual business experience for commercial teachers. Of 
the 97 schools studied only 12 showed any interest in hav¬ 
ing their students have a first-hand acquaintance with actual 
business conditions. The following were their standards: 


Required indefinite business experience.* 5 

Required sustained business experience during one half of the third 

year ..... 1 

Required three months between the junior and senior years,...... ] 

Required ten weeks' business experience... 1 

Recommended business experience... 4 


12 

As Blackstone points out after noting the same weakness in 
his study : 4 

Actual business experience is even less essential in the opinions of 
those responsible for the courses than is practice teaching. This may 
be one reason for the criticism often expressed by business men of the 
academic and impractical character of the work of the high-school 
business department. A parent would scarcely care to employ an 
inexperienced dentist or doctor to take care of his children, but 
he does not seem to object strenuously to having inexperienced 
teachers try to tell his children how business is operated. 

Without giving further details the materials presented 
above give some raw material for a general analysis of the 
status of the commercial teacher. To the extent to which 
commercial teachers receive their training in the weaker 
curricula their status not only in the community as a whole 
but also within the teaching profession itself will be rather 
low. Fortunately, there are many indications showing that 
if the preparation of the commercial teacher has been less 
adequate in the past, it is rapidly becoming equal to the best 
types of preparation for other fields. The efficiency of 


* Op. cil. p. 1C. 
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American business methods is one of the most frequently 
given causes for our comparatively high standards of liv¬ 
ing. Considering the intimate relations between commer- 
cial teaching and business, it would not be surprising to see 
this phase of education become the leader not only in 
teacher preparation but also education as a whole. The 
splendid work being done in some places would tend to 
indicate that this expectation is not unjustified. 

As it was pointed out in the beginning of this discussion, 
the type of teacher-training curricula given is only one 
of many mutually interinfluential factors in determining 
the character of our commercial education and the status 
of the commercial teacher. Salaries, certification require¬ 
ments, tenure of office, supply and demand of commercial 
teachers in particular and all teachers in general, are only 
a few of many important factors. An advance in one fac¬ 
tor without a rise in standards in the others would not do 
much good. Because of their close connection, however, 
any development in one will do much to raise the standards 
in others. The achievement of a greater degree of effi¬ 
ciency in our commercial teacher-training curricula will, 
therefore, probably be a strong factor in advancing com¬ 
mercial education to its proper position as a tclic agent 
towards making education as a whole the powerful and 
beneficent instrument of social control which it rightfully 
ought to be and must become if humanity is to gain its ideal 
of greater social happiness. 



RESEARCH PROJECTS AND METHODS IN 
EDUCATIONAL SOCIOLOGY 

Editorial Notbi It is designed to make this deportment a clearing 
house (1) for information about current research projects of interest to 
educational sociology, and (2) for ideas with reference to research meth¬ 
ods and techniques in this field, 

Reeders are urged to report their own research projects and to submit 
information regarding other projects of which they have knowledge , Sug¬ 
gestions as to methods of research will be welcomed and wilt be given 
publicity in this department . 

From time to time this department will also make its readers ac¬ 
quainted with research resources in educational sociology . Contributions 
of this type from readers will also be welcomed . 

It is desirable to make the program of research in educational sociology 
a cooperative one. To this end the names and addresses of those engaged 
upon research projects will usually be given in order that readers may 
exchange with them ideas upon related projects . 

A Study of Intracommunity Groups 

An interesting study of intracommunity groups is a new 
project being planned by Professor Floyd H. Allport of the 
School of Citizenship and Public Affairs of Syracuse Uni¬ 
versity. 

The project is concerned primarily with comparative 
methodology. The plan is to make a study of the groups 
both primary and derivative and the associations and in¬ 
stitutions in a given community. One portion of the study 
will be made from a psychological standpoint and the other 
portion from the viewpoint of sociology. They will work in¬ 
dependently, but up on the same community. While the 
aim of both will be to study the human groupings and asso¬ 
ciations present, the psychological investigator will proceed 
by a study of the social relationships, attitudes, and par¬ 
ticipation of each individual of the community separately. 
He will thus aim to discover the groups from the behavior 
of the separate participants and build them up, as it were, 
from this angle. The sociological investigator, on the other 
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hand, will try to envisage the groups, associations, and insti- 
tions as such from the very start, and proceed with the 
technique of studying their organization, method of func¬ 
tioning, purpose, accommodation, and efficiency. 

The purpose of such a comparative study is to deter¬ 
mine the relation of psychological and sociological tech¬ 
niques in the discovery of social fact, and to see in what 
cases they arrive at the same results and to what extent 
they may aid, supplement, or perhaps contradict each other. 
It is felt by some that there ia an advantage in reducing the 
barriers between disciplines among the human sciences and 
bringing to bear upon the field of one science the conceptions 
and methodology of another. It is hoped that the present 
study may be a contribution in this direction. 

The community selected is composed mainly of retired 
farmers and manufacturers together with the officers and 
employees of a few industries, The investigators are not 
primarily interested in cultural, ecological, or economic 
phases or in plans for welfare work or community organ¬ 
ization. They really wish to find out the existence, present 
status, and functions of groups within the community. 

A Study of Girls’ Leisure Time 
Miss Henrietta Additon of the American Social Hygiene 
Association has just completed a study of the leisure-time 
schedules of more than 1,600 Brooklyn schoolgirls. This 
information was collected by the New York Welfare Coun¬ 
cil during a study which is being carried on of boys' work 
in Brooklyn. The questionnaires were answered by a cross 
section of average middle-class girls in the early ado¬ 
lescent period. An analysis of them should throw some 
light on the much discussed question of whether or not the 
home is breaking down and parents losing all control of 
their children. It seems to Miss Additon that those who 
come in contact with delinquent groups arc prone to lay 
too much emphasis on the small number of girls who have 
deviated from accepted standards. 
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The schedule used for this material was adapted from 
that of the Crime Prevention Commission of Massachu¬ 
setts. 

A Study of Typical Gangs 

A study of six average normal white gangs is being un¬ 
dertaken by Walter L. Stone, professor of boys’ work of 
the Young Men’s Christian Association Graduate School, 
Nashville, Tennessee, and Professor Baber of the same in¬ 
stitution. By average is meant gangs composed of normal 
boys and not of the criminal class generally found only in 
large cities. These gangs are distributed as follows: two 
from a well-to-do vicinity, two composed of boys from 
middle-class families, and two from the poorer classes. 

The investigators are seeking not only a life history of 
these gangs but a life history of individual members. They 
are attempting to show the influence of this type of group 
on the attitudes, appreciations, or character of each member. 

Ecological Study of Rockford, Illinois, 
by Map Making 

An attempt to explore the possibilities for educational 
sociology of the map-making method of ecological study 
has been begun at Rockford College, Using the methods 
developed by Robert E. Park and appearing in the books 
of Thrasher, Wirth, Ruth Shonle Cavan, Zorbaugh, and 
Vivien Palmer, a group at Rockford, under the supervision 
of Professors Jordan Cavan, C. W. Hayes, Alva Wood, 
and Ruth Shonle Cavan, are completing a dozen maps 
stressing the factors throwing light on the problems of ed¬ 
ucational sociology. Maps are completed or in process 
showing location of physical features and barriers, indus¬ 
tries, social and educational institutions; indices of social 
disorganization (homicide, suicide, poverty) ; location of 
persons representing community leadership and prestige 
(large contributors to community chest, Daughters of the 
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American Revolution members, and other prestige groups); 
Boy Scouts (members, leaders, and institutions); juve¬ 
nile deliquents, truants; a junior-high-school class, di¬ 
vided into those dropping out and those completing the 
course; and continuation-school enrollments. 

Next year the study is to be continued by studies for each 
area of the number of eases and rates, by population and 
other bases, and correlations between rates. 

Rockford, Illinois, 'with about 100,000 population, is re¬ 
garded as representing a promising type of community for 
exploration with the ecological technique—small enough 
so that many items can be plotted without undue labor, 
with much background knowledge readily available through 
"old settlers," and giving results of maximum utility, since 
there are so many communities of approximately the 9ame 
size in America to which results may be applied, or for 
which similar comparative studies may be made. 



BOOK REVIEWS 

Behaviorism: A Battle Line , edited by William P. King. 
Nashville, Tenn.: Cokesbury Press, 1930, 376 pages. 

Scholars in the church are marching as to war—against a theory. 
Some seventeen chapters by as many lenders in church, synagogue, and 
college are here fired at the enemy, scoring hits repeatedly. Among the 
militant disputants appear such well-known names as William Mc- 
Dougali, Ross L, Finney, Charles A. EUwood, E. S. Brightman, Rufus 
M. Jones, and Bishop McConnell. The strategic objective of the attack 
appears in the following words of Dr. Josiah Morse, who fires the first 
shot in the introduction: fl It is with the view of furnishing an antidote 
to the behavioristic poison that has been spread so freely among the 
young that this volume is sent forth to the public” (page 27). Some 
readers will be surprised at certain names that appear in the list of 
the enemy: Watson, Meyer, Weiss, Holt, Verkes, Warren, Pillsbury, 
Dunlap, Bawden, Tawney, Colvin, Bagley, "and most recently Miss 
Calkins” (page 18). Apparently one is not to be permitted by Dr. 
Morse to believe in "the scientific study of behavior,” lest he provide 
aid and comfort to the enemy, whereas the weakness of behaviorism is 
commonly supposed to be that it is not scientific enough to exclude 
irrelevant data from its problem, 

Dr. McDougall, neglecting the negative instances, entitles his ammu¬ 
nition: “The Psychology They Teach in New York.” The comic side 
of the war appears in two stories he tells, One concerns a dilatory 
student in a psychology class who, knowing nothing of the subject, 
caught the word sarbotis from his bright fellows, and, when called on 
by the instructor, came off finely by uttering the same magic word, 
serious —only afterward to have it explained to him that sarbons were 
S-R bonds. The story reports the finding of statisticians that of all the 
boys now living in New York City one half will sooner or later become 
convicted criminals. Then this Scotch-English scholar takes his stories 
seriously: “I venture to suggest that the two stories are intimately 
related and really contain, when this relation is grasped, the essence of 
my discourse” (page 33). He proceeds to line up against the wall not 
only Thorndike, but the admittedly half-innocent Dewey and Wood- 
worth, the one for his doctrine of habit, the other for sitting upon 
every fence. 11 

The attack moves forward in three divisions, dealing respectively with 
“The General Principles of Behaviorism,’ 1 "Behaviorism and Value,” 
and "Behaviorism and Metaphysics.” Finney discharges his broadside 
from the second division against "Behaviorism’s Silence as to Human 
Values.” He writes, correctly enough, "Behaviorism has no place among 
its categories for the concept of purpose, . , . Thus, in its zeal to ren- 
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der psychology scientific* it has withdrawn (com the field of psychology 
Altogether" (page 177.) Ellwood judiciously sees some virtue in the fo<*< 
"Like many other methods it [behaviomm] may be valuable, but it u 
not adequate" (page 192). 

The metaphysical detachment is smallest, carrying only four guns, 
but they arc of long range. Rrightman's shot hits the bull's-eye *\.., 
while such [extreme) behaviorism contributes much to the recognition 
of certain neglected or misunderstood aspects t>f experience, nevertheless, 
on the whole, it is it mixrcprescnuium «f experience* adding to It fea¬ 
tures which it does not posses and taking away from it features which 
it does 11 (page 330). 

On the whole the battle line is drawn with unequal merit and the 
foe, rejoicing in the criticism which is recognition, will know where to 
make the counter-attack. Meantime Dr. King is to be congratulated 
on the forces he has rallied to the colors. The victory is assured, but 
»3 yet undated. 

Hkrman H. Kems'H 


The New Education in the Soviet Republic, hy Ar.HKRT 1\ 
PfNKiiViTCH, Translated by Nucia Pisrlmutter. 
New York: The John Day Company, 403 panes, 

Before the lamented Czar NictmUr 11 took his final curtain call iu 
1917, public education in the Muscovite empire was, us every one knows, 
on a pathetically low level. Theoretically, of (course, all the Russians 
bad some sort of educational opportunity, hut in a practical way, this 
was available mainly to the noblesse and the high bourgeoisie. With 
the advent of Lenin and company, and the passing of a few revolutions 
and famines, these lamentable conditions gradually changed- Not only 
were the educational gates hoisted high so that every one could now 
pass through, but the whole avenue to learning was dug up and freshly 
paved. Naturally enough, the materials employed in this job were 
strictly communistic. Education, indeed, became the lime and cement 
of the whole Soviet structure, Not only were youngsters of traditional 
school age put to work on their three R'g, but special educational atten¬ 
tion was now showered upon mewling infants and doddering adults. 
In this way, so hoped the BoUhtvik founding fathers, the dcmv.cns of 
the Soviets would finally be turned into literate and rational com¬ 
munists, Just how all this was being done has often been explained 
to native Americans, Theresa Bach and Lucy Wilson, as well as the 
Drs, Dewey and Nearing, have all painted handsome portraits of the 
Soviet educational experiments, But all these savants, unfortunately, 
have stood in awe before their subject, and all ol them, with the possible 
exception of Dr. Nearing, have reported not so much what they actually 
saw nnd experienced, but rather what they previously knew and now 
hastened to confirm. What they said in general was suspiciously culo- 
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gistic, but the testimony they offered, while often brilliant, was as 
conflicting as that of a company of competing psychiatrists at a first- 
rate murder trial. The result was neither satisfactory nor fully con¬ 
vincing. 

In Pinkeyitch’s book most of these faults arc absent Written for 
Soviet pedagogues and embryo-pedagogues, it looks at Russian education 
not dreamily but realistically, True, a great share of what is claimed 
represents a pious wish rather than a working actuality, Such verbs, 
for example, as should and ought, representing the optative, appear 
with astounding frequency. And yet, of all recent educational books 
that have appeared in America, I much prefer to admire this one by 
Professor Pinkevitch. Minus much of the windy nonsense that finds 
its way into so many of the pedagogical books of today, Plnkcvitch’s 
discourse is adorned with the fruits of wide reading. Certainly it is 
a delight to behold in English citations from the works of Meumann, 
Lay, Stern, Ertli, Mesmer, Ruehle, Schulz, Oboodchov, Blonsky, Kor¬ 
nilov, and hosts of other European educationists, who In the Old World 
have climbed the heights, but whose chief works are in the main un¬ 
known to monolingual Americans. Pinkeyitch, as is to be expected, 
sticks close to the Soviet educational formula. For children this means 
(1) active participation in the building of their own lives; (2) stress 
upon socially useful labor; (3) establishment of intimate connections 
with contemporary life; (4) the study of nature and the development 
of a materialistic world outlook. Of the native Soviet educational 
dogmas, Pinkevitch obviously cannot dare to be too critical. The shadow 
of the Bolshevik censor is ever ubiquitous, and this no doubt is respon¬ 
sible for a fair share of Pinkevitch's optimistic conclusions. Thus, he 
is convinced that Soviet education is today free, and that its principles 
are basically sound, The truth, of course, is that as long as the minds 
of children are slammed shut to doings other than those participated in 
by the Soviets, education is not free. Free modern education means 
the right to study anything and everything—without interference. 

Adolph E. Meyer 


The Nexv Education in the German Republic } by* Aiexan- 
der and Parker. New York: The John Day Com¬ 
pany, 387 pages. 

Lacking the majestic sweep of Pinkevitch’s grand imagination a.3 
well as the flash of his incandescent erudition, this volume on education 
in modern Germany is, however, much better organized in its procedure. 
The very nature of the subject matter is, of course, of great assistance 
here, since education in Iiindcnburg’s republic is not nearly as chaotic 
and contradictory in its elements ns in the former homeland of Nicholas 
II. The (liiris, too, of Alexander and Parker are decidedly simpler 
than those of the Russian educationist. Thus, while the latter has 
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tackled the difficult job of harmonising Soviet educational principles 
and practice* and making them sound ptautiblt to intelligent Musco- 
vites, the former have simply thoaen to throw their flashlight "on the 
spirit al the new education in Germany rather than to present the 
whole system in detail,” With this goal before them the authors offer 
to the American reader a formidable array of interesting material 
Their flic chapter* on the Youth Movement, School Journeys, Sports 
and Recreation, Community Schools, the LicU Landrriivhungshcmt, 
Folk College*, Selecting Gifted Children, Teacher Training, and Cut. 
ncula. All of these give a fair, though by no mean* complete picture. 
The beat chapter of nil is the final one entitled "A Philosophy of Edu- 
cation/' It is one which I heartily commend to all my fellow peda¬ 
gogues who art seriously interested in the grave educational problems 
confronting the American ptoplt today. Hut especially dn I recommend 
it to all those who are convinced that education is a very practical busi¬ 
ness, and that anything not visibly leading to practical results is useless, 
and hence should politely be kicked down the chute. 

All in all, Alexander and his collaborator have turned out a first-rate 
piece of work, which in America at least has no adequate competitor. 
True, somt of the conclusions drawn would no doubt startle the native 
Germans, But lest they take to their heels too quickly, or pcrhnps even 
give* up their ghost entirely, let them take heed that nil is well. All that 
they have to do "when they find statements which are in sharp contra¬ 
diction to their own beliefs" is ll to take any one conviction of their own 
and submit it to ten German educators chosen at random. If they 
do this they will find at lean five radically different points of view. 11 
What could be simpler? And what, moreover, could be a fairer warn¬ 
ing to this critic to go about his own affairs? 

Adolph E. Mbver 

Survey of College Entrance Credits and College Courses in 
Music . New York: National Bureau for the Ad¬ 
vancement of Music. 

The survey summarised in this book was made under the direction 
and supervision of the Research Council of the Music Supervisors' Na¬ 
tional Conference and made possible by a generous appropriation from 
the Carnegie Foundation. The purpose of the study was to aid high- 
school students interested in music by determining the practices of the 
colleges in giving credit for high-school units in music and in offering 
college credit for courses in music. The study reveals nn increasingly 
liberal attitude on the part of a large number of the colleges. Of the 
594 institutions studied, 16 per cent accept music credits for entrance, 
while mote than three quarters ofter musical instruction, What is the 
bearing of this upon advice to be given to the musically minded student 
in high school? To quote from the book, "Shall wc not let him know that 
he can obtain recognition for his high-school work in music in about 
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8 out of 10 colleges and that for every one of the colleges which does 
not grant credit in music there is one institution of parallel value which 
does grant credit?" 

The volume is largely devoted to tabular material from the replies 
received from the 59+ institutions. These arc so arranged that parents, 
principals, and others who advise students may easily ascertain the prac¬ 
tices in vogue at the various institutions concerned, Peter W. Dykemn, 
professor of music education at Teachers College, Columbia University, 
in a very readable digest of the figures obtained, points out that "the 
new attitude of the colleges townrds music will automatically raise 
the standard of instruction of the school," and "that the universities 
strengthen the high-school courses when they allow credits for them 
as such action gives them the stimulus which comes from a recognition 
of good work." The volume represents a type of research much needed 
in our present efforts to procure better guidance for boys and girls 
interested in special fields of endeavor. 

J* O* Creagbr 

Counseling the College Student, by Helen D. Bragdon. 
Cambridge: Harvard University Press, 1929, 162 
pages. 

The great need of the college personnel movement is research worthy 
of the name upon which programs, techniques, and activities can be 
based. The volume under review, although made under a research fel¬ 
lowship, hardly belongs in this category, A group of inconclusive 
studies arc interwoven with unsubstantiated opinion in a presentation 
of counseling problems and needs which arise in dealings with women 
college students. The reader closes the book, however, without one 
established fact which can be used in forwarding the personnel move¬ 
ment. The lack of definitive thinking is particularly marked in the 
first chapter, which attempts to distinguish educational guidance, voca¬ 
tional guidance, mental hygiene, personnel work, and counseling problems 
and fails to grasp the unity and interrelation of all personnel activities. 
The chapter on the interview adds nothing and is in fact inferior to 
other similar studies already in print. The chapter on administration 
of counseling is based on opinion, On the whole, just another book, of 
little value to the college personnel worker looking for definite help in 
meeting his daily counseling problems. To the beginner it may per¬ 
haps be suggestive of types of counseling problems arising in student 
personnel work. 

Don H. Taylor 

Greek Physical Education , by Clarekce A. Forbes. New 
York: The Century Company, 1929, 264 pages. 

Professor Forbes has given to physical education, and to all of edu¬ 
cation, a comprehensive picture of the place, nature, and extent of physi- 
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cal education in Greek life. His work is so well done and of such 
thorough nature that it becomes indispensable reference material for 
the history of the development of education, particularly of physical 
education. Using all the available literary, cpigraphic, and papyrqlogical 
sources, he has traced the history of physical education for a period of 
one thousand years covering three continents from Massila (Marseilles) 
in the East to Babylon iit the West. 

Wherever Greeks weje congregated in sufficient numbers, gymna- 
3ium* were found providing opportunities, publicly or privately, (or 
boys, and in some eases for girls, to engage in supervised physical edu¬ 
cation. 

With the decline of the gymnasium came the decline of the Greeks. 
Forbes attributes this decline to the unsympathetic attitude of the 
Romans, the philosophy of the Stoics, the attitudes of the Christians, 
and athleticism or professionalism, It is to be hoped that many such 
exact historic studies into the nature, extent, and place of physical edu¬ 
cation may be presented in the near future to supply the present great 
lack of authoritative material. Forbes is to be congratulated as a torch- 
beaTcr in the handling of this problem. 

Frank Lloyd 

Salvaging Old Age } by LiLUEtf J. MARTIN nrul Clare dg 
Gruciiy. New York: The Macmillan Company, 
1930, 175 pages. 

This is a very sympathetic as well as informative presentation of the 
personal aspect of old age. Dr. Martin is herself nn old woman, 
nearly eighty, nnd lor moTt than a decade retired from a teaching po¬ 
sition in LeUnd Stanford. She is now in charge of a mental-hygiene 
clinic in San Francisco. It began in 1920 as a child guidance clinic but 
seems now to have become an organization for guiding old people who 
have become problems to themselves and the community. The book 
is an argument for justice, pointing out that modern society is both 
wasteful and shortsighted in discarding the old svith impunity. She 
feels that many of the aged who have been put on the shelf by industry 
have just reached the point where they haye n contribution to make. 

On the side of mental thernpy the authors deal with the personal 
problem of the old person, those friction situations that bring him to the 
clinic. The clink then starches for ways and means of helping him> 
through hobbies, new interests, change of situation, to get re-oriented. 
This part of the book becomes a new and unique plea for adult educa¬ 
tion. It is good as far as it goes, but like adult education can only 
affect those capable of responding; in ocher words, those with imagina¬ 
tion. at\d material resources, The trouble with many of our aged is tlut 
they have neither. For these the best that Dr. Martin can do is to 
recommend pensions, and that is what most of us have been recommend¬ 
ing for a long time. Nias Andiirson 
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Rural Social Science, by Gustav A. Lundquist and Clyde 
B. Moore. New York: Ginn and Company, 1929, 
483 pages. 

Rapid changes arc taking place in the subject matter available for use 
in rural education. The above new book offers a vast amount of ma¬ 
terials dealing with problems that are of immediate and vital concern 
to the learner. The authors have taken into account the various social 
forces in the whole social fabric that operate to create the rural situa¬ 
tion. They show how rural maladjustments concern the total popula¬ 
tion as well as the ones immediately involved in it. In view of this, 
the book has n wider range of usefulness than its title would indicate. 

Samuel Burkhard 


The Principles of Psychophysiology } by Leonard T. Tro- 
land. New York: D. Van Nostrand Company, 1929, 
404 pages. 

This is the first of a scries of four volumes on psychophysiology by 
Dr. Troland, The book is an expression of the facts and principles of 
psychology in accordance with the definite method of psychophysiology. 
It treats of the process of neuromuscular response, together with the 
familiar postulate that consciousness is correlated with, but distinct 
from, the cerebral factor in these physiological operations. The scheme 
is that of traditional physiological psychology brought up-to-date. 

The aim of the book is first to examine the foundations of psychology 
as a science in order to arrive at a satisfactory statement of its prob¬ 
lems and methods; second, to formulate a plan for treating these prob¬ 
lems and facts which would thrust aside nothing that is of real human 
importance; third, to present, in accordance with this plan, the most 
important facts and theories of psychological science; fourth, to recon¬ 
sider the question of the mind-body relationship from the physiological 
standpoint; and fifth, to formulate certain philosophical developments 
of all of these studies. Another aim of the book is to refute the posi¬ 
tion which is taken by modem behaviorists in psychology, and yet to 
preserve what is valuable in behavioristic practice. The author men¬ 
tions that the behaviorists* view of psychology is a "fearful error,”' 

This first volume is divided into three parts dealing with the defini¬ 
tion of psychology, the methods of psychophysiology, and with perception. 
The second volume will be devoted to sensation, the third to cerebration 
and action, and the four tit to the philosophy of the mind-body rela¬ 
tionship and will attempt to show how epistemology, cosmology, and 
ethics can be developed scientifically on the basis provided by the data 
of psychophysiology. 
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The book in well written, has a good bibliography, is unusually well 
printed, and should be read by all students of psychology. The next three 
volumes are looked forward lei with keen anticipation. They should, 
with volume one. make a distinct contribution to the field of psychology, 

Chari.es E. IJbnson 

The Elements of Scientific Psychology, by Knight Dunlap, 
St, Louts, Mo.: C. V. Mosby Company, 1927, 368 
pages* 

This is a book m fundamental psychology, exceedingly well written, 
Intended for college students as well us laymen. The first chapter is 
devoted to an explanation of the different phases of psychology and U 
very valuable for those who have had same knowledge af psychology. 
However, it is suggested by the author that perhaps chapter l should 
be reread after the rest of the text has been completed. The specific 
purpose of the book is to introduce students to the elements of psychol¬ 
ogy* giving them firm ground on which to build. It deals with the 
general problems of psychology only. The special topics of learning, of 
child, unfmnl, social and abnormal psychology, of sleep and dreams, 
and of applications to education find the arts nnd industries, have been 
purposely omitted. These arc additional courses which the student 
should take. This textbook is intended to furnish the foundation upon 
which to build applied psychology. 

In addition to a discussion of the various actions of psychology in the 
applied sense, there is a discussion of sense perception, the physiology 
connected with sensation* a rather complete discussion of the sensory 
measurements and their relation to the thought processes. There is 
an unusually good discussion of the field of consciousness. Habits and 
instincts are given their proper proportion of space. The chapter on 
the thinking process is exceedingly clear and lucid. 

In the appendix there is a chapter on mental deficiency and mental 
disease which is brief but pointed. There is a good reference bibliog¬ 
raphy which should be of value to students of psychology. It is a book 
that should be rend with profit by any one who desires to review funda¬ 
mental, basic psychology. 

Charles E. Benson 

Applied Psychology , by Bernard C, Ewer. New York: 
The Macmillan Company, 1927, 480 pages. 

This textbook is intended a9 an applied psychology based upon a pre- 
vvoua course in the fundamental background of the subject. It is well 
written and is a scientific presentation of psychology to everyday life. 
It covers a large number of subjects including learning, intellectual effi¬ 
ciency, control of emotion, and will power. Another part is devoted to 
psychotherapy, psychoanalysis, and religious psychotherapy, while still 
another part centers its attention on industry and commerce. 
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This is a book that is useful and well worth reading for those who 
have had a basic course in psychology and who desire a limited view of 
the applied side. At the close of each chapter there is a very helpful 
set of questions and exercises and there is a limited but selected bibliog¬ 
raphy in the appendix. 

The mechanics of the book are exceedingly good, It would do very 
well for a first book in the general field of applied psychology and is a 
worth-while reference text. 

Charles E. Benson 

The Anatomy of Emotion, by Edward William Lazell. 
New York: The Century Company, 1929, 267 pages. 

This book 19 a very fine discussion of body-mind relationship. It sets 
forth the fundamental fact that many emotional disturbances arc super¬ 
imposed upon the physical condition. Part one deals with the general 
considerations of emotions, such as the philosophy of emotions; the 
origin of the emotions; the conflict of the emotions, and the development 
of personality, and the social emotions. This particular part of the 
book should be of interest to every one, not only to the professional stu¬ 
dent of psychology, but to the layman. 

The second part deals with the destructive emotions, such as fear, 
anger, hate, criticism, blame, self-pity, oversensitivity, and the globe 
trotter, The psychology of these various emotions is set forth in plain, 
clear, and concise language, 

Part three denis with the constructive emotions, such as the psychol¬ 
ogy of getting on with others; the psychology of success; the psychology 
of love, and the psychology of consciousness. The author sets forth the 
fact that there are two big emotions—those of love and fear. He em¬ 
phasizes the fact that love is a constructive emotion while fear is de¬ 
structive. 

The purpose of the book is to give the lay reader some of the latest 
information about the emotions and the part played in them by the mind 
and the body. It is just aa good to the college student of psychology 
as to the layman and may be very well recommended to all students of 
mental hygiene. The fundamental law which has been recently formu¬ 
lated—that there is no emotion or thought without a physical change 
and no physical change without a corresponding emotion or thought—is 
very clearly demonstrated. 

Charles E. Benson 

The Developing Personality in Boys: A Social Psychology 
of Adolescence, by W. Ryland Boorman. New 
York: The Macmillan Company, 1929, 257 pages. 

This book is written by a successful director of program and research 
in boys' club work. Throughout the entire book the reader is made to 
feel that the author knows every inch of the ground that he covers. 
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Some of the interesting topic* discussed arc the following; the historical 
background and point of view; the organization of personality; the 
overorganization of personality; the unorganized and disorganized per¬ 
sonality i and the reorganization of personality. The writer follows 
in the main the viewpoint of Dr, W. 1. Thomas rather than that of 
other social psychologists. The hook it particularly concerned with 
the “energy side 4 ’ of a hoy’s development. It seeks to study the out¬ 
come of the adjustment continually going on in the individual by the 
internal and external forces. The internal forces arc primarily of a 
biological and psychological nature; the external forces belong primarily 
to sociology and economics. The authors job has been to relate and 
interpret the forces engaged and the process of inner action between 
them as they affect the life of hoys, Frequent, references arc made to, 
or quotations from, many eminent writers in the field of social psychol¬ 
ogy, At the end of each chapter suggestions arc made for further 
study and research. Much of the material has been discussed in class 
sessions at the Young Men's Christian Association College in Chicago. 
The hook is admirably written and can be of great value to students in 
social psychology and to men engaged in boys’ group work. The re¬ 
viewer is a bit doubtful about the wisdom of making reference to cer¬ 
tain movements in the field of psychology which at best are only semi- 
scientific. 

Charles E» Skinner 

Individuality and Social Restraint, by George Ross Wells. 
New York: D. Appleton and Company, 1929, 248 
pages. 

/nrfiWtidfify and Social Restraint is an interesting book that combines 
many valid principles of psychology and sociology. Both the individual 
and the structure of society are considered in this survey of the world 
of men, In the earlier chapters of the book the author describes the 
equipment of the individual in terms of psychology. He next examines 
the principles involved in the construction of human groups, their effect 
upon individuals, and the ways in which human beings more or less 
adjust themselves to the demands made upon them by the enveloping 
groups. The survey that is made of both individual and group psychol¬ 
ogy is from the standpoint of the adjustment of the individual to society. 
This material furnishes the basis for understanding and solving human 
problems, but it is not offered as a panacea for all ills. In fact, tio 
single remedy exists; the appropriate solution to these problems must 
be evolved, discussed* or invented. AH of this means intelligent reflec¬ 
tion and much social experimentation. The style Is clear anil concise. 
Aside from same "loose” statements that appear from time to time, the 
book is well written and should be read by many students of human 
nature and society. 


Charles E. Skixner 
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The Students Speak Out ; A Symposium from Twenty-two 
Colleges . New York: The New Republic* Inc., 1929, 
269 pages. 

Twenty-two seniors or recent graduates of twenty-two colleges, none 
of them more than three years out of college, here speak their minds 
as to what their colleges ought to have done for them but failed to do, 
The writers are neither sarcastic, Menckenesque, nor flippant—their 
seriousness and thoughtfulness stand out conspicuously in almost every 
sentence in the volume. 

The twenty-two students, despite every effort to be more than just 
to the colleges that they attended, produce an overwhelming effect of 
unanimously finding two defects in college education. The more con¬ 
spicuous of these defects is its aimlessness: its lack of definite objec¬ 
tives. The refrain running through the book might be summarized as: 
"Neither curricula, content of courses, nor procedure of teachers in the 
colleges bears any evidence of being guided by any definite objectives, 
valid or invalid," 

The other outstanding defect that the students find is absence of even 
decent teaching, It would appear from what they say that the college 
professor or instructor who actually knows how to teach—whether by 
virtue of genius or because he has learned the technique of teaching— 
is rather a rarity. 

The Students Speak Out is far from being a mere collection of fault¬ 
findings and objections. Its fundamental note is that of an almost 
evangelical hope for better things in the future. It is singularly unfor¬ 
tunate that the whole making of the book has been such as to render it 
most probable that the persons who most need to be influenced by it 
will never see it. Stephen G. Rich 

Youth in the World of Men, by Marietta Johnson. New 
York: The John Day Company, 1929, 304 pages. 

The book is an explanation of the educational processes and methods 
used in the School of Organic Education at Fairhope, Alabama. The 
school aims to develop the pupils physically, socially, morally, and intel¬ 
lectually, according to the principles of natural psychology; that is, 
they learn to read and use numbers when the pupils' directed circum¬ 
stances require it, which, according to the book, is at the age of nine 
or ten. The author claims that the satisfaction of one's own accomplish¬ 
ment should be the only reward offered to pupils as a stimulating influ¬ 
ence. No public rewards, such as grades, badges, buttons, or degrees, 
should ever be given because they cause self-consciousness and may in¬ 
dicate failure or success when that feeling does not exist in the recipient. 
They also may create inferiority and superiority complexes. 

According to the book, pupils should be grouped according to their 
social ages, making groups in which each is socially adjusted, comforta- 
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bit! and riot self-conscious. These groups should b t nude irrespective 
q( thfi pupils’ I.Q.’s (which are never determined in her schooh for 
there are no formal testa of any kind given) or previous intellectual 
accomplishment The author says that pupils can study algebra even 
if they have not made a great success in arithmetic as measured by adult 
standards. They can study Latin and rhetoric without much accom¬ 
plishment in technical grammar, a subject which she says should be 
delayed for college work anyway. 

The author claims that all school work and play should be done at 
school from the first day in school up into college; no homework shpuld 
ever be required. The home time should be used for home play, home 
work, and home and community social adjustments. Then the school, 
cooperating with the home, helps to complete the social adjustments 
and carries forward the intellectual development as fast as the physical 
energy of the pupils will permit. 

Lewis Eluufp 

Science and the Unseen Worlds by Arthur Stanley Ed¬ 
dington, New York; The Macmillan Company, 
1929, 91' pages. 

This little volume is the Swarthmore Lecture for 1929. Its distin¬ 
guished author is professor of astronomy in Cambridge University. The 
lecture itself was given in the Friends' House, London, was widely her¬ 
alded at the time in the daily press, and is a kind of personal supplement 
to the author’s famous recent work on The Nature of the Physical 
Universe. 

The shot's icn«al that though itituce ii valuable. acvL 

indispensable, it cannot affect the reality of the unseen world. Science 
deals today not with crude matter but with mathematical symbols that 
from the nature of the case cannot penetrate to the heart of reality, 
But in his own inner experience man knows at first hand what reality 
is like. "In comparing the certainty of things spiritual and things tem¬ 
poral, let us not forget this—Mind is the first and most direct tiling in 
our experience; all else 19 remote inference" (page 37). 

The argument opens with the best written section in the book—a 
majestic modern story of the origin of man; from stars to planets, to 
carton, and finally to life. Then the viewpoint is developed that it is 
"not irrcUgion but a tidiness of mind which rebels against the idea of 
permeating scientific research with a religious implication." And since 
modem phyBics scorns a mechanical explanation of the etheT, metaphysics 
may well scorn a mechanical explanation of the mind. The problem of 
experience involves not only a scientific but also a mystical outlook. 
(Note the quotation on pages 44-45.) "In short, our environment may 
and should mean something towards us which is not to be measured 
with the tools of the physicist or described by the metrical symbols of 
the mathematician" (page 47), Natural law is irrelevant to those aspects 
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of mind and consciousness associated with the word "ought." In its 
literal sense materialism is "long since dead" (page 50). The essential 
part of experience is not in physical entities but in truth and untruth, 
significance and value. Man has an inner sense of value which guides 
him, and he docs not want a religion that deceives him for his own 
good. "The most flawless proof of the existence of God is no substi¬ 
tute for it" (page 70). 

Because of the fame of the author this pronouncement wilL be widely 
quoted. It may be pointed out, however, that eminence in one field does 
not qualify a man to speak with authority in another field, and that 
Eddington knows much more about “science" than most of us do but 
hardly more about “the unseen world" than his Quaker brethren. As 
Einstein says he accepts Spinoza, so Eddington might say he accepts 
Kant 

Herman H. Horne 

The Prestige Value of Public Employment in Chicago , by 
Leonard D. White. Chicago: University of Chi¬ 
cago Press, 1929, 183 pages. 

In any society one’s occupation often determines his social status, and 
vice vena. There is nothing new in a statement such as this, but when 
made the subject of quantitative analysis with reference to jobs in the 
public service of q great city it does yield valuable returns. White 
and hi9 atudent3 secured reactions from 4,680 person? in Chicago (2,621 
males and 2,059 females) to twenty pairs of occupations. The propo¬ 
sition put to the cases by personally supervised questionnaire was: 
Wages or salary being the same, would you rather be a machinist, a 
chemist, a policeman, a janitor, a nurse, etc,, in city employ or private 
employ? The choices were generally public employment versus private 
employment with some well-known company as Commonwealth Edison, 
Western Electric, Wrigley, and other Chicago firms. Each case was 
asked to give reasons for the choice made in each instance. In addi¬ 
tion each case was asked to take an association word test. Thirty 
words were used. Of these twelve were dummies, seven were used to 
check against the Kent-Rosanoff list, and eleven were key words. Among 
the key words were “politics," "mayor," "graft," "alderman," "civil 
service," etc. 

Public jobs were found to be less favored by —18.78 per cent among 
the males and —7.78 per cent among the females, It was found that as 
the education of the persons went up, the respect for city hall jobs went 
down. Foreigners liked such jobs more than Negroes, and Negroes 
more than native whites. At one extreme, unskilled laborers showed an 
index of -k33,72 per cent favorable to public employment while execu¬ 
tives were unfavorable to such jobs by —46.44 per cent. It was found 
that the lower down the economic scale people were, the higher they 
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r®icd public employment. People paying $10 ptr month per room were 
■—2-52 per cent while those paying $25 per month per room showed sin 
index figure of —26,42 per cent, which is about a tenth as favorable to 
city employment, 

The word associations arc given at length. They are amusing if 
one wants a good supply of epithets. Most of the responses are unfa¬ 
vorable. To words like '•alderman/ 1 "mayor/' "politics,” the responses 
“rotten,” "crooked,” "dirty/ 1 “fake,” etc., appear many times. 

Aside from iu intrinsic interest this study is important to educators 
who continue to talk in high-sounding language about the civic virtues 
and about building Loyalty and patriotism. Here is public opinion being 
formed that is quite the reverse. Does this mean that educators see 
barking up the wrong tree? Perhaps this is not a problem for educa¬ 
tors. On the other hand, if this negativism towards public employment 
exists on the part of the belter part of the population, what hope ia there 
for the improvement of our governmental service? These are im¬ 
portant questions. 

Nels Anderson 

The Older Woman in Industry > by Johanna Lobsenz. 
New York; Scribner's, 1929, 281 pages* 

Thirty-five haB become the danger line for the woman of Manhattan 
who must support herself, At that age, although often possessing val¬ 
uable experience, she is to the employment manager, who controls her 
fate, classified as "the older woman," and hence not n desirable acqui¬ 
sition in the business world. Unemployment among older women in 
Manhattan who ate dependent upon theit ewa efforts for support U 
increasing, a serious social situation being created thereby. Johanna 
Lobsenz has undertaken in The Older Woman in Industry, which is 
limited to a study of conditions in Manhattan, to analyze the factors 
that endanger the future security of older women engaged in clerical 
and general office work, domestic service, selling, and industry, of 
which in Manhattan alone there are some 100,000. The study includes 
an analysis of the situation from the points of view of the employer, the 
employment agency, and the older woman, herself, who constitute the 
"industrial triangle” responsible for the situation. Miss Lobsenz’s 
findings should prove extremely valuable in bringing about a better 
understanding among the three groups involved in this triangle. It 
should prove helpful also to the State and Federal officials concerned 
with the problem. 

An interesting finding of the study is the fact that the Workmen’s 
Compensation Law, "which makes it compulsory for fiTm9 to insure 
against possible claims for compensation on the part of employees who 
meet with accident or illness while at work,” has actually operated 
against the welfare of older women, because, although the evidence 
submitted is to the contrary, employers state that older women are more 
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Apt to encounter accidents and illness than arc younger women. Insur¬ 
ance of the nature required under the law is usually supplemented by 
group insurance, and for this business concerns must pay higher rates 
where women arc employed and higher rates based on the rising age of 
workers. 

Of interest to educators is Miss Lobsenz’s statement that middle- 
aged women in the highly specialised group are rarely affected by the 
specter of unemployment. Those affected are the ones who have failed 
to take advantage of the many facilities available in New York for 
advancing their education* Among the suggestions made by Miss 
Lobsenz, for checking the growth of the problem of unemployment among 
older women arc some concerning the responsibility of the schools and 
educators for creating public opinion about the matter, and for creat¬ 
ing among the young people now under their guidance the consciousness 
of the problem which will confront them at thirty^five, and in some in¬ 
stances as early as twenty-five, if they reach these ages without advanc¬ 
ing their educational growth in some specialized field as they go ahead 
on the routine jobs to which the majority of them fall heir Immediately 
after they leave school, 


Lucy J. Cramdbrlaim 



NEWS FROM THE FIELD 

The North Eastern Section of the American Sociological Society held 
a Conference of Teacher* of Suunlngy at firmvn UniverMly, Provi¬ 
dence, R. I., on May 3 ami 4. Thr tonferrmc considered the offerings 
in sociulogy. 

Dr. George S. Counts of TVarhcr* Odlrgr, Odumbia University, 
spoke before Rho Chapter, Flo Delta Kappa, of the School ni Education 
of New York University at thf annual hampirl cm April 26 at the 
Hotel Hrevoort, I3r. Counts spent several mnmlut in m\ automobile, 
driving more than 7,000 miles ifl anting a cW-up view of conditions 
in Russia* His topic was "Education and Social Planning in Soviet 
Russia. 11 

In the March issue of this Journal, on page 445 nf the News, men¬ 
tion was made on the reports then at hand that the next annua! meeting 
of the American Sociological Society would be held in Detroit. The 
editors desire to correct this report us an error. The place of holding 
the above meeting has, as yet, not been definitely decided by the execu¬ 
tive committee of the Society. 

A gift of $300,000 has been made by John D. Rockefeller, Jr„ to 
Princeton University for the endowment of the inductrial-relations sec¬ 
tion of the department of economics and social institutions of the univer¬ 
sity, The work of this department is to study the human relations in 
industry. 

Buffalo Gortfereuet on Marriage and the Horn* 

The Findings Committee of the Conference, held under the auspices 
of the Social Hygiene Committee of the Buffalo Council of Churches 
imd the Marriage and Home Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches of Christ in America* submitted the following recommenda¬ 
tions: 

An approach to the marriage problem not so much from the point 
of view of emergency measures and legal and ecclesiastical enactments 
on divorce, but rather an educational approach which will prepare 
people from their very childhood and youth for fl successful family 
life. To this end we urge that a larger place he given in the cur¬ 
riculum of our church schools for teaching on marriage and the home, 
and commend the step taken by several of our denominations in pro¬ 
viding for such instruction in the graded lesson material of religious 
education. We counsel the ministry of the church to conduct pastoral 
classes among their young people in preparation for home life, and 
classes for fathers and mothers in the field of parental education. 
We urge likewise a greater personal ministry to individuals particu¬ 
larly in extending personal counsel to young couples who come to he 
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married, so that hasty and unintelligent marriages may be prevented 
find well-considered marriages encouraged. Since many of our pastors 
feel themselves unprepared for the ministry that they would like to 
pivc in this direction, \vc urge upon all our theological seminaries a 
thorough training of the divinity student in relation to this future 
home ministration, particularly in the realm of mental hygiene, 
family case work, and se.v instruction. For those already in the field, 
we strongly urge the continuance of social hygiene classes and con-* 
fercnccs for pastors in order that they keep in touch with develop¬ 
ments of family life and prepare themselves for practical instruction 
in the family situation in their parishes. It is to be hoped that ulti¬ 
mately there will he established in every city a clinic on marriage and 
the home, in which there will he a staff consisting of a minister of 
religion, a psychiatrist, a physician, and a social worker, who may 
render aid to any persons who may desire a consultation in regard to 
family plans and problems. Such a clinic should be on a paid, full-time 
basis* Pending such developments, however, voluntary experiments 
might be conducted in this direction in order that the church might 
give to the home the same expert technical advice in the religious 
realm that is now given to the community by specialists in other 
realms. 

National Conference of Social IVork 
The fifty-seventh annual meeting of the National Conference of 
Social Work and Associate Groups will take place in Boston, June 6 
to 14, More than forty groups in various fields of social work will 
meet at that time, The conference will be formally opened on the 
evening of June 8 by a presidential address given by Dr. Miriam Van 
Waters, referee of the Los Angeles Juvenile Court, 

Conference of Officers, Teachers, and Students of Professional Schools 
for Teachers 

The fourth annual conference of normal schools and teachers colleges 
was held at the Hotel Pennsylvania on April 11 and 12, under the chair¬ 
manship of Professor Ambrose L. Suhrie, head of the department of 
tcachcrs-collcgc and normal-school education in New York University* 
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